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General Editor’s Preface 


South Asia: Understandings and Perspectives 


The present volume is the first in a new project sponsored by the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, and initiated 
during my tenure as chairman of the SOAS Centre of South Asian 
Studies. It has involved many members and associates of the Centre. The 
intention is to take a number of important terms or concepts, and to 
discuss each one’s different meanings. In each case a volume is prepared 
comprising a critical introduction to sum‘up and reflect upon the state 
of our knowledge of this concept, plus a number of illustrative essays 
containing their own analysis, which may or may not agree with that of 
_ the introduction. The essays are also intended to be fairly detailed and 
empirical in emphasis, so as to stand in regard to the introduction in some- 
thing of the relationship of evidence to interpretation. The project is 
directed both at specific problems and at a number of fundamental de- 
bates on the nature of discourse; and yet it is not intended primarily to 
generate new theory but rather to make its contribution by approaching 
questions from a new direction. 

Part of the dissatisfaction which lies behind the project is with 
Eurocentric terminology. This is not because we deny the possibility of 
there being any universal terms, nor because we think all knowledge 
produced by Europeans essentially the same and equally corrupted by 
power. Itis because we are impressed by the need to avoid all essentialism, 
and by the importance, both intellectually and in practical situations 
of an appreciation of difference. It is because we are uncertain how larger 
categories'may be constructed properly. Similar concerns are expressed in 
various ways in many disciplines, and constitute a crisis of interpretation. 

We want to start with detailed and concrete studies. Part of our ques- 
tion is: what is it chat constitutes ‘South Asian’ perceptions? We do not 
think there is—that is, that anyone can provide—an adequate answer to 
this question as awhole. Moreover we do notintend our work to be merely 
- comparative, especially not between South Asia and Europe, as if the latter 
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were a yardstick. Though we will investigate the question, we are not at 
all sure that there are peculiarly South Asian perceptions, as a type, and 
we are as interested in differences within the region and over time as in 
discrepancies between the terminology of our disciplines and that of its 
subjects. On this basis, we think it worthwhile, with regard to concepts 
in frequent and often uncritical use, to examine the different meanings 
they have, and then reflect upon the differences. The exercise can be 
substantive rather than terminological. We question whether the ‘virtual 
reality’ of our studies bears any close relation to the complexities of its 
subjects. We think we can get closer, provided we work with small com- 
ponents. We do so not to be restricted to them out of context, but to use 
them to focus on larger issues. 


Nigel Crook, 1948-95 


Nigel Crook died, after some months of illness, as this volume was about 
to go to press. It was a project he had particularly enjoyed, and which 
he was helping to complete even days before his death. It will be a mem- 
orial to his bravery, scholarship and breadth of vision. 

His training was at Cambridge in classics, and in economics as a 
SOAS graduate student. Appointed to the staff in 1975, for twenty years 
he made important contributions to the life of the School—as chairman 
of the scholarships committee and in the Economics Department where 
his commitment to students was rightly celebrated, in the Association 
of University Teachers where he showed rigorous care for colleagues, and 
in the Centre of South Asian Studies where his dedication and generosity 
were evident in many research initiatives. His published writings focus on 
demography and development, the concerns always equally intellectual 
and practical. He made many friends in India, particularly in Bombay 
in the course of his work on health and nutrition. He will be missed there, 
as in SOAS and in the broader community of South Asian Studies. He 
is survived by his wife, Lanu. 

Always concerned to set priorities, he was enthusiastic and effective 
in pursuing what he thought important. It is no accident that his volume 
was the first to be undertaken in the current series; it is fitting thar it 
should be about the transmission of knowledge. 


PETER ROBB 
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The Control and Expansion 
of Knowledge: An Introduction 


NIGEL CROOK 


PROLEGOMENA 


The essays that have been contributed to this volume share a common 
purpose—they seek first to conceptualize, and thence to describe, the 
social agenda in the transmission of knowledge. For evidence, the contri- 
butors have taken the practice of transmission: the agenda hence becomes 
one of revealed purpose, and the task of the contributors an interpretation 
of history. There is less of an attempt here to use explicit texts, and cer- 
tainly no study ofa treatise on the subject of knowledge transmission itself. 
Rather, the essays are in the field of political sociology; much of the time 
their authors are reading between the lines. 

If the studies are founded on the social history of South Asia, one of the 
issues I must clarify is to what extent South Asia represents a unique case 
history of the agenda in question. To me this seems to presume a larger 
question: is there a specific culture of South Asia? In this volume we are 
more inclined to focus on the plurality of cultures, among the visible 
marks of which will be the plurality of languages and religions: as the 
essays here will show, there have been social agenda within South Asia 
that have been rather specific to particular religions or linguistic-cultural 
groups. Some of these, however, embrace further geographical regions 
within the same set of agenda. Metcalf traces the activity of the Tablighi 
Jama‘at within a common purpose through diverse geographical regions 
of the world; a similar essay might have been written for specific Christian 
sects. Or, to take the'argument further, the strategy of chauvinist politics 
in rewriting history for juvenile consumption (and corruption) assumes 
similar features within different linguistic-cultural groups in the same 
geopolitical area. It has not been the purpose of our volume to describe 
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an idiosyncratically South Asian, or even Muslim or Christian or Maratha, 
understanding of the agenda in question. 

Social agenda tend to imply instrumentality. The workshop from 
which this volume was derived, and the essays themselves, were designed 
to elucidate latent instrumentality: but they also reveal where the trans- 
mission of knowledge does not fit the agenda in this conceptualization.' 
The purpose in teaching, preaching, story telling, and informing is also 
likely to be a plurality itself: the practice therefore, in some cases, more 
instrumental than in others. At the same time, we as interpreters offer a 
range of conceptualization from the more to the less instrumental. We 
differ too in how to conceptualize transmission and knowledge. There has 
been no attempt to agree on these fundamental points in this collection 
of essays: and the conflict of interpretation is apparent even in this intro- 
ductory essay, which seeks to develop an idea, one among the many that 
run through the essays, rather than summarize a debate. 

If the concept of social agenda is employed here to focus the theoretical 
interest in the transmission of knowledge, and the geopolitical frontiers 
of South Asia have been utilized to delimit the evidence, the context of 
transmission on the other hand is allowed maximum diversity. Mytho- 
logical texts, religious proselytization, educational textbooks and cur- 
ricula, political propaganda and the information of informers all feature 
in these essays. This is not an exhaustive set of contexts, and in each 
context the approach has been that of the case-study; it is hoped that a 
future volume might fill some of the major gaps. Furthermore, the voices 
recorded herein tend to be from the upper strata of the social hierarchy. 
The agenda therefore tends to come across as that of a socio-political or 
religious élite. What one would like to hear more of is the voice of the 
subaltern classes, both in reaction to this interpretation, and in the 
formulation of the social agenda behind the transmission of knowledge 
within their ranks. It is both an accident of compilation and a reflection 
of our knowledge that this bias should have occurred. Again, maybe a 


future volume could compensate for this deficiency. 


A PROPOSITION ON SOCIAL REPRODUCTION AND 
EXTERNAL CHALLENGE 


This introductory essay explores a proposition: that the rich and the 
powerful seek to reproduce their position by transmitting the knowledge 
of their stable power from class to class, from clan to clan, and from pene- 
ration to generation: in this way class or lineage may continue its existence 
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privileged and unopposed. The ‘rich and the powerful’ are overlapping 


but not identical sets. I use the expression to emphasize the fact that I do 
not intend to confine this proposition to the analysis of any particular 
form of society. Some of the terminology I am using here owes its origin 
to the political-economy literature, which typically applies to a capitalist 
society. In contrast, I am making no such assumptions on the nature of 
the state. Indeed my ‘rich and powerful’ may be the priesthood that forms 
a local élite. 

Such a strategy of transmission, may endure with some success in a 
closed system; but it is an insufficient strategy to ensure the perpetuation 
of richness and power in a society that has once been opened to external 
challenge or suffered a permanent exogenous shock. For in sucha society, 
the rich and powerful also need to transmit the knowledge of how to 
innovate, evaluate, adapt, and hence compete with their challengers, 
otherwise they will be swallowed up by those with greater information, 
and, more critically, superior understanding. Or, to borrow from Bour- 
dieu’s critique of education in the capitalist society: reproduction must 
give place to production; and therein lies a contradiction.’ Knowledge of 
‘fact’, which previously had been sufficient for the reproduction of the 
system, has now to be replaced by knowledge of ‘how’. Cognitive 
competence,’ must also be transmitted from now on, that is to say taught, 
if the rich and powerful are to survive the external challenge. But whereas 
knowledge of ‘fact’ may have been transmitted to ad/subjects of the rich 
and powerful, the question now arises for the first time as to how far and 
to whom should knowledge of ‘how’ be transmitted. Restricting critical 
competence will weaken the society in its challenge from without; 
extending it will expose the rich and powerful to a challenge from 
within—a threat to the ‘stable state’.” We will leave the analysis of the re- 
solution of this dilemma until later. But the determinants of this position 
will form the framework for the discussion of the theme that had initially 
prompted this collection of essays: what are the principle functions of 
education and the transmission of knowledge and how are these illus- 
trated in the history of the peoples of South Asia? 

The intention is not to set up a single hypothesis for acceptance or 
rejection. Itis to tell a story that will hopefully illuminate cause and effect, 
but not necessarily both simultaneously, as we explore the evolution of 
teaching and learning in the south Asian context. It is one among many 
propositions that could be made, all of which simultaneously might have 
validity: propositions that are intended to be non-competing, and mutu- 
ally exclusive. The test of their value becomes therefore: is this a useful way 
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of understanding an evolutionary process such as the transmission of 
knowledge? Is this theoretical myth (so to speak) enlightening in that it 
becomes readily a part of our consciousness as we wander through the 
empirical confusion of history, selected and unordered as it is? Or does 
it jar? 

A clarification required at this point relates to the conceptualization of 
knowledge in the context of its reproduction and transmission. In an 
earlier note I had characterized itasa stock, initially in the hands or minds 
of the rich and powerful.° The dilemma outlined above was one of how 
much to release—too much threatened the rich and powerful, too little 
threatened the survival of their state. As Lele makes clear in his contribu- 
tion to this volume, the important distinction lies in the competence to 
use knowledge as data in comparison with its uncritical absorption and 
reproduction. I have, however, on reflection returned to the analogy of 
expansion and control. Following Carey’ I will argue that either way we 
are concerned with data. Cognitive competence is the storage of 
programmes (K). Knowledge of facts is the storage of raw data to which 
those programmes can be applied (M). More precisely, I would add, 
cognitive competence is the storage of programmes to write programmes 
(K1), as well as the storage of programmes to analyse raw data (K2). We 
will, of course, assume that all men and women have the genetic capability 
of acquiring K1 (and hence also K2 and M). The rich and powerful 
(whom initially we take the liberty to assume to have acquired K1, K2 and 
M) devise an educational policy for their society. Ihe expansion of M is 
beneficial to the reproduction of the social structure, and is fairly harmless 
without K. The expansion of K2, and a fortioriof K1, is potentially harm- 
ful to the reproduction of society (since it creates the ability to challenge 
the rich and the powerful themselves), but their lethal nature is somewhat 
mitigated if there is little M to work on. As Lele points out, with theadvent 
of electronic communications technology there has been a huge expan- 
sion of M into the homes of the people of South Asia. But what remain 
woefully lacking and wilfully withheld are the K1 and the K2 in the 
educational programmes of the state. I still find the expansion and control 
metaphor useful, but I respect the fact that some of my fellow contri- 
butors do not. 

The analogy of the computer in the conceptualization of knowledge 
may seem offensive, and I am not wedded to the idea. The acquisition of 
critical powers is impossible without raw data, and may be best regarded 
as an interactive process. Among educational theorists, Gagne divides 
learning capabilities into verbal information, intellectual skills, and 
cognitive strategies, which approximate my M, K2 and K1 respectively 
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(and adds attitude and motor skills).® It follows that a second clarification 
must relate to the suggestion that only the rich and powerful initiallyhave 
knowledge of whatever type. That is clearly not the case, though we are 
postulating as a working hypothesis that knowledge of the K type sends 
to be concentrated in the rich and powerful in the stable state. Otherwise 
it is unlikely that the state would be stable. This is not to deny the deve- 
lopment of critical powers in oppositional groups of the underclass; rather 
it points to the fact that their suppression (and the suppression of their 
transmission) by the rich and powerful tends, in the stable state, to prevail. 
This point needs some emphasis. Societies exhibit a plurality of hierar- 
chies, each more or less powerful in its own domain. Critical competence 
has to be developed; it does not occur through spontaneous conception, 
nor does it mature spontaneously. 

As far as knowledge of fact (M knowledge) is concerned we cannot say 
where its concentration lies. It is not only the rich and powerful that seek 
to preserve their position by the transmission of M knowledge. Ir is the 
way every social group, be it of class, clan, faith, or occupation, seeks to 
reproduce itself. And arguably, the dilemma delineated above arises in 
each such case also: expansion strengthens the group in numbers, but 
weakens its monopolistic power. 

There is a serious problem in any research that might reflect on this 
proposition, that is in characterizing the nature of evidence. How would 
we identify a process that would unambiguously lead to problem solving 
and critical capability (acquisition of K) from any description or prescrip- 
tion from the past? More critically, would a detailed curriculum known 
to have been adopted on a national scale be sufficient evidence even from 
the present? The didactic practice would surely need observation also, not 
just for possibly exceptional cases, but in general. Oral transmission may 
account for as much as, if not more, than written transmission. And yet, 
knowledge of oral transmission can only be had for the present time, and 
only when using a method designed for the purpose. Again it is the 
defective state of our knowledge that tends to privilege the written word. 


AN AGENDA OF SOCIAL REPRODUCTION 


Reproduction through Myth 

Bur let us return to the question of transmission of knowledge for social 
reproduction, and consider first the phenomenon of myth. Myth, we 
would argue, is a story that sings out an eternal truth. The word we use 
in English is Greek in origin and has no direct Sanskrit derivation. The 
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abuse of the word to imply fiction as distinct from historical ‘fact’ (/ogos) 
apparently dates from Pindar. This is amisndmer and the understanding 
of transmission is much enhanced by a return to the earlier connotation. 
Indeed it may be helpful for our purpose to define myth in terms of the 
use to which a narrative is put.” “We would do better to classify narratives 
not by their content, but by the claims that are made by their narrators 
and the way in which those claims are received by their audience(s) .. . 
Myth [is] that small class of stories that possess both credibility and 
authorsty’.'° In which case the modern ‘translation’ of myth by the Sans- 
krit purana (belonging to olden time) is as unhelpful as devising a closing 
date for Greek mythology at Homer. Narratives that may be used to sing 
out an eternal truth are not chronologically bound. Indeed I could tell a 
story of the end of time, so long as I could do so with the authority that 
would convince my audience of my knowledge of the end of time (knowl- 
edge transmitted by one with knowledge who told me the story as myth). 
Or, to make the same general point, one might argue that myth is myth 
neither through content nor form, but is rather ‘a form of consciousness 
which realises itself through the content of a text and through the per- 
ception of this content’."' The purpose here, however, is to establish an 
interpretation of myth as phenomenon only in so far as this will help us 
to reflect on the question: why are myths transmitted? 

It is now possible to tell a narrative in order to establish with authority 
a social position, and that is arguably one of the functions of transmitting 
myth (or, one of the ways by which an ancient story becomes myth). It 
is a way to control deviance or to concentrate allegiance, and may be 
exercised by an existing, orbya challenging, power-group. Thus Tilak and 
Gandhi both invoked and recreated myth, to serve their own political 
ends. The birth of Ram has assumed mythological significance in Indian 
politics of the 1990s, in a recreation that owes precisely little to the ancient 
text; the story of Shivaji attained a renewed mythological significance in 
Maharashtran politics of the 1980s. These are powerful stories if retold 
with authority, by those who are believed to have authority by the mass 
of the population. They consist in a mass consciousness, and it is possible 
to incorporate still more of the masses in its fold. Modern technology 
has made this easy, and the Kamayana as well as the Mahabharata must 
already have entered the stream of the young conscience, perhaps as never 
before. The writing of school texts to bring out the significance of specific 
mythical events contributes to, and rekindles, that consciousness, which, 
although always alive somewhere in society, can be spread and reinforced, 
and indeed will spread by being reinforced. The significance of education 
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systems ts not necessarily their immediate mass contact, for that they have 
never had: itis rather their power as entry points into collective conscious- 
ness that matters. From schools, knowledge spreads demographically 
upwards and outwards, and ultimately, on biological reproduction, 
downwards also, through the informal education of the next generation. 
But, as Lele points out, without the development ofa critical competence 
in the people, there can be no evaluation. Whoever comes to retell the tale 
with authority commands attention. According to the new school texts 
in the currently BJP controlled states of India (1993), the Aryans are the 
super race, and Ram was born at Ayodhya. 

The telling of myth presupposes the hearing of myth. There may be a 
purpose in the telling but there must also be a purpose in the hearing. 
People seek reassurance. They are reassured by the explanation ofa grand 
design. They want their rulers or their clan to be shown as having been 
a part of that design. Forcibly deprived of K, people are not spontaneously 
motivated to challenge the existing order. Indeed, feeling threatened by 
any such challenge, they seek reassurance in its stability.” 

But this will not be the only purpose of the tellings and retellings of 
myth over time. Myth helps to reassure in matters beyond and (ina sense) 
before the political. It helps to create order in the otherwise chaotic: the 
beginning of time, the thunder in the sky. It encompasses, orders, and 
organizes the fearful void. Justas a modern cartographer maps a mountain 
ona micro two-dimensional space, so mythology maps a mountain on to 
chronological time ina story told in hours, or even minutes. In each case 
the effect is self reassurance. The Saranyu myth that serves as the object 
of Doniger’s analysis is of this kind. It ‘raises questions about the origin 
of the human race and human death, about appearance and reality, and 
about the nature of the relationship between humans and the divine’. 
It cuts the problem down to size, by invoking the homely image of the 
shadow translated into a ‘double’ to facilitate the derivation of men from 
gods. Not that this device, nor any other, need offer a wholly convincing 
narrative or logical solution to the problem posed, any more than a map 
makes:a mountain safe.'* But serious psychological relief is provided 
by the very process of singing and hearing the song. By talking about 
the unthinkable, men and women make the problem manageable, like 
mountain climbers huddled over a map the night before. 

It need hardly be said that neither Hindu nor Greek mythology are 
unique in playing this role. Western so-called ‘rational’ (in contradistinc- 
tion to superstitious’) and scientific (in contradistinction to ‘mythologi- 
cal’) knowledge transmission arguably seeks to serve the same purpose. 
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The beginnings of the Universe and early days on Earth are told as a 
narrative: the Big Bang, the Age of the Dinosaurs, the Great Ice Age. 

If, as Doniger suggests, myth serves to raise fundamental questions that 
worry mankind, and if, as I suggest here, the very raising of such questions 
in the context of transmission, or the sharing of consciousness, renders the 
questions less worrisome, does the process also serve society in the sense 
of social control? If there are no songs to sing is that not, by default at least, 
a recognition of anarchy in high places? One is left to tinker with detail— 
there is no structure. Is this not also a tendency of the late twentieth 
century so-called post-modernism? Furthermore, the telling and receiv- 
ing of myth is surely far too powerful a process to be left to chance? 

Lincoln distinguishes myth from fable in terms of truth.'5 Fable, he 
suggests, is acknowledged fiction. And yet, as Ramanujan observes, ‘the 
same narrative materials may function differently in different genres and 
present different concerns’.'* Myth no doubtis part ofmany contexts, and 
we still have little knowledge as to its major contexts of transmission. 
Myth is essential to ritual (which does not mean that ritual is or ever was 
essential to myth). Ritual is therefore one focus or context of transmission. 
And it cannot be denied that one of the purposes served by ritual is that 
of social reproduction, for example to reinforce gender distinctions— 
whether successfully or otherwise.” 

Fable or folk tale, which may use the same narrative as myth, none the 
less serve a different purpose in that their didactic emphasis is not on social 
or national roles but on personal behaviour and the individual. They 
appeal not to macro or collective consciousness but to micro conscious- 
ness. It would be difficult to argue that the telling of folk tales serves a 
normative or functional purpose in society: but they are clearly sometimes 
told in a didactic context and as such constitute informal education, as by 
grandmother to granddaughter. It is a serious problem for our current 
research agenda that the instances of transmission of folk culture must far 
outnumber the tellings of myth (simply because of the caste bound nature 
of the latter), and yet, we cannot adequately document the rise and fall 
of stories, and still less; relate these fluctuations to any social agenda. 


Reproduction at School 


The transmission of myth has also taken place in the teacher-pupil 
didactic context, both before and since the establishment of formal 
schooling. Schools are simply a way of organizing and institutionalizing 
the imparting of knowledge; ultimately they may become a way in which 
the state can control that process and its content. But the important thing 
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to emphasize is that more often than not, most transmission has taken 
place outside the institutionalized learning foci. Indeed, it is not clear 
when institutionalized elementary schooling first emerged. And when- 
ever it did, it did not replace the guru-pupil method of tuition, but ran 
in parallel. Furthermore, what we would now call ‘informal education’ 
has survived to the present, and in some parts of India today remains 
complementary to the formal system.'* The point of this observation is 
to stress that by looking at institutionalized teaching methods and 
curricula, we cannot understand much about the purpose and process of 
transmission. Or, more seriously, we cannot fully understand how far 
content and method were controlled—intentionally or otherwise—by 
the rich and powerful. And yet, our empirical knowledge is exceedingly 
weak once we wander beyond the confines of the formal systems. 

It is also clear that considerable vocational skills were passed on within 
occupational groups. Otherwise one could not account for the technical 
sophistication achieved, for example, in architecture, town planning, or 
ayurved, It is possible that those who undertook training in these 
sophisticated fields emerged with more developed cognitive ability than 
the Brahmin got from his interaction with his guru. As Bayly observes!?—if 
in a different context—once one accounts for information that is 
embodied in a non-élite and transmitted orally, ‘the distinction between 
a highly “literate” society such as Japan or western Europe, and “illiterate” 
India seems much less sharp.’ 

One would be tempted to characterize ancient formal education as 
essentially religious on the one hand and conservative on the other. Not 
necessarily conservative in terms of the manner in which knowledge was 
imparted; though on that we have little to judge, for itis surely insufficient 
to quote ancient sources to the effect that learning without comprehen- 
sion was futile.”? Nor indeed do learning processes discussed in texts such 
as the Brihadaranyaka Upanishadsetve as evidence of the development of 
cognitive competence in practice. Nor is it sufficient, on the other hand, 
to note that the Sanskrit word for education, shiksha, means practice. 
More important, it was the conscious exclusion of non-Brahmins that 
allows us to invoke the characterization of conservatism. The effect, and 
arguably also the intention, was to preserve the élite domain. How long 
does this agenda endure? 

By the time the British arrived, schools, we are told, represented a 
plurality, with each separate institution organizing its own ‘separate clas- 
ses of institutions without any link or relation of any kind between them, 
each catering to a distinct class or community’.”! Hence, generalization 
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is difficult. Nevertheless, there continues to be a hidden curriculum 
implicit in respect of who may and who may not attend. By excluding 
sudras and girls, most institutions had served to remind society of the 
stability of its class and gender structure. Those within were thus re- 
minded of the social distance from those without, and vice versa. There 
can be no doubt that the educational privilege was tightly guarded in some 
places well into the twentieth century. It may be recalled that one of the 
exchanges between Ambedkar and Gandhi resulted from the forcible 
exclusion of harijans from a school near Ahmedabad. 

This interpretation of conscious exclusion continues to be the subject 
of debate even to this day, as indeed it should, since girls are still under- 
represented at all levels of formal education in most countries of south 
Asia. They fail to enroll, and they usually fail to be retained in equal 
numbers as boys. No doubt, a similar position holds for the poorest. 
Certainly, literacy and schooling in India is the lowest amongst the 
landless and the scheduled castes and tribes. It is of course no longer the 
case that any social group is restricted by law; on the contrary, in India 
every state government is empowered to make education universally avail- 
able and compulsory. Nevertheless, with caste and religion still playing a 
significant role in the management of schools, and if not overtly, in their 
recruitment of students, Madan and Halbar have argued that ‘modern 
education and its quantitative spread may not play the same role in social 
and occupational mobility as it did in the west’.22 One interpretation 
would have it that poverty makes schooling irrelevant and indeed 
expensive, whereas child labour is at least seasonally an insurance against 
destitution;” this echoes Adam. A heterodoxical account reverses the 
causation: Weiner argues that there has never been a social interest in 
encouraging schooling in India, and hence children labour instead.”4 
Such a view is consistent with our interpretation of Brahminical control, 
but cannot be generalized to the population as a whole: nor does it seem 
to retain relevance in late twentieth-century conditions of economic 
change. Today, schooling is often regarded as a way forward, at least in 
those areas (for instance in the north-west) of the subcontinent where new 
technology and rising incomes are evident. Nor is the trade-off between 
current productive labour and schooling peculiar to India. In nineteenth- 
century Protestant England (where Weiner would have us believe the 
schooling ethic was well established by Christianity) it was reportedly 
difficult to keep the children of the poor in school when child labour was 
the alternative.2> Furthermore, it took a century to make schoolin 
compulsory (after the state first became seriously involved) and to make 
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child labour universally prohibited (after the first of the restrictive factory 
acts). Generally, we find Weiner’s thesis problematic.*® But there are 
exceptions to the restrictive rule which may be informative. Acharya (this 
volume) cites the case of zamindars’ daughters being given education so 
that they would have the knowledge to manage the estate in the event of 
widowhood—a mote serious consideration prior to the twentieth cen- 
tury, widowhood being a more likely event. This illustrates the dilemma: 
girls should be taught nothing that might make them aspire to a higher 
social status than that of an appendage of man, but given the demographic 
uncertainty (sustained periods of high mortality) it was necessary to 
extend some basic competence. Lower mortality may have released society 
(or men, at least) from the dilemma. 

Informally, however, Hindu girls would participate in learning; for 
example, in the observation of bratas. Their content, however, underlines 
the socialization imperative. Acharya describes a brata wherein ten boons 
are sought: they include that she may be a good wife like Sita and a good 
cook like Drupadi, and that like Shasthi she may beget children with long 
lives. 

But did the knowledge imparted, the overt curriculum so to speak, 
further work towards a goal of social reproduction? It is true that some 
of the literary texts used did overtly situate Brahmins in divine space. At 
the same time, the practical nature of textbooks (which had come to form 
part of the curriculum by the nineteenth century) on the keeping of 
zamindari accounts could be interpreted as a data source with potential 
value both to the account keepers and to the peasants. But this again raises 
the question of the division of knowledge data into competence (K) and 
raw material (M). It also raises the question once again of which classes 
got to goto school. As Robb has pointed out” there is evidenceindeed that 
the peasantry had a poor understanding of accounts. The sons—or occa- 
sionally daughters—of the landowners were taught to keep accounts 
without understanding what they meant; in which case the small number 
of lower caste children who went to school would not learn what they 
meant either. Krishna Kumar argues, citing Adam and Chaturvedi, that 
elementary education was not concerned with ‘understanding’. One can 
trust contemporary observers to have a better feel, though not without 
prejudice, of teaching practice in schools. Learning by rote, reinforced by 
the monitor system, was not of course unique to India. It had character- 
ized elementary education in England during the nineteenth-century 
expansion.” 

Of overwhelming significance in this discussion is a matter of numbers. 
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Most knowledge, as we have said, was transmitted outside the school. By 
as late as 1931, under two per cent of the female population in India was 
recorded as literate. As Krishna Kumar has pointed out, the scope for 
‘strengthening group solidarity’ rather than ‘disturbing traditional hier- 
archies’ can hardly be overemphasized.” 

The renowned education despatch of 1854 was the first serious 
involvement of the British government in Indian education. The focus 
was first on teacher training and then on new curriculum and text books. 
The curriculum focus shifted to geography and history and away from 
practical subjects such as account-keeping. Shahidullah® records that in 
Bengal this shift discouraged the lower caste boys from attending; as a 
result, the new curricular emphasis was reversed in Bengal in 1872. This 
sequence of events raises some intriguing questions. 

If the pathshalas were by this date well attended by the lowest classes 
they must have found the experience worthwhile. It is clear that the most 
serious problem in India’s schooling today is to maintain attendance 
after the initial enrollment.*! Did they find the more practical content a 
useful lever towards empowerment? If so, the practical needs of the pre- 
colonial economy seem gradually to have dominated indigenous desire for 
exclusion and control, and hence allowed the lower castes into the formal 
school system. , 

On the other hand, whar did the British see as their own purpose? In 
the mid-eighteenth century, it is possible to detect a combination of 
missionary zeal and practical interest. Itwas desirable to breed loyaltyand 
understanding of the empire and its attendant infrastructure; it was also 
necessary to train manpower to build it. Reformers in the field, like 
William Arnold (Director of Public Instruction in Punjab from 1856) 
often genuinely believed that the new curriculum was superior in practical 
terms to the old: arithmetic, for example, rather than book-keeping. It is 
possible to interpret such policy vacillation in terms of the dilemma which 
mimics Bourdieu’s distinction between production and reproduction. 
The desire to go for what the British regardedas efficiency tended to result 
in a reinstatement of Brahminical hegemony, which the British had no 
desire to perpetuate. Indeed, they regarded the reproduction of British 
social values as one of the purposes of universal primary education. 
Unfortunately, as the burden of the empire became wearisome in the 
course of the following century, the British lost much of their interest 
in education for India, and tended to ignore or oppose local efforts to 
revive it.” To talk of a sense of purpose should not allow us to be over- 
deterministic. There was a dialogue, even a dialectic, between layers of 
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government. As Rocher reminds us, what may have been initiated in 
innocence could subsequently be utilized for purposes of control. 


Reproduction and Interaction 


But who will inform the informers? For the British there was no 
indigenous tradition. They had to form their own understanding of India, 
and then relay it back home. There was scope for control in the reverse 
direction. As Doniger reminds us in this volume the ravishers only think 
they have knowledge; the ravished have the last laugh. 

The information needed by a military or economic conqueror is 
diverse. It extends to that of religious and social systems, though itis often 
perceived more narrowly. In 1779 an East India Company official argued 
for ‘the utility of collecting every possible information respecting the 
disposition, genius, talents, character, connections, views, interests, reve- 
nues, military strength, and even domestic history of those Princes and 
people with whose affairs our own happen to be interwoven’.** Grout”? 
documents how the establishment of geological museums in India had, 
among its purposes, the furnishing of information for commercial value, 
though, as he points out, little use was made of it in practice. 

Bayly catalogues the members of the wide social stratum engaged in 
transmitting knowledge (as ‘intelligence’) to the British. For a while, he 
argues, they were engaged ina similar process as had informed the Mughal 
emperors before them. Subsequently, these informers found themselves 
relatively by-passed as the British began to develop their own more 
‘formalized’ systems using their own personnel. Fisher shows how such a 
preference arose, in places, through a contempt tinged with racism. A 
contemporary civil servant in Madras is reported to have said: ‘At present 
all intelligence is communicated by spies, a species of informer thatis little 
to be depended on. English residents, on the contrary, would be more 
tenaciously watchful.’*° 

Information thus acquired was disembodied and stored. Bayly argues 
elsewhere that, although there is clearly a continuity, it was as if the 
understanding of knowledge itself had changed.*” The British tended 
increasingly to regard knowledge in terms of raw data (or what I referred 
to earlier as M), which could be entered into a library. Ability to interpret 
it (K) seemed less important, and hence a close interaction with that 
stratum of indigenous informers was effectively belittled. The latter, of 
course, continued to inform the resistance to imperial rule. Whatever 
they now fed the British was read without critical competence, which 
had, ironically, been denied to them by their own arrogance. It was a 
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developing attitude towards information that led to disastrous self- 
deception more than once, and it may be argued that it contributed to the 
downfall of Indira Gandhi a century later. 

At the same time the information sought by the British served to create 
a spectacle back home. India’s remoteness could thus, in some way, be 
encompassed. It was a ‘representational view ** intended both to impress 
and to encourage the commercial adventurer, the civil servant and the 
subjects of the British crown in general. What it failed to do was to 
adequately equip the same with a critical understanding, as those that 
actually ventured out found to their cost. It was reinforced by a literature 
that, as Kanitkar makes clear,” was as racist as it was dysfunctional. By 
characterizing Indians as being without critical competence as a race, it 
once again denied the British themselves, as colonial rulers, the critical 
competence that could result from treating their teachers as if they had 
something to teach. By assuming otherwise, they would not even interact 
with Indian intelligence. 


CHALLENGE FROM ‘WITHOUT’ 


? 


Reaction thro ugh Expansion 


Although, control and conservation seem to have prevailed over the 
longue durée, nevertheless, the need for innovation was sometimes com- 
pelling. Buddhist ascendancy threatened Brahminic doctrinal instruc- 
tion, for example. Against the perceived threat a weapon had to be 
developed ‘in the form of easier and popular medium of imparting 
instruction in moral and religious principles’ and ‘within the easy reach 
of the masses’. Thus one authority interprets the slowly evolving scene.” 
From this challenge, he argues, there arose on the one hand a more 
accessible literature in the form of the sutras, intended for a wider, though 
still oral, communication of the burden of the essential Brahminic texts. 
On the other hand, Acharya argues*! that the Buddhist challenge led to 
changes in the content ofhigher learning, or more s pecifically an adoption 
of pramanainto Brahminic philosophy: the essential Buddhist method of 
philosophical enquiry. Pramana can loosely be translated as ‘means of 
knowing’: it reflectsa concern with the nature of evidence, and ipso facto 
presupposes a critical competence. The Brahminic intellectual position 
was thus strengthened. But what may (or may not) count as an im prove- 
ment in terms of philosophical method is of little relevance to the 
preparation for advanced learning at the elementary level. For from times 
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ancient to modern, there has been an extreme attenuation of coverage 
from the lowest to the highest educational level, and, unfortunately, high 
quality advanced education does not require the system to ensure similarly 
high quality preparation further down. Rawat claims, however, that it was 
due to the challenge of the Buddhist monastic education that Hindu 
Brahmins began to establish educational institutions, that shrines and 
heritages began to function as schools, and that Hindu kings began to 
endow such institutions to encourage the spread of education.” 

A similar challenge several centuries later is better documented; in 
south India the rise of the protestant Christian missionaries ultimately led 
to the expansion of formal educational coverage in Travancore. Itis worth 
briefly recalling the history. When John Munro took office as British 
Resident in Travancore, he was determined to counter the influence of 
the earlier Syrian Christians and Latin Catholics among the high castes 
and their unhealthy alliance with high caste Hindus. He recruited an 
army of protestants from the Church and London Missionary socie- 
ties for this purpose.** Arguably, the intention had been especially to 
extend the true faith (as they saw it) among the upper castes; but they 
found themselves unwelcome, and turned to more propitious ground 
among the lower castes instead.*? Though the purpose was conversion, 
the effect was social upliftment. The London Missionary Society was 
particularly active in establishing village schools in south Trivandrum: 
‘low caste adherents were benefitting from education that not only gave 
them an enhanced idea of their own status, but the skills to carry on trade 
or seek salaried work outside Travancore’.*° 

The Dewan who took control of Travancore in 1868 inherited a 
crumbling state. There was therefore good reason for widespread reform. 
But one area that seized his attention was the reform and extension of 
‘modern’ education, and, interestingly, especially for the upper caste 
groups who had been bypassed by the missionaries. The curriculum was 
to consist of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, health, 
political economy, and some Sanskrit to replace astrology, singing, 
didactic and religious poetry of the indigenous schools. The princely state 
had to pay. for the expansion and innovation (which it did from its coffee 
monopoly). 

By the time of the creation of the state of Kerala, the level of literacy 
was far higher here than elsewhere in India, and noticeably so among 
women, whereas there had been little difference as late as 1875.*’ The 
political competition just described undoubtedly contributed to the 
extension of knowledge transmission, but it would be difficult to establish 
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whether it also led toa change in the content of education towards greater 
cognitive competence. The process of such competition is also complex. 
The school may be the catalyst, wherein the overt or hidden curriculum 
leads oppressed classes towards a consciousness and critique. What 
follows may bea social reform ofa more general kind: land reform, trade 
unionism, public health demands—all of which occurred in Travancore, 
and later in Kerala to an extent unparalleled elsewhere in the subconti- 
nent. Or the church may provide an informal educational agenda, 
creating an awareness through the missionaries’ own social activity, which 
in turn leads to a demand for extension of formal education.” 

A powerful but not ultimately reliable weapon to perpetuate social 
reproduction is the control of the media. The interaction with technology 
here is revealing. For most of the time transmission was oral. This enabled 
small authorized élites to control not only the raw information dissemi- 
nated but also the gloss put upon it. It could discourage freedom to 
critique and the practise needed to acquire competence to do so. In regard 
to the transmission of religious text and its interpretation, both Hindu 
and Muslim authorities resisted the innovation of a new technology. The 
latter held out the longer.* As Robinson puts it: 


printing, by multiplying texts willy nilly struck right at the heart of person to 
person transmission of knowledge; it struck right at the heart of Islamic 
authority . . . In fact, Muslims only came to adopt printing when they felt Islam 
itself was at stake and print was a necessary weapon in defence of the faith. 


The challenge came from both Hinduism and Christianity, but it was the 
consolidation of British rule that prepared the ground. For the new state 
refused to deal with Muslims alone; moreover it allowed and sometimes 
(as we have seen) encouraged the spread ofa third religion. The power of 
the state could no longer be relied up on to defend the faith, and the rapid 
dissemination of Islamic literature seemed the only feasible way of 
resisting the challenge. No doubt, this would encourage reflection and 
heterodoxy within. Robinson argues that the written word makes this 
more likely; on it one may reflect at leisure, and form a critique at will. 
This assumes that the competence to do so exists. The subsequent rise of 
heterodoxies would confirm that it did, but we cannot know where such 
critical powers were nurtured.” 

The other side of Robinson’s argument is that oral cultures are 
particularly conformist because of the enhanced awareness of social pres- 
sure to conform. Such ‘conformist’ societies resist challenge longer, but, 
once the pressure of challenge has become irresistible, change more 
rapidly than others.’ No doubt the adoption of print when it came was 
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spectacular. But with literacy even today at exceedingly low levels, its 
impact may have been dulled. Christianity, which had also reluctantly 
adopted print considerably earlier, included in its programme the spread 
of literacy. In doing so it risked some loss of control and, eventually, that 
was the outcome. 

It might be argued that the next technological revolution put power 
back potentially into the hands of the original transmitters. For a while 
television was unassailable. Programme content could theoretically be 
controlled absolutely, and the nature of the medium was closer to oral 
communication than to the written word. It did not allow time for self 
study, for reflection, and for exercising critique. It reinforced social 
pressure by replacing the guru or ulema with the politician who could 
talk to you directly, and assure you personally of the righteousness of the 
social system, and inspire guilt for deviance by displaying with ridicule 
the fate of minority social behaviour. In India, incipient government 
control of Doordashan was clear tosee during the Rajiv Gandhi years. 
Then came a new technology in the form of a ‘dish”. It will be interesting 
to observe how far this modifies the control of the state. 

The accounts given above describe the reactions of the state. But the 
dilemma in question arises at lower levels of aggregation and instrumen- 
tality. Indeed, we can trace the same process in the household where we 
have evidence from such a unit of observation: this regrettably restricts us 
to relatively recent experience. The challenge I have in mind is from the 
introduction of the new agricultural technology in the Pakistan and 
Indian Punjab. Increased formal education for boys has resulted both 
from the technical advantage associated with the new technology, and 
also because the rapid commercialization of the area and rising incomes 
have increased aspirations. The effect on girls is interesting. The social 
groups within the region that had habitually protected girls by excluding 
them from education are now faced with a challenge: to secure a desirable 
partner (an educated boy) it is increasingly necessary to educate the girl. 


Fragmentation in the Aftermath of Challenge 


The resolution of the dilemma, ‘to produce or reproduce’, when under 
stress, is usually in favour of the former. Rarely does a social organization, 
religion or state dig itself in for good. The result is, as predicted, some loss 
of control. The emergence of Maulana Muhammad Ilyas’ Tablighi 
Jamavat in the 1920s is one such example. As Metcalf puts it,* “The 
hierarchic model, or vertical model, of teacher and student, was to give 
way to a model where all Muslims were accorded both the right and the 
duty to teach others.’ Robinson suggests that what crucially made this 
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movement possible was the challenge of print. Print reduced the authority 
of the ulema; the unthinkable became thinkable. Metcalf stresses the 
point elsewhere:™ 


To have any sense of how radical are the principles of human relations within the 
Tabligh one must recall the fundamental principles of Indo-Muslim 
society’... defined above all by structures of subordination and hierarchy .. . 
From an early age boys and girls both learn the careful calibrations ofage, gender, 
and birth... The Tabligh, drawing on core themes in the Islamic 
tradition . . . seeks to reform these relationships of subordination. 


It was the price orthodox Islam had to pay for allowing the means 
whereby there could be a widespread critical interpretation of the texts. 
This gave space for the exercise of critical competence, and arguably, by 
expanding the availability of the raw data on which such critique could 
operate, encouraged the emergence of a critical competence and confi- 
dence itself. This indeed was one among several heterodoxies that 
flourished in the aftermath of the decision to confront Hinduism and 
Christianity in South Asia by expanding the knowledge of the faith. Some 
of these heterodoxies have themselves begun to crystallize into new 
orthodoxies which are refocussing their efforts on control of competence 
toward their reproduction. The modern state of Pakistan, while imposing 
a limited control on the printed word and formal educational curri- 
culum,®» has until recently been able to monopolize television except 
for those segments of its population living close to the Indian border. But 
a fresh challenge has arisen: economic advancement requires labour 
mobility. Freedom of mass travel is another way of exposing your subjects 
to raw data and maybe also to critique. Under economic pressure, and 
with an eye on the fairly safe social environment of the destination, South 
Asian Muslims have been allowed access to the culture of West Asia. They 
have returned with video hardware and software—the latter not exclu- 
sively religious. Some control has been lost. 

A similar, though less pervasive, fallout of the resolution of challenge 
comes in the formation of idiosyncratic educational establishments. One 
of the most striking was Annie Besant’s experiment at Benaras. Besant 
effectively protected the virtue of orthodox Hinduism by co-opting the 
Western educational system. Whatever the syncretic result may be called, 
it never became an educational movement beyond her school because 
she never tried to make it so. Indeed, Kumar argues that by failing to 
interact with her subjects, Besant had no way of evaluating her creation. 
One could go on to argue that she had therefore no way of reproduc- 
ing her school in the form of an educational system. It was an extreme 
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case in itself of total control, maintained through one-way transmis- 
sion. It was indeed an absolute denial, in practice, of the principles that 
were to underlie much alternative pedagogy as, for instance, that of 
Montessori. 

Besant’s reaction is worth considering a little further. She believed in 
the value of what she interpreted as orthodox Hinduism, but also in what 
she regarded as secular Western science. That the practice of Western 
knowledge transmission was itself a culture seems to have eluded her, 
which is perhaps surprising when one remembers that the Christian 
church had been known to regard the spread of Western scienceasa useful 
way to induce the spread of Christianity among superstitious (i.e. Hindu) 
peoples.” 

Her school was started in 1898, by which time the British colonial 
educators had begun to consolidate their grip on the Indian educational 
system. It was necessary to follow the government curriculum to qualify 
for recognitionand aid. This allowed little time for the pursuit of religious 
education. The only solution was to extend teaching time to incorporate 
two curricula, Besant’s and the government's. We are back in the analysis 
of reproduction. Our orientation is now centred on the British. By 
creating a core and compulsory curriculum the colonial power ensured 
less scope for critique; alternative curricula had to be squeezed into 
overtime. One fears this may be an unwritten agenda of so many attempts 
at making a national curriculum compulsory. It is not the presentation 
of what you offer that counts, but the elimination of physical space for 
anything else. 

Nevertheless, one must persist in the argument raised above, that itis 
the process of education that decides whether a particular curriculum robs 
the student of the capacity to develop critical competence. In the wrong, 
or shall we say right, hands English (or Greek) literature or history could 
have been a vehicle for developing such competence. Furthermore, a 
hidden curriculum is difficult to control centrally. The missionary 
schools are accredited with inculcating a way of thinking, a manner of 
behaviour, an approach to self in society, all extra curricula, but with 
revolutionary potential. One gets the impression, however, that none of 
this happened in Besant’s experiment. She had not produced an alterna- 


tive pedagogy. 


METHODOLOGICAL DISCUSSION 


This essay has explored its central proposition in two parts: first, transmis- 
sion as reproduction; second, the dilemma initiated by the effect of 
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challenge and forms of resolution in expansion and fragmentation. In so 
doing it has drawn upon an empirical literature from without and in 
particular from within this volume. As I stressed at the outset, this is not 
intended as an exclusive framework or programme for analysis: it is one 
of several; nor, is it one to which the contributors themselves necessarily 
subscribe, or find useful. But a further caveat is in order, to forestall 
misinterpretation. It so happens that, chronologically arranged, the 
empirical material may appear to fall in order under reproduction, 
challenge, and aftermath. I believe this to bean accident. Itcertainly isnot 
intended to represent some meta-analysis of historical inevitability or 
evolutionary cultural maturity. In history the programme | hypothesize 
will have worked itself out time and again, recorded and otherwise. I agree 
with Bayly that the continuity of a process tends to get lost once one has 
isolated a change for analytical purposes. When the British arrived in 
India education was best described asa plurality; but one of the outcomes 
of the conflict with an alien ideology and religion was a loosening of 
traditional controls, which itselfled toa plurality of heterodoxies. So what 
changed? 

In the static plurality I see a variation along the theoretical sequence 
into which this essay divides. Some social organizations which are engaged 
in the transmission of knowledge, be they religious or secular, are ina state 
of control and reproduction contemporaneously with others facing 
challenge, dilemma, and resolution through expansion and production, 
while yet others again are in the aftermath of their resolution suffering 
disintegration and reformation from within. If the scholar will follow any 
one of these social organizations through time, he or she will, if our 
framework has any utility, observe in many cases the dynamics I have 
described. It is a story that can be-told not of South Asia as an aggregate 
whole, nor of any specific temple, mosque or school; it is at a meso, not 
a micro nor a macro level of analysis. 

The simultaneity of theoretical stages is brought out clearly if we 
shift to an Anglo-centric focus, for illustration. For the British, the need 
to control the curriculum in Britain was perceived to some extent as a 
problem of social reproduction. English élites, like Brahmins, conducted 
their higher education in the context of the Western classical literature in 
Greek and Latin. The industrial revolution, which, without too much 
violence to social historical analysis we may call a sustained exogenous 
shock, and its technical requirement for mass education, constituted a 
threat to the stability of élite culture. Toward the end of the nineteenth- 
century Arnold, Inspector of Schools, perceived this in terms of the 
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teachers of the new generation of children; for if they were not co-opted 
into the intellectual tradition of the upper classes there would be anarchy. 
It was essential that the new educated working class should not be allowed 
to build upon its own culture and consolidate its own critique assisted by 
the new educators. Hence, as Harrison” points out, there was a strong 
argument for opening higher education to the lower middle class in a 
common tradition with the élites, and that technically had to mean a 
curriculum based on English texts. There was a simultaneous challenge 
ultimately derived also from the industrial revolution—the working 
class’s own educational movement. The university extension movement 
which initiated the granting of external degrees sought to combat this 
challenge, and again the requirement was English, not Western classical 
languages. The 1921 Newbolt Report on English teaching in secondary 
schools put it starkly: “Literature, because it “endows the mind with power 
and sanity’ can neutralize both the Bolshevik hostility towards the 
“culture of capitalism” and that contempt for literature found “among 
the working classes, especially those belonging to organised labour 
movements’ .’8 

While this phase of challenge and resolution was being enacted in 
Britain, the British in India were arguably still more concerned with 
reproduction than production, and cannot be said to have consciously 
faced a challenge that required, as a possible solution, the mass expansion 
of education in India. As we have seen, that did not occur until after 
Independence. But they did see virtue in creating (or maintaining) a loyal 
élite. Harrison, quoting Visvanathan, suggests that the use of English as 
the subject for higher education was seen as appropriate for this cause. 
Indeed English came into the university curriculum in India before it was 
similarly adopted in England. 

The dilemma which lies at the core of the argument is therefore not 
time-bound. Nor ts it space or culture bound. The need for cognitive 
competence without sacrificing social control isa universal phenomenon. 
The dilemma layat the heart of one of the most serious intellectual debates 
in a modern state—serious at least in terms of the number of people 
directly affected: more than once the Chinese communist state asked itself 
whether it was better to be ‘red than expert’. 

There is clearly also a problem of agency in our attempt at an under- 
standing of knowledge transmission. Purpose implies consciousness. We 
have argued that much is transmitted through a hidden curriculum: for 
example the behaviour associated with an English middle class Christian 
in a missionary school. But is this also a hidden agenda, or, so to speak, 
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merely an unconscious by-product? We haye shown that, in the minds 
of some educators at least, the hidden curriculum was the curriculum. 
Equally we have been much concerned with who participated in the 
processes of learning, and argued that exclusion was a form of social 
control, not only because access to data was thereby limited, but because 
a hidden curriculum of caste differentiation was reinforced. But how 
conscious was that? The point we wish to make is that in the understand- 
ing of a social process it may not always be possible to distinguish cause 
and effect. 

Bayly argues that information and knowledge were not ‘transmit- 
ted through any common hegemonic understanding of the purpose of 
schooling.’ It would indeed be difficult to evaluate how commonly held 
were the views of social control. There is besides often an attenuation of 
ideological control as one proceeds from a distant seat of government or 
church to the teacher in the field. Grout indicates how the setting up of 
a museum, for all the high-minded or pragmatic rationalizing of the East 
India Company, can be due to the ‘dogged enthusiasm of one individual’, 
and an amateur at that. Between class and imperial interests and the 
individual in the field there is, besides, a lot of plainly muddled thinking. 

The question of agency seems to invite the question of class in another 
way too. Bayly borrows from Castells to suggest that there were early 
formations of an informational order in colonial India. In the current 
context one has to ask the question, was this a conscious class, aware of 
its identity as such and hence its potentially concerted power? My own 
view would be, probably not. It is true that knowledge was regarded as 
‘embodied’ (until the British attempted to disembody it) and that those 
in whom it was embodied perceived its exchange value. But most of these 
were (and are) people who saw themselves in diverse relationships with 
others. Teachers were also shopkeepers, and indeed craftsmen. Spies 
could be traders, and even landowners. 

A critical limitation of our understanding of agency is posed, as we have 
argued, by the nature of evidence. In most of the essays in this volume the 
focus is hierarchically determined. They do not speak to the receivers of 
knowledge. In that sense they suffer from the same pedagogic blindness 
that Kumar herself describes. Furthermore, by failing to select instances 
of transmission between subaltern groups for discussion, the understand- 
ing of purpose is class bound. Lele regards this as a disturbing problem in 
the context of pedagogic violence; against which a dynamic view of infor- 
mation and knowledge as creative competence, and ‘as being potentially 
revolutionary, particularly among the subalterns because of the immediacy 
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of their experience of contradictions between ideological claims and 
actual practice’ is crucial. It is hoped that further papers on our theme may 
build on this fundamental critique. 

However, there is surely room for some debate as to how this creative 
competence is acquired. It may be there at birth, like a programme (K) 
that needs accessing.” It may be learnt through the inevitable experience 
of conflict as Lele suggests. I venture to suggest that both these explana- 
tions are insufficient. To adopt, for the moment, a marxist frame of 
analysis in the context of capitalism (as Lele does), the development of 
human capital may be seen as a way in which surplus is maximized. 
Critical competence can be (and has been) acquired through schooling. 
The capitalist class (like the Brahmins) will both attempt to exclude other 
classes (castes) and ensure instruction does little to further the acquisition 
or exercise of critical competence as long as the technological and 
competitive environments do not cause such a strategy to compromise 
extractable surplus. In that respect the problem we are concerned with 
here would be situated in the context of class relations in the develop- 
ment of capitalism, not solely in the context of class conflict and protest. 
I would therefore suggest that Lele underplays the pedagogic deprivation 
of the oppressed which has itself facilitated the perpetration of the 
violence of the contemporary state which he describes. More generally, | 
would argue that the existence of class or caste conflict does not in itself 
ensure the development of critical competence in the oppressed. Such 
competence can only be acquired through the development of a critical 
tradition among the subalterns, crafted and reproduced through formal 
or informal education systems within their control. The rich and the 
powerful attempt to monopolize the transmission of knowledge and 
hence, I would argue, to suppress the development of such systems. It 
is as dangerous to assume creative competence in the subalterns as it is to 
deny it. 

It is worthwhile here to return for a moment to the essay by Powell in 
this volume. This illustrates with painful clarity the modern appropria- 
tion of the educational curriculum and content for ideological purpose. 
It amply illustrates the complementarity between raw data and ana- 
lytical competence. In the case of one history text she observes how 
laudably the authors suggest that pupils should attempt to evaluate for 
themselves the reign of Aurangzeb. But they offer too few data for such 
a judgement to be made responsibly. These are examples of ongoing 
pedagogic deprivation (whatever the enrolment rate in school). It is not 
clear to me that experiential learning can make up the difference. 
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Out of the dilemma—<it would be too stgong to call it crisis—between 
expansion and control of knowledge (K and M) in the face of challenge 
from without, is there an accumulation of cognitive competence? Is the 
level of critique among and outside of the rich and the powerful more 
developed today than it was three thousand years ago? And if so, is it 
because of or despite the reaction of those who wield power? Or, on the 
other hand, is the process merely cyclical? The myth of knowledge as a 
controllable and uncontrollable power is worth retelling, and in the 
process, our knowledge is remade. The essays that follow richly embroider 
the tale. 


NOTES 


I should like to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to Peter Robb, Chris Bayly, Avril 
Powell, Julia Leslie, and Jayant Lele for ideas and information incorporated in this 
essay, and for the critical comments of a reader. They are exonerated from any 
association with the views expressed herein. 


1. The workshop was the first in a series organized under the auspices of the Centre 
for South Asian Studies at SOAS on the general theme of ‘perceptions and 
understandings’ in South Asia. It was entitled ‘Purposes of Education and 
Information in South Asia’, and held at SOAS in December 1991. 

2. The indefinite article in the title of this first essay is used with intent to 
emphasize thar it is neither a summary of the contributions that follow, nor a 
teview of the literature in the context of which they might be read. While 
incorporating something of each of these aims, it is also, perhaps mainly, a 
position paper: it grew out of the original note written to spark off the workshop 
from which this volume is derived. It is essentially the way the editor perceived 
a continuity or common problem, that seemed to tie together many diverse 
types and instances of information transfer, in asking the question—why 
transmit? 

3. P. Bourdieu, ‘Cultural Reproduction and Social Reproduction’, in R. Brown 
(ed.), Knowledge, Education and Cultural Change (London, 1973). 

4, §. Carey, ‘Cognitive Competence’, in K. Connolly and J. Bruner (eds), The 
Growth of Competence (London, 1974). 

5. A clarification is due. ‘Stable state’ may be defined as the economist and 
demographer define it: response to an exogenous shock is such as to return the 
population or economy eventually to the steady state. Response may be passive: 
if people, or specific classes, or demographic groups continue to behave as they 
have always behaved, then, given certain characteristics of this behaviour, the 
mathematics show that oscillations are damped, not explosive. The role of trans- 
mission of knowledge in this instance is to reduce the probability of internal 
aberration and to ensure that, should it occur, the internal response will be to 
extinguish it. This is easily achieved if behaviour is strongly organized around 
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reinforcing a belief in the stable state, on a day to day basis. No innovative 
behaviour is required in the face of internal challenge, just a reaffirmation, 
maybe an enhanced reaffirmation, of belief. Sustained exogenous shock isa more 
serious matter. [timplies a threat to the system that the routine response cannot 
cope with. 


. Seemote 2. 

. See S. Carey, ‘Cognitive Competence’. 

. R.M. Gange, Essentials for Learning for Instruction (New York, 1975). 

. Indeed this requirement could be extended to the categorization of all know- 


ledge; see B. Barnes, Interests and the Growth of Knowledge (London, 1977). 


. B. Lincoln, Discourse and the Construction of Society: Comparative Studies of 


Myth, Ritual and Classification (Oxford, 1989). 


. A. Piatigorsky, Mythological Deliberation: Lectures on the Phenomenology of Myth 


(London, 1993). 


. We need here to clear away a couple of trivialities (trivial from the point of view 


of the current argument). The professional singer of songs does so because (in 
one sense) he/she achieves entitlements by so doing. In a monetized economy 
he gets paid (whether by the audience or by the rich and powerful). Similarly 
the informer or bureaucrat may harbour information asa source of rent in excess 
of his/her ‘legitimate’ salary. On the other hand the audience may listen, or 
pretend to listen, because they are forced to do so. You dared not refuse to listen 
to the myth of the Long March by lamplight at the end of the day. You are forced 
by the Shiv sanaik to observe the passing of Ganesh on the way to immersion, 
and the purpose of enhanced sound technology is to force you, children are 
beaten at school, and so on. 

See chapter 2 (this volume) (hereafter Transmissions). 

The argument parallels that of some of the critics of ‘orientalism’. Appadurai 
describes the creation of numerical data in terms of building an ‘mageof colonial 
India, a procedure that, one might argue, enhanced the confidence, if not the 
actual control, of the rulers. See Appadurai, ‘Number in the Colonial Imagina- 
tion; in C.A. Breckenridge and P. van der Veer (eds), Orientalism and the Post- 
Colonial Predicament: Perspectives on South Asia (Philadelphia, 1993). 

See Lincoln, Discourse and the Construction of Society. 

A.K. Ramanujan, ‘Foreword’ in B.E.F. Beck, P.J. Claus, P. Guswani and 
J. Handoo (eds), Folktales of India (Chicago, 1987). 


. F.M. Smith, ‘Indras Curse, Varuna’s Noose and the Suppression of Women in 


the Vedic Srauta Ritual’, in J. Leslie (ed.), Roles and Rituals for Hindu Women 
(Delhi, 1992). 

Indeed it may contribute substantially to relatively high literacy levels in 
localities that have already benefited from the expansion of the formal system, 
as, for example in the north-east of India (L. John Ao, personal communication). 
See chapter 12 (this volume). 

P.L. Rawat, History of Indian Education (Agra, 1965). 

W. Adam, One Teacher, One School, edited by J. Dibona (New Delhi, 1983). 
T.N. Madan and B.G. Halbar, ‘Casteand Community in the Private and Public 
Education of Mysore State’, inS.H. Rudolph and L.I. Rudolph (eds), Education 
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and Politics in India: Studies in Organization, Society and Policy (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1972). 

R. Kambargi (ed.), Child Labour in the Indian Subcontinent (New Delhi, 1991). 
M. Weiner, The Child and the State in India (Princeton, 1991). 

G. Sutherland, Elementary Education in the Nineteenth Century (London, 
iS75l) 

N. Crook and L. John Ao, Review of Weiner, The Child and the State in India: 
Journal of Development Studies, 28:4. 

This point came from the discussion during the Workshop on Purposes of 
Education and Information at SOAS (see note 1). 

See G. Sutherland, Elementary Education. 

K. Kumar, Political Agenda of Education (Delhi, 1991). 

See chapter 6 (this volume). 

The author and C.R. Malakar have worked on a statistical study of this pheno- 
menon. Despite 99 per cent enrolment of boys in primary school reported by 
1981 in the age group 6 to 11, the census shows attendance rising from about 
36 per cent to 72 per cent between the same ages. The position for girls is 
considerably worse. A similar contrast is explored for Pakistan in Z.A. Sathar and 
C.B. Lloyd, ‘Who gets Primary Schooling in Pakistan?’ (Population Council 
Working Paper, New York). 

S. Mukerji, Education in India: Today and Tomorrow (Baroda, 1988). 

R. Rocher, ‘British Orientalism in the Eighteenth Century: The Dialectics of 
Knowledge and Government’, in C.A. Breckenridge and P. van der Veer (eds), 
Orientalism and the Post-Colonial Predicament: Perspectives on South Asta. 
M.H. Fisher, Jndirect Rule in India: Residents and the Residency System, 
1764-1858 (Delhi, 1991). 

See-chapter 11 (this volume). 

See Fisher, Indirect Rule in India. 

C. Bayly, ‘Knowing the Country: Empire and Information in India’, Modern 
Asian Studies, 27:1 (n.p, 1993). 

T. Mitchell, Colonising Egypt (Cambridge, 1988). 

See chapter 10 (this volume). 

P.L. Rawat, History of Indian Education (Agra, 1965). 


B.K. Matilal, Perceptions: An Essay on Classical Indian Theories of Knowledge 
(Oxford, 1986). 

See Rawat, History of Indian Education. 

S. Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings: Muslims and Christians in South Indian 
Society, 1700-1900 (Cambridge, 1989). 

R. Jeffery, The Decline of Nayyar Dominance: Society and Politics in Travancore 
(n.p, 1976). 
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The other area of penetration by missionaries was the north-east. Again the 
effect was to create wider coverage of primary schooling for both boys and girls 
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among tribal populations. That effect has lasted to the present day with the 
north-eastern hill states having some of the highest literacy rates after Kerala. 

See chapter 4 (this volume). 

{t would bea mistake to assume that whatever critical competence existed arose 
out of formal schooling. As we have suggested above, informal education may 
have been more effective in this way. Indeed it has been argued that to look at 
the problem this way round is perverse. Understanding is there a6 initio. Formal 
education has the power to eradicate it, and typically does so, Illich, Deschooling 
Society (Harmondsworth, 1973); informal education has the power to draw 
it out (the Latin origin of the English word); Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed 
(Harmondsworth). 


. N. Crook, “On Social Norms and Fertility Decline’, Journal of Development 


Studies, 14:4. 


. M. Das Gupta, ‘Selective Discrimination against Female Children in Rural 


Punjab, India’, Population and Development Review, 13:1. 


. See chapter 3 (this volume). 

. Quoted from her paper contributed to the Workshop, see note 1. 
. See chapter 9 (this volume). 

. See chapter 11 (this volume). 

. See chapter 8 (this volume). 


. Ibid. 


. The ‘operating system’, to continue the analogy, is indisputably present at birth. 


But whether considerably more information and cognitive competence is 
present is not. Buddhist thought would suggest that much has been acquired in 
a previous experience; in a different way Plato argued similarly in his theory of 
recollection. Radical educationists like Freire have taken Lele’s position. 
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Mythological texts have been primary carriers of knowledge from the 
most ancient records of India to the present day. I would like to take this 
occasion to trace one particular myth that has survived for well over two 
millennia, and to ask what sort of purposes it might have served for those 
who invested in its preservation, and how it is still relevant for us today; 
this will involve us in questions of genre and questions of power. I would 
also like to ask what the myth itself tells us about ancient Indian ideas 
about one particular sort of knowledge—the knowledge of one’s personal 


identity. 


THE rrr OF SARANYUrev i bre! bers 


All over the world, people tell stories in which a man ora woman (ora god 
or an animal) secretly or magically replaces another man or woman (or 
god or animal) in bed. But the Indian tradition can boast of the longest 
unbroken treatment of the theme, beginning in the oldest variant that I 
know, the ancient story of Saranyu in the Rig Veda, and continuing in 
retellings throughout the centuries up to the present. This is one reason 
why Hindu stories are special: they havea 3,000 year lineage, an unbroken 
parampara (‘from one to the other’) of three millennia. And if a myth is 
a story transformed by time, Indian stories are the most rransformed, and 
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hence the most mythical. Moreover, Hindu myths differ from those of 
monotheistic cultures in allowing, or spelling out, the maximum number 
of paradoxes, in exploiting the possibility of paradoxes, maximizing the 
number of problems—unlike Biblical myths which tend to solve prob- 
lems.’ They do this in part by incorporating the commentary, in part by 
translating the story back and forth between different languages and” 
different story-telling contexts, and in part by tossing it back and forth 
between male and female storytellers. It is this, as well as the particular 
cultural details, that makes the Hindu stories different from other ver- 
sions of the story of the sexual double told in other cultures. 

The story of Saranyu is told im muce in the Rig Veda, composed in 
Sanskrit in North-west India, c. 1200-1000 Bc. Since this text purposely 
conceals the story, it will be helpful to have a brief plot summary first: 


Tvastr was the artisan of the gods. His daughter, Saranyu, married Vivasvant, the 
sun, and gave birth to twins, Yamaand Yami. Then she put in her place a female 
of-the-same-kind, took on the form ofa mare, and fled. Vivasvant took the form 
of a stallion, followed her, and coupled with her. From that were born the two 
equine gods called the Asvins. 


Now, this is how the Rig Veda plays with the story: 


‘Tvastr is giving a wedding for his daughter’: people come together at this news. 
The mother of Yama, the wedded wife of the great Vivasvant, disappeared. They 
concealed the immortal woman from mortals. Making a female of-the-same-kind 
(savarna), they gave her to Vivasvant. What she became bore the twin equine 
gods, the Asvins, and then she abandoned the two sets of twins—Saranyu.” 


The cryptic form of the text is explained by Maurice Bloomfield’s excel- 
lent suggestion that the passage ‘belongs to the class of Vedic literary 
endeavours which are styled in the Vedas themselves brahmodya or 
brahmavadya, it is a riddle or charade.* He gives as evidence for this the 
fact that no explanations are given for the hiding away of Saranyu, or who 
it was that bore the Asvins; instead, a series of hints are given and, at the 
end, her name—the answer to the riddle in so many folktales (such as 
Rumpelstilskin, or Lohengrin),* particularly in stories of masquerades: 
‘Who is it? What is my name?’ As the later Indian tradition attempts to 
unlock the riddle of Saranyu, it draws upon many deep-seated, often 
conflicting, ideas about human and divine sexuality and masquerade. 

In this first text, the female is explicitly an immortal, and her husband 
is a mortal (one of those from whom ‘they’ hid her). Both her immortal 
nature and her equine character make her (according to Bloomfield) too 
hot for Vivasvant to handle, even though Vivasvant is the sun: 
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The feeling that she is the victim of a mésallyznce grows more and more... . 
Possibly the story aims to conveya more special form of Saranyu’s dissatisfaction, 
which peeps out not only in her abandonment of her husband, but more clearly 
in her metamorphosis into a mare: Vivasvant in his human capacity may have 
failed to satisfy the instincts of the goddess, which were e probably laid out on too 
large a scale for his mortal capacities.’ 


Saranyu’s double is said to be of-the-same-kind (savarna), of the same 
sort, or type, or appearance, or of the same colour or class (varna).° As we 
shall see, a particularly Hindu contribution to this story is the implication 
of the changing meaning of varna. Bloomfield suggests that the double 
may be ‘a like one, double entendre: one like Saranyu in appearance, and 
like Vivasvant (the sun) in character or caste . . . like Saranyu in appear- 
ance, i. e. her double, and also one who is suitable in her character to the 
mortal Vivasvant—more suitable than the divine Saranyu, we may per- 
haps understand.” That is, the double is mortal, like Vivasvant, whereas 
Saranyu is immortal. The double produces no children, but Saranyu in 
her own persona produces a single, mortal child whose name (Yama) 
means ‘twin’ (and who is referred to as a set of twins in the last line of the 
passage), while, as the mare, she produces the Asvins, who are liminally 
immortal: at first denied the privilege of sharing the elixir of immortality 
(soma), they eventually get it (in a story involving yet another sexual mas- 
querade), but they remain somewhat déclassé because of their continuing 
affection for human beings. 

That Saranyu’s husband and child are mortal is as clear as anything in 
this riddle. Yama is in many texts said to be the first mortal.® In other, 
closely related texts,’ Vivasvant is explicitly said to be a mortal, to have 
been born to die, in contrast with his seven immortal brothers, and these 
same texts state that he was, even in the womb, inadvertently mutilated 
and consciously rejected by his own mother. Thus the theme of the reject- 
ing mother applies not only to the mother of Yama but to the mother of 
Yama’s father, Vivasvant. Someone other than Saranyu herself makes 
the female of-the-same-kind, but she herself abandons both The Twin 
(Yama) and the equine twins; there are no other children. The horses 
come into the story only in the form of the Asvins, but Bloomfield sees 
a hint of Saranyu’s transformation into a mare in the phrase ‘what she 
became’ (yat tad asid), and the commentator Yaska, glossing the Rg Vedic 
verses in his Nirukta (12.10), gives the double a child: 


Tvastr's daughter Saranyu gave birth to twins from Vivasvant. Putting in her 
place another female, a female of-the-same-kind (savarna), taking on the form of 
a mare, she fled. Vivasvant, taking the corresponding form of a horse, followed 
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her and coupled with her. From that were born the two Asvins. Of the female of- 
the-same kind, Manu was born. 


In the earlier text, ‘they’ (the gods, we assume) substituted someone else 
for Saranyu, with or without her consent. Here she explicitly produces the 
substitute herself. This is a significant shift, which raises a question that 
we would do well to bear in mind throughout this inquiry: does the 
woman masquerade of her own will or does someone else force her to do 
it? 

Yama has by this time become twins (yamau), and he has now been 
joined by another child, Manu, born of the female of-the-same-kind.”” 
The mortality of Yama is closely related to the nature of his brother Manu, 
the ancestor of the human race. ‘Manu’ means ‘the wise one,’ and Manu 
is the Indian Adam. Thus manava (‘descended from Manu’) isacommon 
word for ‘human’ (which, in terms of the lexical meaning of Manu as 
‘wise, mightalso be the Sanskrit equivalent of “Homo Sapiens’). Though 
Manu is not mentioned in the Rig Veda riddle verse about Saranyu, on 
several other occasions the Rig Veda refers to someone named Manu 
as the father of the human race, identifying him in atleast one passage with 
a patronymic that makes him the son of Vivasvant (8.52.1). But Manu 
isalso given the name (a matronymic’?) of savarnior savarnya(10.62.9 and 
.11)—the latter implying that, already in the Rig Veda, our ancestor was 
the son of the female of-the-same-kind or was himself someone of-the- 
same-kind. 

The story of Saranyu and Manu is narrated in greater detail in the 
Brhaddevata, a text composed some centuries after the Nirukta, in the first 
centuries of the Common Era: 


Tvastr had twins, Saranyu and a three-headed son. He willingly gave Saranyu in 
marriage to Vivasvant, and Saranyu bore him Yama and Yami, who were also 
twins. Out of her kusband’s sight (paroksam), Saranyu created a female who 
looked like her (sadrsya); tossing the couple of children (mithunau) to this female, 
she became a mare and went away. But in ignorance of this, Vivasvant begat 
Manu upon herand Manu becamea royal sage, like Vivasvant in his energy. Then 
Vivasvant became aware that Saranyu had departed in the form of a mare, and 
he went quickly after her, having become a horse. Saranyu, knowing that it was 
Vivasvant in the form of a horse, approached him for coupling (maithuna), and 
he mounted her. But in their haste the semen fell on the ground, and the mare 
smelled that semen because she desired to become pregnant. From that semen 
that was inhaled, twins were born, the famous Asvins."! 


Now, just as the theme of maternal rejection is extended backwards 
from Yama to his father the Sun, so in this text twin-hood is extended 
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backwards from Yama to his mother Saranyu, whose twin brother has 
three heads where she has three forms. Moreover, Saranyu's twins are 
given twin nomenclatures: yamau, as in the earlier texts, but now also 
mithunat, literally ‘couples’, providing a pun for her own ‘coupling ina 
subsequent verse. 

Saranyu’s ambivalence toward her husband here splits into two con- 
trasting sexual episodes. As a Goddess, she leaves him; as a mare, she 
receives him. By conceiving through her nose rather than her genitals the 
mare is placing smell, the reliable animal criterion for the appropriate 
sexual partner, above vision, the flawed human (and, apparently, divine) 
criterion: where vision made Vivasvant mistake the wrong female (created 
‘outofhis sight,’ paroksam) for his wife, and made the mare at first mistake 
him for someone else, ultimately, smell allows Saranyu the mare both to 
recognize her true mate and to conceive by him. The statement that the 
Asvins were conceived from the nose (nasat), may also have been inspired 
by a desire to account for their Vedic epithet of Nasatyas, Nose-beings,’ 
in the traditional Indian interpretation of the name. Other scholars have 
argued that the primary meaning of the name is ‘not false’ (”a-a-satya, 
literally, ‘not-not-true’ or not-not-real’)—an interesting assertion in the 
light of the fact that they are the ‘true’ sons of Saranyu, in contrast with 
their non-equine, and non-immortal, brothers. 


SAMJNA IN THE HARIVAMSA 


In several later variants, the goddess is named not Saranyu but Samjna, 
which means, significantly, ‘Sign’ or ‘Image.’ At the same time, Samjna’s 
surrogate is no longer said to be of the same kind or class, but is rather her 
chaya, her mirror reflection or shadow—a creature who is not exactly like 
her but is her opposite either in inversion (the reflection) or in colour (the 
shadow). This is the Harivamsa version, composed c. 600 CE: 


Vivasvant, the Sun, married Samjna the daughter of Tvastr. She had beauty and 
youth and virtue, and she was not satisfied by the form of her husband, the grear- 
hearted one called ‘Dead-Egg.’ For the form of Dead-Egg, the Sun, was burnt by 
his own fiery glory in all his limbs, and so became unlovely. ‘Let him not be dead 
while he is still in the egg,’ his father had said in love and ignorance, and so he 
became known as ‘Dead-Egg.’ But the Sun’s fiery glory was constantly excessive, 
and with it he over-heated the three worlds. 

The Sun produced a daughter and two sons: Manu and the twins Yama and 
Yamuna. But Samjna, seeing that the form of the Sun had a dark colour (syama- 
varna), unable to bear it, transformed her own shadow (chaya) of-the-same-kind 
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(or colour, savarna). Her own shadow became a Samjna that was made of magic 
illusion. Samjna said to the female of-the-same-kind, ‘I am going to my father's 
house; you stay here in my house. Treat my three children well, and do not tell 
this to my husband.’ The female of-the-same-kind replied, ‘Even if] am dragged 
by the hair, even if] am cursed, I will never tell your husband. Go wherever you 
like, goddess.’ Somewhat embarrassed, the wise woman went to her father’s 
house. But her father reviled her and kept telling her, “Go back to your husband.’ 

Andsoshetook the form ofa mare, concealing her form, and grazed in theland 
of the Northern Kurus. But the Sun, thinking, “This is Samjna,’ produced, in the 
second Samjna, ason who was his equal. And because the Sun thought, ‘This one 
looks like (sadrsya) the former Manu,’ his name was ‘Manu of-the-Same-Kind’ 
(savarni). But the earthly (parthivi) Samjna gave extra affection to her own child 
and did not behave in the same way to the older children. Manu put up with her, 
but Yama could not put up with her. In his anger and childishness, and through 
the force of future destiny, Yama threatened Samjna with his foot. Then the 
mother of-the-same-kind, who was very unhappy, cursed him in anger: Let that 
foot of yours fall off.’ 

But Yama, terrified by the curse and agitated by Samjna’s words, reported this 
to his father. “Turn back the curse!’ he said to his father. ‘A mother should behave 
with affection (sneha) to all her children, but this one rejects us and is good to the 
younger one. I lifted my foot at her but I did not let it fall on her body. If I acted 
out of childishness or delusion, you should forgive that.’ The Sun said, You must 
have had very good cause indeed if anger possessed you who know dharma and 
speak the truth. But] can’t make your mother’s words fail to come true. Worms 
will take flesh [from your foot] and go to the surface of the earth. ‘Thus your 
mother’s words will come true, and you will be protected from the blow of the 
curse. 

Then the Sun said to Samjna, ‘Why do you show excessive affection (to one) 
among your children who are all equal?’ She avoided this question and said 
nothing to the Sun, and he wanted to curse her to destroy her. Therefore she told 
everything to the Sun, and when the Sun heard this he became angry and went 
to Tvastr. Tvastr assuaged the Sun's anger and trimmed him on his lathe, 
removing his excessive fiery energy. Then he was much handsomer. 

He saw his wife the mare, and, taking the form of a horse, he had intercourse 
with her by joining with her in her mouth, for she was struggling since she feared 
it might be another male. She vomited out that semen of the Sun from her nose, 
and two gods were born in her, the Asvins, the healers. Then the Sun showed her 
his handsome form, and when she saw her husband she was satisfied. 

But Yama was greatly tormented in his mind by his karma, andas the overlord 
of the ancestors, the king of dharma, he ruled over these creatures with dharma. 
And Manu of-the-Same-Kind will rule in the future during the Era of Manu of- 
the-Same-Kind. His brother, Vivasvant’s second son, became a planet and is 
known as Sanaiscara (‘slow-moving, Saturn). Yami, the younger of the two 
(twins), became the famous river, the Yamuna."” 
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There are several significant developments in this expanded text. 
Where the Brhaddevata explicitly stated that Manu (presumably Manu 
the son of Vivasvant, Manu Vaivasvata) was the son not of the first wife, 
the true wife, but of the replica, the Harivamsasays that the first wife bore 
Manu (presumably Manu the son of Vivasvant, Manu Vaivasvata) and 
the twins, and the second wife bore a another Manu, Manu Savarni. The 
subsequent development of the text indicates that we are the descendants 
of the second Manu, not the first. Thus we are descended not only from 
a look-alike mother (as we were even in the Brhaddevata) but now from 
a look-alike Manu as well. 

The name of the second Manu is a pun: Manu is equated with his 
brother and is said to be savarni explicitly in the sense of ‘Manu of-the- 
Same-Kind’ (as his brother), though we know that he is also, impli- 
citly, ‘Manu Born of the Female of-the-Same-Kind.’ Where, even in the 
Rig Veda, Manu’s epithet was a matronymic, because his mother was 
known to be the double of-the-same-kind and there was no other Manu 
for him to resemble, here it is simply his own nick-name, and the other 
Manu is given the patronymic (Vaivasvata) that was originally his. Since 
the Sun thinks the double is the real Samjna (both he and Yama refer to 
her as Yama’s mother), he cannot name her child, Manu, after a resembl- 
ing mother, but he can name him after his resemblance to the previous 
child. Yet, that he does this seems to indicate that he is somehow aware 
of the substitution, perhaps a ‘displaced’ awareness that the double he lives 
with ts not his real wife, a Freudian error which happens to be a correct 
reflection of his male consciousness. Thus, in this text, where the epithet 
‘Of-The-Same-Kind’ is simply descriptive, Manu himself is a double, in 
a kind of secondary expansion from the initial premise that Manu is always 
somehow split and devolved. 

The names of the mothers change significantly too. By changing the 
name of the first mother from Saranyu to Samjna, this text makes both 
mothers of the human race unreal, for the name of the first wife means 
‘the sign’ or ‘the image’ or ‘the name,’ and the name of the second wife 
(Chaya) means ‘the shadow’. Samjnais The Signifier. (Hername contains 
the verbal root jna, ‘to know,’ cognate with the Greek gnosis, and the prefix 
sam, cognate with the Greek sun, Latin con; she is thus the co-gnoscenteor 
connoisseur). Since the word or name is the double of the thing or person, 
Samjna is her own double from the start. And perhaps it is relevant to note 
here that chaya in Sanskrit also means a commentary on a text. Thus if 
Samjna is the text, Chaya is the commentary; if Samjna is the dream, 
Chaya is the secondary elaboration. Yet it should be recalled that names 
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and images in India are regarded as in many ways isomorphic with reality, 
or even able to create reality.!? This consideration distinguishes the force 
of the Sanskrit term from its Greek and Latin cognates, and gives greater 
force and meaning to the female who is ‘just’ an image. 

The double in this text is different, too, for now she is called not only 
the savarna (the female of-the-same-kind), as in the earlier versions, but 
also the chaya (shadow or reflection) and sadrsya (the look-alike). More 
important, there is real ambiguity now about the person whom the 
Shadow looks like, Samjna or Vivasvant. Samjna in this text perceives 
herself as literally of a different class from that of her husband. We have 
noted that varna may mean ‘kind’ in the sense of mortal versus immortal, 
and might be translated as ‘class’ in that sense. But over the centuries, the 
word varna came primarily to denote ‘class’ in a sociological rather than 
purely morphological sense, reflecting the hardening of the lines between 
the social classes (called varnas) and the increasingly overt racial overtones 
of ‘colour’ (also varna). This shift in the méaning of varna may be why the 
savarna (‘same kind’) of the Veda and Yaska becomes a sadrsya (‘look- 
alike’) or a chaya (‘shadow’) in the Brhaddevata and the Harivamsa. The 
Harivamsa refers to the ‘dark colour’ of the Sun and the ‘same colour’ of 
the shadow woman, implying that Samjna rejected the Sun for his 
blackness and created an appropriately black mate for him (chaya here 
perhaps indicating the dark shadow than the bright reflection) -some- 
one who, being dark, like him, was of-the-same-kind as he. We have 
already seen (following Bloomfield) that even in the Rig Veda the female 
of-the-same-kind may have indicated that, like the Sun, she was mortal; 
the Harivamsa now adds that, like the Sun, she was black. It also refers 
to the shadow as ‘earthly’ (parthivi), belonging to the earth, in contrast 
with the other, the heavenly mother. Manu’s epithet of Savarni thus 
reveals yet another punning meaning: he is the son of the woman of-the- 
same-kind as his father. Thus Manu is not merely a double but a triple: 
he is of the same-kind as his replicated mother, his older brother (son of 
the true mother) and his (lower class) father. 

Here we may recall that Yama (who is the child, after all, of the real 
mother) is often described as a black man with red eyes. Presumably, he 
inherits this colour from his father. But there may be undertones of racism 
even in these early texts, perhaps linked to a more naturalistic perception 
of the sun as both black and golden. Yama is caught between his two 
parents: his step-mother curses him, and his father blesses him. He is the 
first mortal immortal. He becomes the first mortal when a part of his body 
is taken down to the earth, away from immortality. The mortality or the 
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mutilation of the Sun—and, more significantly, of the sons of the Sun—is 
a pivotal point of the myth in all of its variants. 

But to the extent that the female images are regarded by the texts as 
secondary, Samjna (‘the sign’) and Chaya (‘the shadow) might be 
regarded as mere reflections of the energy of their husband, the Sun. A 
feminist would read this myth as a powerful astronomical image of male 
domination. (Here it is relevant to recall that, in both the Vedas and the 
Puranas, despite the fact that the Sun is mortal and Saranyu/Samjna im- 
mortal, the Sun is worshipped and Saranyu/Samjna is not). And this 
interpretation is supported by other expressions of domination, as well. 
One manuscript of the Harivamsa inserts a short passage describing 
Samjna’s thoughts while she contemplates becoming a mare: 


She became very worried, and thought, ‘To hell with this behaviour of women.’ 
She kept blaming herself and her own womanhood: ‘No one should remain a 
woman, ever; to hell with this life with no independence. In her childhood, 
youth, and old age, a female is in danger from her father, husband, and sons, 
respectively.'* It was stupid of me to abandon my husband’s house; I did the 
wrong thing. Even though I have not been recognized, I have suffered now in my 
father’s house, and there she is, the female of-the-same-kind, with all her desires 
fulfilled. I have lost my husband’s house because of my naive stupidity, and it is 
no better here in my father’s house.’!” 


And with thar, she decides to become a mare. This reading of the myth 
combines what strikes us as a quasi-feminist perception of male persecu- 
tion anda male chauvinist justification for that persecution, projected (by 
the author of the text) into the mind of the subject (the woman/mare). 
Yet the Sun is surely a most pathetic victimizer, and the real energy— 
perhaps even the real power—in all versions of the myth seems focused 
on the tricky females. If this myth is about victimization, then it is 
certainly equally, if not more, about subversion. 

Now an old, silent character takes on new prominence: the wife’s 
father, T'vastr, who receives her at first when she flees from her husband, 
then forces her to leave, and finally mutilates her husband in order to make 
him acceptable to her. Tvastr is the artisan of the gods, the blacksmith, 
who is in many Indo-European mythologies crippled and, consequently, 
abandoned by his wife, or cuckolded; thus in Greek mythology, 
Hephaestus’s wife, Aphrodite, betrays him with Ares. Here it is Tvastr’s 
son-in-law (Vivasvant) and his grandson (Yama) who are crippled and 
abandoned by their wife/mother, and his son (the three-headed Trisiras) 
who is beheaded. 

The riddle about the foot (Worms will take flesh and go to the surface 
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of the earth. Thus your mother’s words will come true, and you will be 
protected from the blow of the curse’), as well as the mutilation that it so 
vividly describes, is a recurrent theme in this corpus throughout the 
world; recall, for example, the Sphinx’s riddle for Oedipus (‘What goes 
on four feet in the morning, two feet at noon, and three feet in the even- 
ing?’). In Sophocles’ play, as in the Puranic story of Yama, the mutilated 
foot is a synecdoche for the mortality of the body as a whole (like Achilles’ 
heel); and in the Greek play, as in the Hindu myth, the child is mutilated 
as a result of having double mothers. The Sanskrit text actually conceals 
another pun, for ‘foot’ (pada) also means a measure of poetry (as it does 
in English), and the trick of the word is what saves Yama’s foot. 

The fact that Samjna’s father mutilates her husband in Puranic texts 
lends probability to the incestuous connection that some Indologists have 
seen between Tvastr and Samjna and have identified, retrospectively, even 
in the Vedic corpus.'* Adalbert Kuhn, for instance, argued that in the 
Vedic verses, ‘The anger of the gods regarding the wedding of the father 
and the daughter also explains why the gods hide Saranyu and slip a look- 
like under Vivasvant.”!” The incestuous connection between Tvastr and 
Saranyu is further supported by the parallel between the story of Saranyu 
fleeing from Vivasvantin the form ofa mare and the myth of Usas (Dawn) 
fleeing from her incestuous father, Prajapati, in the form of a mare; he 
becomes a stallion, who mounts her; when she becomes a cow, he becomes 
a bull, and so forth, in order to produce various races of offspring." 
Samjna may even bea riddle term for Sandhya, another name for Dawn; 
the Doppelganger woman is then evening twilight, and the two twilights 
are the two wives of the Sun.'? The parallels between Samjna and Sandhya 
are striking: each is the wife of the sun, incestuously connected with her 
father.2° Moreover, both of them also designate linguistic symbols: just as 
‘Samjna’ means ‘sign’ or ‘image,’ so ‘Sandhya’ becomes the term for the 
‘twilight speech’ of later Hindi poetry, a speech marked by riddles, inver- 
sions, and paradoxes. 

Thus Bloomfield suggests, following Kuhn, a close parallel with the 
Greek myth of Demeter Erinnys (= Saranyu”), in which the woman 
becomes a mare to flee from an incestuous attack. If we hark back again 
to the parallels with the story of Oedipus, we see an example of the general 
contrast between Greek mythology, which often depicts incestuous rela- 
tionships between mothers and sons, and Hindu mythology, which more 
often depicts incestuous relationships between fathers and daughters. 

The nineteenth-century interpreters of Greek mythology who made a 
connection between Saranyu and Demeter went on to posit a pseudo- 
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scientific explanation that is in itself a myth not unlike the myth of 
Samjna: 


According to the philosophers the old myths which seemed to be naughry stories 
about the loves of Zeus, were realiter profound symbols for the truths of natural 
science. In other words, when Zeus is said to commit bigamy, it is because Zeus 
is the sun and the earth is a goddess, and when earth proffers herself to the blessed 
rays of the sun she casts a long shadow into space, which forms of course a second 
goddess. And behold, everything offensive has been blown away!” 


This commentary is strikingly reminiscent of the remarks of the great 
native commentator on the Rig Veda in the tenth century CE, Sayana, who 
even identifies Vivasvant with the Indian equivalent of Zeus (Indra, king 
of the gods), and connects Tvastr with the head ofa horse in another part 
of the story of Saranyu. Sayana is commenting on the Vedic verse that 
states, As Indra sought the horse’s head that was hiddenin the mountains, 
he found it in Saryanavat. Then they knew the secret name of the cow of 
Tvastr, in the house of the moon.’”? Sayana expands: 


The cow of Tvastr . . . who is the blazing sun. . . is a traveller in the house. . . 
that is, the orb .. . of the moon. Her own name... . that is, the energy of the 
sun... ishidden . . . disappearing at night. But they recognize her by her rays, 
for the sun’s rays are reflected in the clear circle of the moon, which is made of 
water, and these rays reflected there create an identical sign or image [yadrsim 
samjnam] even when cast upon the moon. This is the meaning. When the solar 
energy that disappears at night enters the circle of the moon, then, dispelling the 
darkness of night, it illuminates everything as if it were day. The sun which has 


this kind of energy is Indra himself.*4 


The two aspects of the sun, often reflected in the equine twins of Indo- 
European theology, may also represent the day and the night, the solar 
aspect of the horse as morning star versus the chthonic aspect of the horse 
as evening star. 

But as anthropogonies, these stories are saying more than this. It is 
surely significant that, in so many myths of this type, the children, usually 
twins, are abandoned by the mother. The myths seem to be saying that 
we, the descendants of Manu, are the children of the image, children of 
maya, not the children of the real thing. These myths embody the 
Vedantic view that we are born into illusion, live in illusion, and can only 
know illusion. Clearly this is a deeply religious story, not merely (or not 
even primarily) a story about men and women, or parents and children. 
For, in addition to human questions about incest, stepmothers, rejected 
children, and unwanted husbands, as well as questions about racial 
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colour, the Saranyu story raises theological questions about the origin of 
the human race and human death, about appearance and reality, and 
about the nature of the relationship between humans and the divine. It 
is the myth’s contributions to both sets of these enduring and insoluble 
problems that supply the force behind its constant transmission and 
transformation. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE AND SEXUAL IGNORANCE 


These stories are inherently paradoxical, for our double is not us. By 
definition, it is where we are not, and therefore things happen to it that 
donot happen tous. Moreover, mirror images and shadows are not exactly 
the sameas the figures that they ‘double.’ Mirror images are inverted, and 
shadows are colourless (ora darker colour), shape-changing, and often not 
there (this quality of discontinuous existence being what, according to 
Otto Rank, made shadows natural metaphors for the soul). It might be 
better to speak of shadows, not doubles, in myths in which the trickster 
is the opposite of the victim rather than a truly identical replica. What is 
it, then, that makes us say that the double is ‘the same’ as the person who 
is doubled? And what is it that we know about ourselves by knowing our 
double? 

Why is this problem of knowing the other expressed through a story 
about what Shakespearean scholars call ‘the bed trick’? It is, I think, 
because the sexual act is in itself the most ‘doubling’ and ‘undoubling’ of 
acts. Where all other doubles split into two, sexual doubles split into one. 
That is, there are all sorts of reasons, sexual and non-sexual, for an indi- 
vidual to proliferate personalities; but in the sexual act, the opposite 
happens: two become one, as the double (the couple) coalesces into one 
‘beast with two backs.”° The myths of sexual doubles represent this 
tension between the urge to diverge and the urge to merge. 


KNOWLEDGE AND POWER 


The relationship between knowledge and power in the sexual act is 
complex. The range of stories about sexual masquerades has taught us that 
when we ask, ‘Who is being fooled?’, different stories will give different 
answers. Moreover, to answer this question, we must first ask what sort 
of knowledge is obtained in the sexual act, and by whom. Knowledge of 
the body of the other, of course, on the most superficial level, and of the 
emotional vulnerabilities of the other. But this knowledge, like power, can 
flow both ways, as Yeats pointed out in his poem about the rape of Leda 
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by Zeus masquerading asa swan: ‘Did she take on his knowledge with his 
power, before the indifferent beak could let her drop?’ 

It is often rightly asserted that power results from knowledge, that 
knowledge is power; knowledge can be used to manipulate, to blackmail, 
and so forth. But sometimes knowledge results from power, for those in 
charge can force others to reveal themselves. Yet, dominance may also be 
a source of ignorance, not a source of power, for the dominator does not 
need to know anything about the objects of domination in order to 
dominate. And that ignorance may be, in turn, a cause of the loss of the 
power to dominate. Sexism or racism or classism clouds the judgement 
so that the other is beneath contempt, orat least beneath recognition. The 
man’s sexism (or his non-romantic attitude to the woman asa body rather 
than a person) may make him regard the woman as a mere object, so that 
he does not take the trouble to find out who she really is. Both sexism and 
racism dehumanize, deindividualize, the sexually and racially other; ‘In 
the dark, all cats are grey or ‘Put a bag over her head’ is the sexual 
counterpart to the racist, ‘All Japanese look alike.’ The masquerade 
succeeds because the victim of the masquerade, the oppressor of the 
masquerader, believes that ‘They are all alike.’ And itis this attitude on the 
part of the oppressor that gives the underdog the tool with which to 
subvert: if you think we all look alike, we can fool you. 

It may well be that it is because men have given most of our texts their 
final form that those texts speak primarily ofa woman being entered and 
known, and of a man as having (carnal) knowledge of the woman. The 
man is the knower of the woman-as-field (of knowledge, and of 
progeneration), and the Hindus speak of the soul as the knower of the 
body-as-field (ksetrajna), just as they speak of the legitimate son as the one 
born in the wife’s body-as-field (Asetraja). In these texts, the man goes 
inside the woman (“inside her head,’ as the sage goes inside the hunter in 
the Hindu embodiment of this metaphor),”’ and in this sense he claims 
to know more about her than she, who cannot enter him, knows about 
him. But the inadequacy of this formulation is often demonstrated by the 
very text that makes it in the first place: all that the man learns isa lie: she 
can conceal a number of things, including her very identity, by virtue of 
that very passivity that was to give him the advantage in knowing. This 
asymmetry, or paradox, of the sexual act which is a source of both truth 
and lies, is compounded by the asymmetry of public knowledge concern- 
ing whois the father (uncertain) or the mother (more certain) of the child, 
an asymmetry made yet more asymmetrical by the fact that the mother 
usually knows perfectly well who the father of her child is, though the 


father may not. Moreover, the mother may bear the child in concealment 
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and hand him over to someone else (as happens so often in stories of sexual 
masquerade), so that she also knows, though the father may not, who the 
mother is. 

It is also useful to try to sort out the different conflicting views of the 
men and women in these stories, though itis difficult to know whose voice 
is speaking to us, the voice ofa woman or the voice ofa man. For, although 
the classical Indian myths arealmost always written and recorded by men, 
there is good evidence within the tradition itself that women were always 
the source of some, if not most, of the storytelling; theirs might well have 
been an oral contribution to the tales that were ultimately written down 
by men. Yet, itis also good to bear in mind the likelihood that women will 
share the dominant mythology of their culture; they learn and assimilate 
the images that men have of them, and express those images in their own 
storytelling. Moreover, this is a two-way flow: the dominant culture is 
often strongly, if unofficially, influenced by those whom they dominate; 
men express images of themselves that they have learned from women. 
Since women were excluded from the Sanskritic tradition that is preserved 
in the myths recorded in the Vedas and the Puranas, we might hazard the 
guess that the women’s contribution was stronger in the realm of the 
vernacular, oral folklore than in the realm of Sanskrit texts, but again it 
would be difficult to substantiate such a claim—especially since there is 
no clear demarcation between the ‘great’ and the ‘little’ variants of any 
story. In any case, if we do grant that these stories are not entirely male 
creations, we may view the sexual doubling in some of these myths from 
the standpoint of the man and in others from the standpoint of the 
woman, even if we cannot prove that a man expressed the former and a 
woman the latter. And some myths seem to express both viewpoints at 
once. 

The problem is usually formulated from the man’s point of view: how 
is he to tell these women apart? This is what makes the story a riddle or 
paradox.”® Yet the stories are also gender driven, and show how the weak 
have to use their heads against political oppression.” Given this mix, the 
stories cannot simply advance the political agenda of the weak, or, for 
that matter, of the strong, since they are open-ended. 


MODERN IMPLICATIONS 


The ancient myths may cast light on such modern legal and psychological 
phenomenaas rape—both date-rape and what we have nowcome to refer 
to, in contrast, as stranger-rape. Inarecent lawsuitin Wisconsin, a woman 


who had been diagnosed as having a multiple personality disorder (she had 
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45 personalities) claimed that the personality who was flirtatious and 
promiscuous had accepted a date with a man who had pressed his sexual 
claims upon another of her personalities, who was shy and chaste. The 
whore invited him into bed and the nun kicked him out.*° We might see 
this as an exaggeration of the more usual claims in date-rape, that the man 
misunderstood the woman’s intentions, or even that he disregarded her 
explicit protests. As David Henry Hwang argues in his play, M. Butterfly, 
the ‘rape’ mentality argues that ‘her mouth says no, but her eyes say yes. >! 
[t thus splits the woman into a welcoming eye and a rejecting mouth. The 
rape mentality ignores speech and relies only upon vision, and the raped 
woman claims that the man falsely saw a vision of sexual seduction when 
she was sending unheard verbal messages of sexual resistance or revulsion. 

The myths support both these views. Some of these myths argue, like 
the woman who is the victim of rape, that the man does notsee the woman 
that he is with; other myths, or other parts of the same myth, argue, like 
the man who is accused of rape, that the woman herself is more than one 
woman, that the woman who wants the man is replaced by another 
woman who does not want him (or the reverse, depending on your point 
of view). 

This latter view, however, the view that a woman has several doubles, 
may also express another fantasy that the raped woman herself creates to 
deal with her memory of the rape. These myths may express the woman’s 
reaction to sexual violence; they may express a kind of personality 
dissociation in reaction to a rape: “This happened to some other woman, 
not to me.’ The double implies that the ‘real self’ did not experience the 
event.”* These are stories of denial, and of the dissymmetry in many sexual 
acts, where one partner is ‘there’ and the other is not. After all, each of us 
is several persons, and often one of us gets us into a situation that one of 
the others of us has’to get us out of. 

Thus the question is not simply whether one ‘knows’ one’s partner in 
the sexual act, but which one of the many aspects of the partner—Sam jna 
or Chaya—one recognizes. 


KNOWLEDGE AND IGNORANCE IN MYTHS 


Political oppression is closely related to mental repression: itis no accident 
that Freud used censorship as the metaphor for the mechanism that the 
superego uses to control the id. Where there is no repression, there is no 
symbolism. The metaphor of censorship spans several levels. On the level 
of unconscious symbolism, the superego censors the wish to commit 
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incest, for instance, with the result that people dream of incest in symbolic 
forms, often in the form of animals, especially horses. On the political 
level, the law censors freedom of speech, resulting in political repression 
butalso in secret plans for revolution. On the theological level, the human 
experience of the abandoning mother or wife, and the theological 
hypothesis of an abandoning god (otiose, absconditus, or deist) serve as 
metaphors for one another. 

This brings us to the role of language, metaphor, and knowledge in the 
myths of sexual masquerade. Women are riddles throughout this corpus, 
but they are also riddlers. We have noted in the myth of Saranyu the riddle 
of the mortal foot that is also the metre of poetry and the riddle of the 
woman who is the Signifier. The riddle is itself a double, often turning on 
the double meaning of a word or a phrase: the trick is to find out what the 
second meaning is, to identify the surrogate—which is also the point of 
so many of the stories of sexual masquerade. Saranyu embodies the riddle 
of the relationship between the Sign and the Shadow, the Text and the 
Commentary. 

The truth of myths is, like the sexual act itself, a two-edged sword; for 
stories, like lovers, lie. The story and the sexual act are the two great 
doublers. The formand content, the myth and the masquerade, converge: 
they are both lies, and they are both truth-tellers. Masqueraders pretend, 
and stories pretend, and yet their pretences ultimately provide a kind of 
truth that is otherwise unattainable. 

For, though ‘knowing’ is a euphemism for the sexual act in many lan- 
guages (all ultimately deriving from the Biblical Hebrew usage, and 
extending into Biblical Greek as well: when the angel tells Mary that she 
is going to have a baby, she replies, ‘How can that be, since I do not know 
a man?’),* the myths demonstrate that people often literally do not know 
who they are in bed with. 

Francois Flahaut has commented on the relationship between narra- 
tive and sexuality: 


Every human being has two umbilical cords: one, made of flesh, is cut at birth; 
the other, even before conception, weaves a person into language. But not only 
can this second cord never make up for the cutting of the first, it is itself an 
ambiguous, or paradoxical, umbilicus: it connects only by keeping apart; it 
plunges each person into the immense universe of meaning only at the price of 
an irrevocable break. . . . Fictional narratives are one of the forms of compromise 
(sexual life is another, and the most basic) which seek to reduce this paradox. 


The paradox of linguistic alienation argues that the original unity of 
languages (in Eden) was shattered at the time of the tower of Babel; 
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narratives seek to heal that break, when one person tells a story and the 
other says, ‘Yes, I understand; that’s my story, too.’ But, the decon- 
structionists argue, that they never do understand another person's story. 
Similarly, the paradox of sexual separation argues that when the (Lacanian) 
umbilical cord is cut, we are separated from our mother; sexual union 
seeks to heal that break, when one person joins physically with another 
(and so, Genesis tells us, a man leaves his father and mother and cleaves 
to his wife, and they are one flesh). But then the sexual partner may 
abandon you just as your mother did, or turn out not to be the person you 
think he or she is. 

When these two paradoxes of linguistic and sexual alienation, the tower 
of Babel and the paradox of sexual separation (from the mother), are 
simultaneously addressed in narratives about sexual life, the form (the 
narrative) reinforces the content (the image of the sexual act). In myths 
about sexual doubles, the two paradoxes converge and attempt to heal one 
another, as narrative and language themselves may emerge as substitutes 
for the lost object of love.*’ But they may, rather, tear the rift even farther 
apart, language tearing away at sexuality and sexuality at language. 

The truth of sex inheres, in the most literally superficial level, in 
nakedness: we see one another uncovered. But, as Nietzsche pointed out, 
nakedness is the best mask, and there are other sorts of truth, more cul- 
tural than natural, associated with sex, such as words cried out at the 
moment of passion, the moment of truth. Indeed, many traditions record 
the theme of what Sanskrit poetics calls the namaskhalana (‘stumbling on 
the name’), the awkward situation that arises when a man calls out the 
name of one woman when heis making love to another. In this case, words 
betray the truth, while the physical act lies (in implying a monogamous 
love). 

Of course, speech is also an event; the telling of the story is itself an 
event, which requires to be told. Thus, Lila Abu-Lughod has noted the 
ways in which Bedouin women use the ‘veil’ of poetry to tell the truth 
about the emotions that their culture does not allow them to express 
publicly—including, notably, jealousy with regard to their husbands’ 
officially sanctioned polygamous attachments.** Speech, which the rape 
mentality ignores, can subvert rape, and the raped woman is often silenced 
by having her tongue cutout, asin the myth of Philomela (or Shakespeare’s 
Titus Andronicus) which ties together the motifs of rape and poetry. 

In Indian texts dating from ¢. 800 BcE, the great phallic god, Indra, 
sends his grandson to seduce a demoness named ‘Long-tongue,’ to im- 
mobilize her through sexual intercourse so that Indra can kill her by 
piercing her with his phallic thunder-bolt.” Long-tongue’s excessive 
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vaginas provide a precedent not only for the (female) vagina dentata of 
several demonic figures in Hindu mythology,** but also for the (male) 
lolling tongue of the deadly goddess Kali on many icons, a female phallus. 
Butit is also the organ of language (‘tongue,’ or /angue, in the sense both 
of ‘part of the mouth’ and of ‘language,’ as in “‘mother-tongue’). So, too, 
the phallus itself, as Lacan tells us, is a word, a ‘tongue’ in the other sense 
of the word. Indeed, one Sanskrit word for the penis is /inga. (It would 
be wonderful if linga were related to the Latin /ingua, but! fear this cannot 
be). Now, the primary meaning of linga (according to the standard 
Sanskrit dictionary of Sir Monier Monier-Williams) ts ‘amark, spot, sign, 
token, badge, emblem, characteristic’; it then means ‘any assumed or false 
badge or mark, guise, disguise.’ The idea that a sign 1s, zpso facto, a 
deception is worth noting. And linga also means ‘proof, evidence; .. . a 
sign of guilt, corpus delicti.’ But itsnarrower meaning of ‘the sign of gender 
or sex, organ of generation’ is further narrowed to ‘the male organ or 
Phallus (especially that of Siva)’ or ‘the image of agod, an idol.’ The sign 
of universal sexuality is linked with the sign of a particular god, Siva, 
in texts that argue that all human beings are naturally designed to be the 
worshippers of Siva and his wife Parvati; the clear proof of this is the fact 
that all men have the linga, and all women the pinda (the vagina, the image 
of Parvati).?? Moreover, logically, Monier-Williams continues, the linga 
is ‘the invariable mark which proves the existence of anything in an object’ 
(as in the proposition “Where there is smoke, there is fire,’ where smoke 
is the linga of fire). And, finally, in grammar, linga means, ‘gender.’ Thus 
the ancient Hindus recognized the primacy of sexuality in human life as 
the distinguishing sign, the physiological equivalent of the signs of gram- 
mar, evidence, deception, and, most significantly, divinity. 

A similar conflation of ideas may be seen in a much older term that is 
central to the story of Manu: varna, which means class—including, most 
prominently, the four social classes—but is also used to distinguish 
mortals from immortals in the story of Samjna and to distinguish family 
from non-family in the tale of the incest of Yama and Yami, the twins born 
of Samjna.” The closest equivalent to varna in a European language is the 
French genre, which is used, most significantly, to distinguish sexual 
genders as wellas literary styles. Thus, where we speak of gender-bending, 
we might speak simultaneously of genre-bending. 

R. Howard Bloch, in The Scandal of the Fabliaux, notes that, among 
the many sexual tricks depicted in the medieval French stories, the 
dirty story itself is the greatest trick of all. People use tricky speech to 
accomplish their sexual ends; the genitals and the tongue are conflated, 
and genitals (dismembered and animated) often literally tell tales. As 
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Bloch remarks, ‘It is not the desiring body that generates the tale which 
merely reflects it, but the tale which produces desire and which can even 
be held responsible for the desire for narrative.... There can be no 
difference between the desire so often expressed in sexual terms on the level 
of the theme and the desire for the story itself.”*! In other words, these are 
not merely stories about sexual tricks; they are stories about stories.*” They 
use dirty sexual tricks to say something about the dirty and deceptive tricks 
of language. The central event is not necessarily the cuckolding, bur the 
clever words that the woman tells to conceal the cuckolding. And the 
excitement that we experience in hearing the story is an excitement about 
the language—the desire to hear the story—more than the desire for the 
sexual act described in the story. 

The story also plays upon the use of the voice, and of words, as an 
aphrodisiac: as we learn from Cyrano de Bergerac, as well as from everyday 
Irish blarney, the voice is a most potent sexual double. The tongue, in this 
context, is far dirtier than the genitals. This is a very different sort of 
upward displacement, the sort noted not by Freud but by Claude Lévi- 
Strauss, when he remarked on the ways in which men exchange women 
in the same way that they exchange words: 


That the mediating factor, in this case, should be the women of the group, who are 
circulated between clans, lineages, or families, in place of the words of the group, 
which are circulated between individuals, does not at all change the fact that the 
essential aspect of the phenomenon is identical in both cases.” 


Yet, there is a special truth in myth that compels us, beyond all other sorts 
of more falsifiable truths. The knowledge that the myth transmits is, in 
part, self-validating; it transmits the knowledge ofits own truth. But these 
myths also deconstruct their own truth, and tell us that language, in 
which myths are inscribed, is a lie. Thus they tell us about the deceptive 
nature of knowledge itself, both sexual knowledge and the fragile knowI- 
edge transmitted by language. 
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Meandering Madrasas: Knowledge 
and Short-term Itinerancy in the 


Tablighi Jama‘at 


BARBARA D. METCALF 


The Tablighi Jama‘at, as it emerged in north India in the 1920s, seemed 
to share a range of broad characteristics common to many movements in 
the Indian subcontinent in that period. The Tabligh was a movement 
designed to recover pristine teachings and examples, to identify a core of 
legitimate practices, and to eliminate a range of religiously unacceptable 
accretions.’ In this, the Tabligh was not only like many Muslim move- 
ments, but like movements in other historic traditions in that period, 
above all in Hinduism, where a predominant trend in this century has 
been towards identification of certain core texts and symbols for all who 
identify as Hindus. Islam is often taken to be self-conscious and relatively 
monolithic in the subcontinent; in fact, one might argue that ‘Islam’, in 
its self-conscious content and concern with boundaries, is as new as 
‘Hinduism’ is now widely regarded as being.’ 

Like other movements, the Tabligh operated in an oppositional 
environment.’ Most obviously, the incentive to its programme lay in part 
in the work of the Arya Samaj in the area south-west of Delhi known as 
Mewat.* The Mewatis, poor peasants and labourers, had become a 
particular target of movements of Hindu reconversion, an understand- 
able target since they apparently exhibited few of the sartorial or behavioural 
symbols associated with being Muslims. Early Tabligh leaders also 
expressed concern about Christian missionary influence in thisarea. Since 
the Mewatis had been classified as criminal by the British and since in the 
Tabligh imagination, they rapidly became assimilated to the Bedouins of 
Arabia to whom the Islamic message had to be brought, their character- 
istics are shrouded in a dual layer of myth. 
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In this early period, Tabligh, as a product of the reformist movement 
generally, also stood in opposition to a range of internal Muslim religious 
styles: to the practice of customary rituals and ceremonies that came to 
be understood to conflict with Shari'a law; to what were seen as excesses 
of Shi‘i devotion to the imams; and finally, to deviations associated with 
Sufi devotion to holy men. All this they shared with reformists generally; 
however, they also opposed participation in political life and in public life 
generally, marking them as different from some of the reformists. While 
Tabligh needs to be understood in the context of these positions it reject- 
ed, it is critical to underline that absolutely none of this is explicit in 
Tabligh texts or ideology. The opposition is implicit. To read Tabligh 
texts, to listen to Tablighis speak, you would not know that there were 
Hindus in India; you would not hear a word of internal debate. The move- 
ment has eschewed all debate and encourages participants to avoid 
criticism of other movements at any cost. Even so, in the commitment to 
difference, in the belief that one is making a choice in defining and 
practicing a religious tradition, Tabligh is one with other religious 
movements of its day. 

Similarly characteristic of many movements, the Tabligh movement 
fostered horizontal solidarities among participants and encouraged lay 
leadership. The originator of the movement, Maulana Muhammad Ilyas 
(1885-1944), explicitly envisaged ordinary Muslims as being ina position 
to teach, preach, and offer guidance in a way that had heretofore been 
associated with the learned ulema or the sufi shaikhs. The hierarchic or 
vertical model of teacher and student was to give way to a model where 
all Muslims were accorded both the right and the duty to teach others. 
The transition to a lay leadership, linked in part to the new availability of 
printed texts, has marked a fundamental transition in claims to religious 
authority across religious traditions in this century. 

The Tabligh method of education was not without parallels in this 
period if we identify that education with experiential learning. Nothing 
was more characteristic of the entire Tabligh enterprise than its profound- 
ly behavioural approach to personal formation and to the acquisition of 
religious knowledge. The more one practises, the more one participates, 
the more one is likely to reach the movement’s personal ideals. There is 
no distinction between knowledge and practise: thus I was warned not to 
trust anyone describing the movement, who had not at least undertaken 
one four-month tour. No one who had not participated could possibly 
understand the movement. There is thus no value given to intellectual 
ability or verbal skill on its own. 
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Maulana Ilyas himself had been a product of another innovation in 
education: the scholarly experiment launched at Deoband in 1867 that 
had introduced the new formal principles of Western-style education— 
staff, a fixed syllabus, classrooms and final exams, a boarding house—in 
the transmission of religious education. But, successful as that system had 
been in producing religious leaders who could serve as interpreters of the 
religious tradition and play the role of teachers, prayer leaders, trustees of 
property, religious advisers, and so forth, for him, it simply had not 
reached far enough.’ All Muslims—thart is to say, all male Muslims, since 
the issue of institutional education was understood to apply only to 
them—could not enroll in a madrasa, nor even, in a society of highly res- 
tricted literacy, be expected to have even elementary familiarity with 
religious texts. In this context, Maulana Ilyas conceived of a different way 
of educating Muslims like the humble Mewatis he first encountered as 
migrant labourers to Delhi, passing by the mosque where he was based 
near the old shrine of the Sufi saint, Hazrat Nizamu‘d-din. With them he 
began the pattern of the ‘moving madrasa’—the missionary tour—that 
is the single most distinguishing characteristic of the Tabligh. 

Maulana Ilyas was not a John Dewey who spoke explicitly of a ‘beha- 
vioural theory of pedagogy’ or linked the institutional form of learning to 
the resultant society. The language he used was derived from holy texts, 
and the theory, if so we can call it, was wholly implicit in what he deve- 
loped. The basic principle of Tabligh was that it was the obligation of 
every Muslim to offer guidance, to reach out, as the word tabligh suggests, 
or, to use another common term, to offer an invitation (da ‘wa), to every 
Muslim to fulfil the religious duties enjoined in the sacred texts. It was in 
the act of engaging in this process of offering invitations that a person 
would of necessity extricate himself from everything he should not be 
doing, from the routine absorptions of everyday life with all their 
compromises, deviant practices, and generally unwholesome influences. 

Ideally, some ten or twelve men, forming a group or jama at, would set 
out, travelling to reach fellow Muslims to offer them guidance. Those 
men unable to travel, or during times when they are not travelling, gain 
some of the.experience of the tour by gathering once a week to spend the 
night together in central mosques in their cities. Women rarely travel on 
tour, though some may accompany their husbands; instead they gather 
in each other’s houses for discourse and prayer in some kind of regular, 
weekly or more frequent, pattern. 

The first priority in offering guidance is to invite other Muslims to join 
them in performing the five times daily canonical prayer and to continue 
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thus to pray thereafter. Tablighis are often encountered in airports, on 
buses, in neighbourhoods, or in college hostels, going on rounds to invite 
other men to join them for congregational prayer. The prayer models the 
discipline and humility meant to pervade all their actions. Great impor- 
tance is given to corporate worship and corporate action, especially in 
prayer. Fidelity in that would be the first step in fidelity over all and in true 
knowledge ( i/m), which is knowledge of one’s own humble created status 
in relation to God. While on the tour, it is important that no pride or 
arrogance, no easy criticism or focusing on flaws, mar relationships with 
fellow Muslims. Rather than engage in disputation which is anathema to 
Tabligh, there is confidence that enjoining the good, as the Quranic 
phrase puts it, would virtually of itself, as the phrase continues, forbid the 
wrong.° 

The tour was seen as the great opportunity; when freed of home en- 
meshments and in the company of the likeminded, the Tablighi would 
at the outset, himself pray, fast, and follow other fundamental obligations 
of Islam. Maulana Ilyas’ own dictum was: 


We have left our homes to reform ourselves, before we reform others. Our real 
aim and object during the journey is that being in the atmosphere of the pious, 
and the God-fearing, we should strengthen our relationship with Him, should 
perform our Prayers in the best possible manner. Thus weshould remember Allah 
as much as possible, should serve one another sincerely, and should devote 
ourselves to all good deeds .. .” 


Before every act, the group is assembled for instruction on the adab or 
precise rules of behaviour derived from Prophetic example, which are seen 
as appropriate to eating, sleeping, travelling together, and so forth. This 
is the occasion for experiential learning. Participants would at the same 
time continually, by word and example, mutually correct themselves. 
Perhaps most important, Tablighis would be recipients of grace rained 
down on Muslims acting jointly ‘in the way of God’ because they were 
engaged in tabligh. Maulana Ilyas said that the jama‘at was to be a mov- 
ing (chaltee phirtee) madrasa or khanaga, a school or hospice, educating 
the ‘teachers’ above all. 

A long held theory of moral development, evident, for example, in al- 
Ghazzali (d.1111), puts particular stress on the importance of external 
behaviour to transform internal attitudes and dispositions. Far from 
seeing hypocrisy as a willed disjuncture between action and feeling, such 
action is regarded as good sense and a mark of the will to change. Beyond 
that, particularly in the Sufi literature cherished in the reformist tradition, 
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formal acts of worship are interpreted as having far reaching ethical 
implications, orienting the believer to a position of humility and obedi- 
ence before God and to compassion toward other people.® 

Beyond this, through the reading of cherished texts, the discussion of 
what is in them, and presumably the embodiment of their teachings by 
the more advanced, the model behaviour of the Prophet is learned and 
absorbed. The texts used include a collection of pamphlets (typically 
bound in a single volume from the 1950s onwards) which were written 
(from the early 1930s) by a nephew of Maulana Ilyas at his request. The 
author, Maulana Muhammad Exochoria Kandhalawi (1898-1982), was 
a revered teacher of Prophetic tradition and a respected spiritual guide in 
the Deobandi tradition; he was associated with a Deobandi school, the 
Mazahiru'l-'Ulum, located north-east of Delhi in Saharanpur. In the 
spirit of the movement, these pamphlets neither stressed the faults of 
other Muslims nor defended the rightness of their own teachings, but 
rather celebrated the merits of, and the merits to be gained by, righteous 
acts of obedience to God. The pamphlets are thus entitled the merits 
(faza tl) of the Qur'an, of prayer, of fasting, of repetition of pious formulae 
(zzkr); other works, published separately, celebrate the merits of the hajj 
and of charity. An important publication on the merits of tabligh links 
that obedient act with the required obedient acts which are indisputably 
accepted by all Muslims.’ 

In addition to these texts, Maulana Zakariyya composed a book on the 
lives of the companions (Hikayatu’s-sahaba), always placed first in the 
collected volume. This is perhaps the single text most read in the course 
of missionary tours because it inculcates the courage, suffering, piety, 
humility and overall behaviour of the Prophet’s Companions. Critical to 
the Tablighi sense of the importance of their endeavour is the belief that 
their actions replicate those of early Islam. Just like the Companions, they 
go out ‘in the way of God’ (fi sabili Uah), just like them they are engaged 
in strenuous effort (jz/ad), just like them they are holding out the way of 
Islam to people who may call themselves Muslim but who, like the 
original target of Tabligh teachings—the Mewatis—are effectively so 
ignorant and so lax that they are essentially no different from the Bedouin 
of the Prophet’s own day. The promise to those who undertake this jihad 
is that they will reap the rewards of those who initially spread Islam. 
Another important guide to those they so emulate is the thirteenth- 
century Riyazu’s-salihin of Imam Nawawi; also a compendium of Pro- 
phetic tradition it is now translated from Arabic into the cosmopolitan 


languages primarily used in the Tabligh—Urdu, English, and French. 
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Books seem centrally important to Tabligh undertakings, as evidenced 
by the presence of a large book store, with a substantial export business 
and a branch in Bombay, situated directly opposite what might be called 
the spiritual centre of Tabligh activity world wide, the Banglewali Masjid 
in New Delhi. Indeed, print is the only ‘mass medium’ used by Tabli- 
ghis: they eschew videos and cassettes for example, not only because of 
the dubious legitimacy of any representation of humans, but also because 
they insist on the central importance of the immediacy of human contact 
and human model represented by the personal invitation of the tour. The 
books that are used are very few. This is notan intellectual movement that 
encourages speculation and breadth. Print becomes a stimulus to orality 
and, in turn, a stimulus to action and behaviour. 

We think of print as expanding what is available to people, of offering 
alternatives and challenging received knowledge. In this case, the move- 
ment solves the potential conflicts and confusions resulting from the 
‘explosion’ of print by choosing key works that are used and known 
intensively. Print in this case deepens one particular kind of knowledge 
and sets it apart. Some two decades before Maulana Ilyas began his 
movement, another Deobandi, Maulana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi wrote what 
was to be an enormously influential text, the Bihishti Zewar, intended to 
be an entire education for women. As he approached the end of the work, 
he worried about all the newly printed materials available in Urdu and 
compiled an index of proscribed and recommended works, many by title 
and some by genre, to guide women in their choice.'? Maulana Ilyas’ 
movement characteristically ignored all that might be worried about and 
simply focused on those texts that were deemed to be unquestionably and 
unequivocally good. 

Beyond the classic Muslim emphasis on knowing and adhering to 
Prophetic example, the Tablighi Jama‘at developed a range of protocols 
for behaviour while.on the tour. These can be seen as critical to making 
an impact on individual lives, which has been the movement's goal. 
Fundamentally, the experience of the tour re-educates people away from 
the hierarchic behaviour learned in so many other domains of life: in the 
family among junior and senior members; in school where the teacher 
may inculcate deference by humiliation and physical punishment; in the 
world of work, where status is measured and acknowledged in every 
word.'' The goal on the tour is to accept every participant equally, 
regardless of age, social class, or degree of learning. The leader of the tour, 
chosen for that occasion by mutual consultation, may be of any back- 
ground but should ideally be the person most advanced in faith. Decisions 
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on the tour are to be made similarly, through a process of consultation, 
and all actions are to be reviewed and assessed, a measuring to be accepted 
humbly by all involved. 

In the course of travelling together, great emphasis is put on mutual 
service. Part of Tabligh self-image is the picture of a brigadier general 
donning a lungi to serve food tothe group assembled. Ideally, each person 
will take on any role, acting as leader at one time, as cook, and as the 
spokesman in offering guidance at other times. That last role in particular 
is a continuing stimulus to humility in the likelihood of frequent rebuff. 
But even the amir serves others, as a letter of a university graduate, 
preserved in the papers of Maulana Ilyas, describes: 


He looked after everyone’s comfort throughout the journey, carried the luggage 
of others on his shoulders, in addition to his own, in spite of old age, filled the 
glasses with water at meal times and refrained from sitting down to eat until 
everybody had been seated comfortably, helped others to perform wuzu on the 
train and drew their attention to its rules and proprieties, kept watch while the 
others slept and exhorted the members to remember God much and often, and 
did all this most willingly . . . For a person who was superior to all of us in age, 
social status and wealth to behave as the servant of everyone was the most 
unforgettable experience of the tour.” 


To take care of aged tour members, or members who fall ill, appears to 
be regarded as a privilege to be welcomed. 

Other aspects of behaviour enjoined on the tour are also conducive to 
restructuring relationships toward mutuality and away from hierarchy. 
It is expected that all members will pay for their own costs on the trip. 
There is no central fund on which members can draw; there is no pooling 
of resources on the trip. The elimination of patron-client relationships is 
particularly notable and puts all who participate on an equal footing. In 
relation to those they hope to guide, they are, ideally, scrupulous in 
accepting nothing—not even acup of tea. Tablighis usually stay in a mos- 
que, using their own supplies for cooking or light or heat, and attempting 
to impose on no one’s hospitality in any way. 

While on the trip, all participants dress alike in white cotton above-the- 
ankle straight-legged pajamas, long shirt, and cap regarded as Propheti- 
cally enjoined. This, of course, eliminates any distinction in terms of 
clothes that would identify class, region, or other potentially divisive 
characteristics. Food on the trip should be as simple as is consistent with 
good health. Each person carries a simple bedroll and bag of clothing, 
no more than he himself can readily transport as he travels in the most 
economical way possible, whether by foot, bus, or plane. 
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Essential to the movement's functioning is the sense of a radical 
disjuncture between the ideal held out in the tradition and one’s own 
fallibility or brokenness. This is reflected in the movement s oral tradition 
of the willingness of Tablighis to accept anyone who wants to come— 
from the shaved and Western-educated to the down-and-out drunkard 
rejected by the conventionally religious. There is no criterion for mem- 
bership in what in fact is not intended to be a movement atall, but rather 
an act of obedient worship, like prayer. And while together, there is ideally 
a firm sense that everyone plays an equally valuable role so that no one’s 
contribution is necessarily deemed greatest. A person who is wholly 
inarticulate may be absorbed in the supplication that makes the trip a 
success. Similarly, whoever is in fact speaking is free to speak, never 
corrected or prompted but left, with God’s help, to find his way. A 
cherished story sums up this inclusive appreciation of everyone’s efforts; 
a village simpleton who joined a jama‘at wandered with the group from 
place to place asking everyone to repeat the kalima to help him since he 
had never been able to learn it. His merit rested in being a stimulus to the 
piety of those thus constrained to articulate the attestation and offer him 
help. If the implicit educational ‘theory’ was described above as one of 
behaviour-focused pedagogy and action rather than words, here it would 
have to be described as having, at core, the kind of ‘positive reinforcement’ 
and mutual supportiveness widely praised in educational movements of 
all kinds. 

In Tabligh thought, however, the sense of mission as a corporate body 
of equal and interdependent parts, the mutual service, and the uncritical 
acceptance of each other adds up to learning nothing less than what are 
taken as the profound truths of Islam: the mercy and forgiveness of God 
expressed as the promised reward for obedience. Tablighis speak of their 
experience of the tour as being a veritable foretaste ofheaven. They believe 
themselves to be the recipients of the spiritual states and openings that 
seekers on the Sufi path may take a lifetime to acquire. 

Tablighis thus see themselves as learning through practical action the 
essential and eternal truths of their religion, a knowledge not only vouch 
safed to the learned scholars of the tradition or to the pious followers of 
spiritual exercises and disciplines but to any Muslim who joins them on 
missionary tours—1ideally set as three days a month, forty daysa year, and 
four months at least once ina lifetime. We can also see them ‘un-learning’ 
the characteristic hierarchic socialization of Indic societies. There is more 
than that, however, that they unlearn or never learn. They essentially learn 
not to identify with the goals of the larger society—the interests of the 
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nation state, the political and practical aspirations of religious or ethnic 
communities, the ambitions of economic development and progress, the 
conventional material interests of family life. This absence is summed up 
by their role as itinerants, an evocative image of spirituality on the one 
hand and irresponsibility on the other, known to all Indic traditions and 
invariably seen with ambivalence, and often contained by being assigned 
to particular groups or a particular period at the end of life. Opponents 
of Tabligh describe precisely this tension and see participants as opting out 
of virtually all that the larger society sets as its goals. 

A range of characteristics of the Tabligh movement are thus shared 
with many others in this period—its concern to establish a fixed core of 
texts and behaviour, its resultant oppositional consciousness that invites 
people to make a choice, its grassroots focus on horizontal rather than 
vertical ties for defining relations and its move away, in principle, from 
a hierarchic leadership, and finally, its conviction that learning cannot be 
bookish or wholly intellectual but must be the learning that emerges from 
actual experience. Implicit in the content of what is taught as described 
above is the movement’s complete withdrawal from conflict, and indeed, 
part of Tabligh oral tradition are many stories of withdrawal in the face 
of physical attack. If we spoke of that forbearance as ‘non-violence’, we 
would be suggesting a specific comparison with the Gandhian movement 
which, in the period when Tabligh began, had decisively moved to create 
a popular base in the same United Provinces area where Tabligh also 
operated. 

The allusion to the Gandhian movement, however, suggests a critical 
aspect of Tabligh which differs from the movement of Gandhi, namely, 
the total absence of a utopian vision or programme in the movement.” 
The tension that exists between the luminous ideal of Prophetic behaviour 
and the faltering inadequacies of today’s nominal Muslims is the motor 
to the movement, a movement that, given the enormity of the project, has 
no foreseeable successful culmination. Tabligh, above all, keeps alive the 
tension between divinely set ideals and human failure, and seeks to alert 
other Muslims to their shortcomings and the need for change. Given that 
programme, there is no attempt to establish a saintly community, a 
Phoenix Farm or a Sabramati Ashram, let alone to envisage such nuclei 
as the foundation for the regeneration of society as a whole. 

Thus it is notable that the community of the jama‘at, so intensely ex- 
perienced and so cherished by participants, is enduring as an institution 
but transient in its composition. The relationships of corporate action, 
complete acceptance, and mutual service are perhaps so successful because 
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they are short lived. Each tour takes on a different composition: thus a 
person committed to a four-month tour would very likely not travel with 
the same group even for that period of time but rather go out on forays, 
come back to the centre, and become part of a new group organized for 
a new tour, continuing thus to tour and regroup until his designated 
period came to an end. The importance—even addiction, as one person 
essentially described his feelings to me—of participating in a tour may, 
however, achieve some of its intensity by its regular contrast to the world 
of hierarchy, frustrations, competition, and claims to status so common 
in the everyday life to which one returns. 

What one learns, most fundamentally, in Tabligh is that the great 
models of the Islamic past were inescapably better than we are or can ever 
be. Yet, they are the poles toward which one must turn and which one 
must seek to emulate. Tabligh does not create a community separate from 
society nor does it seek the transformation of society asa whole, but rather 
it forms individuals who share a common orientation—in the specific 
sense of orienting themselves toward these cherished models—yet living 
their everyday life in any number of different social settings.'* Since it is 
the orientation that matters, Tabligh participants learn that they need 
have no concern with results. Our work’, one young member explained 
to me, ‘is to convey and not to convince, since that is left to those who hear 
and to God.’ A Tablighi’s success is thus measured not in results or 
numbers of those he reaches out to, but only in the fact that he has offered 
guidance. 

For this programme, T'abligh has no need to control the levers of power 
and indeed would lose its rationale should it do so. It is precisely the 
tension between Islamic models, known in sacred texts and glimpsed in 
the life on the road, and the disappointing realities of modern life that 
undergirds Tabligh concentration on the process of offering guidance. To 
the extent that one of the most cherished texts is that of the stories of the 
Companions—-stories that stress not the triumphs but the incalculable 
sufferings and struggles they endured—Tablighis find in Hadith based 
narratives an analogue to their efforts in what is always an inhospitable 
world. If Tablighis believed that reality could be changed, the Tablighi 
Jama ‘at would have to take on the political action it now eschews. As it 
is, stressing the process of personal action rather than the result, and 
avoiding any vision of living a complete Islamic life in all its details, 
Tablighis have been able to operate over a period of some seventy years in 
virtually any social and political context since that context is essentially 
irrelevant to what they do. 
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Asan educational movement, nothing is more striking in Tabligh than 
the conviction that anyone can learn, that one learns by doing, and that 
the lives of ‘ordinary’ people can be profoundly transformed. Instead of 
being instructed in the importance of obedience to religious obligations, 
Tablighis pray unceasingly; instead of having discussions on humility, 
they learn to serve each other humbly, to carry their own luggage, and to 
dress as do the poorest in society; instead of knowingthat they should seek 
to influence others, they doit, thus clarifying their own faith and putting 
themselves in a position that invites rebuff, and reminds them of their 
humble status. If this radical, non-hierarchic, practical approach to 
personal formation recalls Gandhian efforts in that period, in its aloofness 
from the larger society, the movement dramatically stands apart. As a 
movement of ‘mass education,’ Tabligh is thus education of a very parti- 
cular sort. It is not geared to increase literacy; it is not focused on a wide 
range of knowledge nor is it a part of a larger programme of social or 
political reform. Tablighis learn in depth to emulate the revered models, 
communicated in cherished texts, and they evolve shared ways of acting 
and relating to each other. They learn, in the end, to cherish Islamic 
tradition and to distance themselves from the worldly ambitions, status 
enmeshments, and the national economicand political programmes that 
so many other educational movements foster. 


NOTES 


1. Iam grateful to many people, above all participants in the Tablighi Jama‘at, for 
discussions that have contributed to this essay. I was able to have many 
conversations about Tabligh in the course of trips to India in 1990 and to 
Pakistan and, on two occasions, to Britain in 1991. 

2. See, for example, Daniel Gold, ‘Organized Hinduisms: From Vedic Truth to 
Hindu Nation’ in Martin E. Marty and R. Scott Appleby (eds), Fundamental- 
isms Observed (Chicago, 1992), pp. 531-93. 

3. For the Indian origins of the movement see M. Anwarul Haq, The Faith 
Movement of Maulana Muhammad Ilyas (London, 1972), which is based on 
S. Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, Life and Mission of Maulana Mohammad Ilyas (2nd 
English edn) (Lucknow, 1983); Urdu original weitten c. 1948 and published as 
Maulana Muhammad Ilyas aur un ki dini da‘wat. See also Christian W. Troll, 
‘Five Letters of Maulana Ilyas (1885-1944), the founder of the Tablighi 
Jama‘at, translated, annotated, and introduced’ in his edited volume Islam in 
India: Studies and Commentaries, 2: Religion and Religious Education (Delhi, 
1985), pp. 138-76. See this article for references to important Urdu sources. 
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Also useful are articles inS.T. Lokhandwala (ed.), India and Contemporary Islam: 
Proceedings of a Seminar (Simla, 1971), especially Ziya-ul-Hasan Faruqi, “The 
Tablighi Jama‘at’ (pp. 60-9), as wellas Maulana Said Ahmad Akbarabadi, ‘Islam 
in India today’ (pp. 335-9) and Waheeduzzafar ‘Muslim Socio-Religious 
Movements’ (pp. 138-42). For a comparison of the contemporary Tabilighi 
Jama‘at with the politically active Jama‘at-i Islami, see Mumtaz Ahmad, ‘Islamic 
Fundamentalism in South Asia: The Jama‘at-i-Islami and the Tablighi Jama at’ 
in Martin E. Marty and R. Scott Appleby (eds), Fundamentalisms Observed 
(Chicago, 1992), pp. 457-530. 


. For the Arya Samaj—certainly a subject for the transmission of knowledge in 


its own right—see Kenneth W. Jones, Arya Dharm: Hindu consciousness in 
Nineteenth-Century Punjab (Berkeley, 1976) and J.T.F. Jordens, Dayananada 
Saraswvati: His Life and Ideas (Delhi, 1978). 


. For the late nineteenth-century origin of the Deoband movement, see Barbara 


D. Metcalf, Jslamic Revival in British India: Deoband 1860-1900 (Princeton, 
1982). 


. Fora description of conducting jama ‘at behaviour see Miyanji Muhammad ‘Isa 


Firozpuri Tablighi jama‘at ke li'e rawanagi ki hidayat (Guidance for Setting Out 
for the Tablighi Jama‘at) (Karachi, n.d.) 


. ‘Six Fundamentals’, Mohammad Zakariyya, Teachings of Islam (New Delhi), 


Dao: 


. For a collection of essays on this subject see Barbara D. Metcalf (ed.), Moral 


Conduct and Authority: The Place of Adab in South Asian Islam (Berkeley, 1984). 


. An early edition in Urdu is the 7ablighi nisab [aksi] (Lahore, early 1960s). 


English editions have been issued from the Idara Ishaat-e-Diniyat, Hazrat 
Nizamuddin, New Delhi and from the Kutub Khana Faizi, Lahore. Recent 
editions have replaced the original title, “The Tablighi Curriculum’ in favour of 
the title Faza‘il-i A‘mal (The Merits of Practice), in order to convey the central 
teaching that action is a source of blessing/reward. The original editions 
included various Hadith-based segments: exemplary stories of the Companions 
as well as various books emphasizing faza‘t/ of the Qur‘an, prayer, tabligh, 
Ramadan, and zzkr respectively. Current editions add such writings as ‘Six 
Fundamentals,’ “A Call to Muslims’ (by Maulana Ilyas, 1944), and ‘Muslim 
Degeneration and its Only Remedy’ (also by Maulana Ilyas). Fora more detailed 
discussion of Tablighi texts, see Barabara D. Metcalf, ‘Living Hadith in the 
Tablighi Jamavat’, Journal of Asian Studies (August 1993). 


. Barbara D. Metcalf (trans. and ed.), Perfecting Women: Maulana Ashraf ‘Ali 


Thanawis Bihishti Zewar Berkeley, 1991), pp. 374-80 of the original Book 
Ten. First published at the turn of the century as a guide for girls and women 
to the reformist Islam that also produced the Tabligh, the Bihishti Zewar is a 
rich source for the religious thought as well as for the everyday life of people 
involved in this movement. 


. For a brilliant evocation of this hierarchic culture among the privileged sharif 


see David S. Lelyveld, Aligarh’s First Generation: Muslim Solidarity in British 
India (Princeton, 1978), ch. 2. 
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Quoted in S$. Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, Life and Mission of Maulana Mohammad 
Ilyas, p. 150. 

Tam grateful to David Gilmartin for both written and oral communications that 
have clarified the argument of these final paragraphs. 

Published works on the Tabligh in Europe and North America include Felice 
Dassetto, ‘The Tabligh Organization in Belgium’ in Tomas Gerholm and Y.G. 
Lithman (eds), The New Isalamic Presence in Western Europe(London and New 
York, 1988); Gilles Kepel, Les Banlieues de l'Islam (Paris, 1987); S.H. Azmi, ‘An 
Analysis of Religious Divisions in the Muslim Community of Toronto,’ a/- 
Basirah, 1:1 (January 1989); and Philip Lewis, ‘Being Muslim and British: The 
Challenge to Bradford Muslims’ in Roger Ballard (ed.), Desh Pardesh (London, 
forthcoming). 


GHAPTER 4 


Islam and the Impact of Print 
in South Asia 


FRANCIS ROBINSON 


Print brought about a revolution in the transmission of knowledge.! 
Down to the Middle Ages, oral transmission was the normal way in which 
knowledge was passed on. Knowledge was stored up in men; memorizing 
was amongst the most highly prized of arts; scholars were masters of 
mnemonic tricks. T’his system was steadily transformed by Gutenberg’s 
introduction of the moveable type printing press for the Roman alpha- 
bet.’ The advent of mass-produced printed books reduced dependence on 
oral systems of transmission, until they became no more than trace 
elements in language and values. The British, for instance, still talk of 
auditing accounts; they still worry about the loss of the art of memory in 
educating their young. Gutenberg’s press also accelerated a revolution in 
human consciousness. This is, of course, the particular insight in which 
Marshall McLuhan led a host of academics who perceived a transforma- 
tion of human consciousness as it moved from the oral to the written 
word, as it moved from a consciousness dominated by sound to one 
dominated by visual space. Knowledge became less warm, less personal, 
less immediate and more cold, abstract, and intellectual.2 

This revolution in the transmission of knowledge helped to brin g about 
a transformation of the religious life of Western Christendom. Print 
also lay at the heart of that great challenge to religious authority, the Pro- 
testant Reformation; Lutheranism was the child of the printed book.‘ 
Print also lay at the heart of the Catholic counter-offensive, whether it 
meant harnessing the press for the work of the Jesuits and the office of 
Propaganda, or controlling the press through the machinery of the Papal 
Index and the Papal Imprimatur. Print, and the enormous stimulus to 
literacy which the desire to read the Bible gave, was at the heart of that 
slow change in northern European Christianity from a time when a 
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Church building and its decoration mightbe read as one great iconic book 
to one which was increasingly focused on the Bible, the Word, which 
many could read and all might understand, because at last it was in their 
language.? In the end, as Elizabeth Eisenstein, the historian of the influ- 
ence of print tells us, the impact of printing on western scriptural faith 
points in two quite opposite directions: towards ‘ “Erasmian” trends and 
ultimately higher criticism and modernism, and towards more rigid 
orthodoxy culminating in literal fundamentalism and Bible Belts’. 

Print, and the revolution in the transmission of knowledge which it 
brought about, was not established in the Islamic world unul the nine- 
teenth century, four hundred years after it started getting established 
in Christendom. Where Muslim regimes still wielded power, but were 
threatened by the expansion of the West, such as Egypt, Iran and the 
Ottoman Empire, presses were started in the early nineteenth century 
but were not widely used until the second half of the century. According 
to Mehmet Kaplan, itis not until the years 1870-90, that it is possible to 
see the Ottoman élite beginning to be transformed by book knowledge.’ 
Where Muslims were under some form of colonial rule, and the threat of 
the West was more evident, the response was much more rapid and much 
more urgent. Within two decades of the beginning of the century, the 
Muslims of Tsarist Russia had seventeen presses in operation. By the 
1820s, Muslim reformist leaders in the Indian subcontinent were busily 
printing tracts. By the 1830s the first Muslim newspapers were being 
printed. By the 1870s, editions of the Quran, and other religious books, 
were selling in tens of thousands. In the last thirty years of the century, 
over seven hundred newspapers and magazines in Urdu were started. All 
who observed the world of printing noted how Muslims understood 
the power of the press. In Upper India (mainly North-West Provinces 
and Punjab), at the beginning of the twentieth century, four to five thou- 
sand books were being published in Urdu every decade and there was a 
newspaper circulation of tens of thousands.* 

Print, therefore, has had an influence on Muslims for a century and a 
half. Given the power of industrial technology and the power of the 
modern state, print has been understood to have had a significantly 
greater impact than in its first one and a half centuries of influence in the 
West. It is now well worth assessing its impact on religious change. We 
propose to do so in the context of South Asia, the region of the Islamic 
world in which the influence of print has been, arguably, longest and most 
deeply felt. It is also the region which over the past century has been as 
fertile in producing new Islamic understandings and as influential over 
religious thinking elsewhere as any other. 
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To comprehend theimpact of print on Islamic understandings we need 
to have some insight into why print technology was not adopted by 
Muslims when it was first available. We also need to know why during the 
nineteenth-century South Asian Muslims felt able to change their 
approach. Such investigations will help to lay the foundations for an 
exploration of the impact on religious change of the two main innovations 
wrought by print in the transmission of knowledge: the mass production 
of sources of knowledge and the moving of the main vehicle of its 
transmission from sound to sight. After religious changes have been 
identified, their significance will be weighed in the context of Muslim 
society in South Asia as a whole. 


WHY DID MUSLIMS FAIL TO ADOPT PRINT 
UNTIL THE NINETEENTH CENTURY? 


It was not because Muslims did not know about printing presses that they 
failed to adopt print until the nineteenth century. As early as 1493 Jewish 
refugees from Spain set up printing presses in Istanbul, printing Bibles 
and secular books. Jewish and Christian communities, moreover, conti- 
nued to use printing presses in various parts of the Muslim world. Nor was 
it that the rather more difficult problems of printing in Islamic cursive 
scripts (in which letters have four different forms depending on their 
position in the word, and vowels and inflections are signalled bya complex 
system of pointing) had not been overcome. As early as the fifteenth 
century the Quran was printed in Arabic in Italy; in the sixteenth-century 
Christians were using the press for Arabic printing in Syria.° 

In fact, current scholarship is unsure about why Muslims rejected 
printing for so long—indeed it is a problem that does not seem to have 
been seriously studied. Doubtless, the great guilds of kAatibs or scribes 
would have been opposed to printing. But, if this was the case, why should 
they have carried greater weight than the occupants of the Christian 
scriptoria? Certainly, orthodox ulema, ever wary of the possibility of reli- 
gious innovation (i.e. da, the nearest that Islam gets to the Christian 
concept of heresy) would have been deeply concerned about the introduc- 
tion of printing; the one printing press operated by Muslims in Istanbul 
in the 1730s and 1740s aroused so much opposition that it had to be 
closed down. More generally, there would have been the doubt which 
many pious Muslims would have felt about associating with 4ufr—the 
products of non-Islamic civilization. Such doubts never lasted for long in 
the case of seriously useful items like military technology, or significant 
sources of pleasure like tobacco, but they have dogged all initial Muslim 
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responses to new things from the West—from clocks to electric light. 
Such considerations apart, however, there is good reason for arguing that 
the source of the negative Muslim response to printing lay much more 
deeply than this. The problem was that printing attacked the very heart 
of Islamic systems for the transmission of knowledge; it attacked what 
was understood to make knowledge trustworthy, what gave it value and 
authority. 

To understand why this might be so, we need to examine the system 
for transmitting knowledge as it flourished over 1200 years from the 
beginning of Islam. At the heart of this system of transmission is the very 
essence of knowledge for the Muslim, the Quran. For Muslims the Quran 
is the word of God—His very word. It is more central to Islamic theology 
than the Bible is for Christians or the Torah is for Jews. Itis the divine pre- 
sence. It is the mediator of divine will and grace. For instance, as Christian 
theological discussion might focus on the virgin birth of Christ as 
the proof of his divine nature, so Islamic theological discussion might 
focus on the Quran, on its matchlessness, as the guarantee of its divine 
character. ‘Quran’ itself means ‘recitation’, a/-Quran, the recitation or the 
reading out aloud. It is through being read out aloud that the Quran is 
realized and received as divine.’° Pious Muslims strive to learn as much 
of itas possible by heart. They recite it constantly through the daily round, 
at prayer times, through the passage of the year, most notably in the 
month of Ramadan, and through all thestages oflife. Itislikea sacrament, 
ever on their lips. For its words are not mere words. “They are’, in Cons- 
tance Padwick’s magical phrase, ‘the twigs of the burning bush aflame 
with God.” 

The Quran was always transmitted orally. This was how the Prophet 
transmitted the messages he had received from God to his followers. 
When, a few years after the Prophet’s death, these messages came to be 
written down, it was only as anaid to memory and oral transmission. This 
has been the function of the written Quran ever since. Telling evidence 
for the essential orality of the Quran and its transmission is that in the 
1920s the Egyptian standard edition was produced not from a study of 
variant manuscript versions but from a study of the fourteen different 
traditions of recitation.” 

The oral transmission of the Quran has been the backbone of Muslim 
education. Learning the Quran by heart and then reciting it aloud has 
been traditionally the first task of young Muslim boys and girls. It is 
a process begun with celebration, a Bismillah ceremony, celebrating 
the first words the child will learn. It is a process which, if completed 
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successfully, i.e. the whole Quran being committed to memory, will be 
celebrated with great joy. It is not given to many to learn to recite the 
whole Quran, and the title thus won of Hafiz or Hafizah al-Quran is 
greatly respected. The usual method of learning was that each day the 
teacher would write some verses on the pupil’s slate, and the pupil would 
spend the rest of the day learning them. Those who were able to recite 
them successfully the next day, in addition to what they already knew, 
would be entitled to wash their slates and have more verses written on 
them. This is still the method of transmission in much of the Islamic 
world, and it is why, as you wander through the neighbourhoods of a 
Muslim town, you are likely to hear a polyphonic hum— it will be the 
chanting of young children as they learn the word of God. 

The methods of learning and of transmitting the Quran laid their 
impress on the transmission of all other knowledge. “The Quran’, declared 
that great fourteenth-century Muslim historian, Ibn Khaldun, in a 
disquisition on the art of teaching, ‘has become the basis of instruction, 
the foundation of all habits that may be acquired later on.’!? Take, for 
instance, the publication of a book in the early Islamic centuries. Its 
writing down like that of the Quran was merely an aid to oral publication. 
The author would dictate his first draft, either from memory or from his 
own writing; the copyist would then read it back to him. Publication 
would take place through the copyist reading the text to the author in 
public, usually in a mosque. During this process the author might make 
additions and emendations and several readings might be required before 
it was given his authorization. This was known as his ijaza, which means 
‘to make lawful’. Thus the author gave permission for the work ‘to be 
transmitted from him’. Further copies had real authority only when they 
had been read back to the author and approved."* 

Now let us assume that this book enters the madrasa curriculum, 
indeed becomes one of the great texts of the school curriculum. It would 
be transmitted in a very similar way. The teacher would dictate the text 
to his pupils, who might write it down, or frequently would commit it to 
memory—many Islamic pedagogical texts were written in thyme to help 
the memory. Subsequently, there might be an explanation of the text, 
depending on its nature. The completion of the study of the book would 
involve a reading back of the text with an explanation. If this was done 
to the teacher’s satisfaction, the pupil would then be given an ijaza, a 
licence to teach that text. On that ijaza—and such ijazas are still given 
today—would be the names of all those who had transmitted the text 
going back to the original author. The pupil was left in no doubt that he 
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was the trustee in his generation of part of the great tradition of Islamic 
learning handed down from the past. 

The question arises, why should the style of Quranic transmission have 
had such an impact on the transmission of Islamic knowledge in general? 
Why should Muslims memorize and recite out loud when writing was in 
wide use throughout urban society? It was not as if Islam had anything 
against writing. ‘Good writing’, declares a tradition of the Prophet, 
‘makes the truth stand out.’ Calligraphy is the highest of the Islamic arts. 
The beautiful writing of the words of God is the typical adornment of 
Islamic space. Yet, writing and literacy have always remained subservient 
to superior oral tradition in the transmission of knowledge. This is hard 
for us, who are so deeply imbued with the culture of print, to understand. 
For us writing is a vehicle which can carry words and ideas across time and 
space. It is a fairly mechanical process which can make an absent author 
present. Of course, there can be ambiguities and misunderstandings, and 
the further away we get from an author in time or in culture the greater 
the chance of there being those ambiguities and misunderstandings. But 
they are not a central problem of writing. Writing is for us reliable com- 
munication; speech is unreliable communication. If in doubt, we get it 
in writing.” 

Muslims, on the other hand, were always fundamentally sceptical of 
the written word. ‘Language’, declares Ibn Khaldun, ‘is merely the 
interpretation of ideas that arein the mind. . . . Wordsand expressionsare 
media and veils between the ideas. . . . The student of ideas must extract 
them from the words that express them.’ Oral expression was crucial to 
success. ‘But’, Ibn Khaldun goes on, ‘when a student has to rely on the 
study of books and written material and must understand scientific 
problems from the forms of written letters in books, he is confronted with 
another veil . . . that separates handwriting and the form of letters found 
in writing from the spoken words found in the imagination.’'® To under- 
stand the words properly and to approach their meaning, the student 
must read them aloud. So, as the Quran gained full realization only by 
being recited aloud, so too did the academic book give of its full meaning 
by being read aloud. Muslims were always in doubt about writing. They 
got at the truth in speech.” 

Thus, person to person transmission was at the heart of the transmis- 
sion of Islamic knowledge. The best way of getting at the truth was to 
listen to the author himself. Muslim scholars constantly travelled across 
the Islamic world so that they could receive in person the reliable 
transmission of knowledge. This custom grew with the early collectors of 
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the traditions relating to the Prophet. It was steadfastly maintained by 
later scholars. So the great Spanish mystic, Ibn Arabi (b. 1165) travelled 
from Murcia to Seville, Tunis, Fez, Cordoba, Almeria, to Tunis again, 
twice each to Cairo, Jerusalem, Mecca and Baghdad, and to Mosul, 
Malatya, Sivas, Aksaray, Konya and Damascus where he died in 1240. 
So, too, the remarkable writer of pedagogical texts, Saiyid Sharifal-Jurjani 
(b. 1339) travelled from Taju (by the Caspian) to Herat, Karaman 
(Anatolia), Alexandria, Constantinople, Shiraz, and to Samargand, where 
he became a great figure at the court of Timur, dying in 1413. When a 
scholar could not get knowledge from an author in person, he strove to 
get it from a scholar whose isnad, or chain of transmission from the 
original author, was thought to be the most reliable. The personal nature 
of the transmission is captured by the words of this tenth-century ijaza: 


[ entrust my book to you with my writing from my hand to yours. I give you 
authorization for the poem and you may transmit it from me. It has been 
produced after having been heard and read." 


Knowledge was being transmitted from man to man. Moreover, this 
practise cannot be explained away merely by asserting the preference for 
the oral over the written text. It is to be explained by a central concern for 
the transmission of the author's meaning, the tue meaning of the text. 
Person to person transmission through time was the most reliable way of 
making up for the absence of the original author in the text. It enabled 
the student to read the white lines on the page, as the Muslim teachers used 
to say, as well as the black lines.'” 

Much Islamic scholarship, its form and its method, was designed to 
compensate for the absence of the author in the text. So, the history of this 
scholarship, indeed for many, Islamic history itself, was the history of its 
transmission from person to person. This was exemplified in that classic 
literary form, the tazkirah or collective biography. The tazkirah might 
deal with the scholars of a particular time, place or a family. It recorded, 
after family details, who a man’s teachers were, what he learned and who 
his pupils were. His own contributions to knowledge would be listed 
along with anecdotal evidence bearing on the scholar’s reliability as a 
transmitter of knowledge. Related to the same concern to compensate for 
the absence of the author in the text, we have the enormous respect given 
to the teacher in the Islamic tradition. The teacher was after all the living 
embodiment of knowledge; he cherished truth in his heart. ‘Know 
that... one does not acquire learning nor profit from it’, declared a 
thirteenth-century educational manual, ‘unless one holds in esteem 
knowledge those who possess it. One [must also] glorify and venerate the 
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teacher. The situation was little different at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. The pupil ‘should walk several paces behind his teacher,’ 
declared a leading north Indian scholar, ‘he should strive to be the first to 
do his teacher's bidding . . . and should they differ his teacher’s word is 
final.’?! Such was the impact of person to person transmission on respect 
for the teacher. Moreover, it was such an influential model that it was the 
method of transmission not just of formal religious knowledge, but of all 
knowledge. It did not matter whether it was music, or calligraphy, or the 
spiritual dimension of Islam, i.e. sufism—authoritative knowledge was 
transmitted from person to person. 

With this understanding, the objections which Muslims might have 
had to printing become a lot more clear. Printing, by multiplying texts 
willy nilly, struck right at the heart of person to person transmission of 
knowledge; it struck right at the heart of Islamic authority. No Muslim 
was likely to adopt it until he saw the good in printing greater than the 
evil it might cause. In fact, Muslims only came to adopt printing when 
they felt Islam itself was at stake and print was a necessary weapon in the 
defence of the faith. 

Lest it be felt that Muslims were unique in the cultural barriers that 
they threw up against the adoption of printing it should be noted that 
Hindus, who knew about the printing press at least from the time that 
Jesuits began printing in Indian languages in the sixteenth century, were 
no more willing to adopt the technology. Their reasons, moreover, seem 
not dissimilar from those of the Muslims. Although they had commanded 
the art of writing for more than two millennia, and used it for commercial 
or bureaucratic purposes, oral transmission was regarded as the only 
appropriate way of communicating holy words. Graham tells us: 


The ancient Vedic tradition represents the paradigmatic instance of scripture as 
spoken, recited word... . Written texts have been used, certainly, but a text 
without a teacher to teach it directly and orally to a pupil is only so many useless 
leaves or pages. . .. Knowledge or truth, especially salvific knowledge or truth, is 
tied to the living words of authentic persons, not authentic documents . . . these 
living words can only be valid on the lips of one who has been given the authority 
from a valid teacher to use them.” 


The oral transmission of Vedic texts, moreover, has provided the model 
for the transmission of popular scriptural texts whether they be the 
Puranas and the Tantras or the Ramayana and the Gitagovinda. This is 
the case with the relatively recent retelling of the Ramayana, the 
Ramacaritamanasa of Tulsi Das (d. 1623), which has acquired enormous 


popularity.” 
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On the other hand, it might also be noted that, where no strong 
tradition of orally transmitted salvific literature existed, and perhaps 
where the state anticipated benefit rather than threat from the adoption 
of the technology, as in Confucian China, there seem to have been few 
barriers to the development of printing. Woodblock printing was already 
well-developed under the Tang dynasty (618-907) and was greatly 
expanded under the Sung dynasty (960-1279). The state controlled the 
printing of the Confucian canonical scriptures. The entire Buddhist 
canon (involving the cutting of 130,000 blocks) and the entire Taoist 
canon were also printed as were an enormous number of literary works, 
medical guides, practical handbooks and so on. At the same time 
commercial printing for the mass public developed. By the seventeenth 
century there was a vast China-wide industry which produced everything 
from fine editions of literary works to crudely-printed ephemera for 
popular reading.” 


WHY DID SOUTH ASIAN MUSLIMS COME TO ADOPT 
PRINT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY? 


The overcoming of the obstacles to print in Muslim South Asia*>, as in 
other parts of the Islamic world, interacted with a wide range of factors. 
Muslims were coming to realize the extent to which, after six hundred 
years of domination on the subcontinent, they had lost power; they were 
coming to understand the severity of their competition with the Euro- 
pean civilization which ruled them, and the Hindu world which rivalled 
them. They were undergoing an intense period of religious revival in 
which there was strong pressure to renew Islam both inside and outside 
South Asia. They were faced with rapid economic and social changes as 
their colonial rulers sought to harmonize their productive and consump- 
tive activities more closely with the international economy. They were 
faced, too, with the marginalization of much that made sense of their 
world and gave meaning to their deepest beings, as European science, 
literature and Enlightenment thought filled the public spaces of their 
lives, becoming the meat of the educational system, offering the route to 
success in life and informing the substance of the dominant political 
discourse. Indeed, they were faced with the problem of how they could 
still be good Muslims’and at the same time enable their community to 
survive under foreign Christian power. 

We have already noticed the speed and vigour with which print was 
adopted by Urdu-speaking Muslims, from the tracts and newspapers that 
were published in the 1820s and 1830s to the thousands of books 
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published at the beginning of the twentieth century. This vigorous 
exploitation of print was led by the ulema, that is by the scholars and 
teachers who were the custodians of 1200 years of oral transmission of 
Islamic knowledge. Two of the earliest Muslim books to be printed were 
Saiyid Ahmad Barelvi’s Taqwiyat al-Iman and his Sirat al-Mustagim, 
both of them key works in the Muslim revival of the early nineteenth 
century. The family of Shah Abdul Aziz of Delhi, a great family of ulema, 
played a major role in bringing both these works to a wider public. In the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, the no less great Firangi Mahal 
family of ulema from Lucknow were big publishers of Islamic texts which 
were sold throughout upper India and through Afghanistan in Central 
Asia. They also published some of the earliest Urdu newspapers, among 
them Tilism-i Lakhnaw, which was published for two years before the 
Mutiny and Karnamah, which came out for three decades afterwards.” 
Then, Deoband, the most important centre of Islamic scholarship in late 
nineteenth-century India, and a town which now houses what many 
regard as the most important traditional university in the Islamic world 
after Cairo’s al-Azhar, was already by this time, as it is today, a town of 
printed books and bookshops.” 

The question remains why did ulema in north India embrace printing 
with such vigour? Simply, without power they were fearful for Islam. 
They were frightened that the community, the vast majority of whom 
were converts from Hinduism, might slip back into the maw of Hindu 
India. They were frightened by the activities of Christian mission- 
aries who attacked Islam on the streets and in the press—although when 
missionaries ventured on set-piece debates with the ulema they were 
often worsted. They were frightened because there was no legitimate 
power to put the holy law of Islam, the sharia, into operation. Their 
answer to this challenge was better religious knowledge. Muslims should 
know, much more clearly and much more certainly than before, how to 
behave as Muslims. The printing press was a crucial means to this end. It 
worked side by side, moreover, with a great programme of translation of 
the Islamic classics from Arabic and Persian into the vernacular. Many 
of the more important works of the Islamic educational curriculum 
were translated into Urdu in the nineteenth century. There were at least 
twelve attempts to translate the Quran into Urdu during the century. 
Moreover, the process of translation not just into Urdu butinto the other 
vernaculars of South Asia continues to the present day.** Knowledge was 
no longer to be the special possession of an élite but open to all those who 
could read, memorize and listen with understanding. 

The ulema were delighted by the huge increase in the number of books 
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and the great improvements it brought to education. Declared one 
? 


scholar in 1895: 
Now God has been gracious by providing books. Books which one could not see 


in dreams or conceive of in imagination are now sold for cowries. 


And going on to talk of his schooldays in Delhi in the first half of the 
century: 


There were only eighteen copies of Bukhari, and of these, generous people had 
divided copies into parts and distributed them amongst students so that they 
could study them. When I studied Tirmizi from Miyan Sahib three of us shared 
one copy; and we three lived in different sections of the city. .. One ofus would 
study it for a few hours, then another would carry it off... No one had achance 
to study a whole book . . . Because of reading incompletely and out oforder (the 
study of] every book was deficient.” 


Thus, the ulema used the new technology of the printing press to com- 
pensate for the loss of political power. If Islam could no longer be 
supported by the swords of Muslim princes, it could now be supported 
by the enhanced religious understanding of Muslims themselves. 

But the most powerful reason why the ulema felt able to adopt printing 
with such vigour was that it was not seen, at least initially, as involving 
any abandonment of the oral tradition of person to person transmis- 
sion. The printed book was designed to reinforce learning systems that 
already existed, to improve them, not to transform them. No one was to 
read a book without the help of a scholar. This was made very clear in one 
of the most influential works of popularization written over the past 
two centuries, Ashraf Ali Thanawi’s Bihishti Zewar (Jewels of Paradise), 
a companion for Muslim women, a book designed to take the cause 
of Islamic reform into the harem. Rounding off the Jewels of Paradise 
Thanawi warns his readers against the dangers of the unsupervised 


reading of books: 


To avoid all this first show to a scholar any book being bought or read. If he says 
it is useful, then read it. If he says it is harmful, do not look at it or even keep 
itin the house . . . In short do not read any book without consulting a scholar. 
In fact, without a scholar do nothing at all.*° 


THE MASS PRODUCTION EFFECTS OF PRINT 
AND RELIGIOUS CHANGE 


Throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the popularization 
of formal religious knowledge through print in South Asia has been 
closely intertwined with Muslim religious revival. This revival has been 
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accompanied by a whole series of religious changes associated, toa preater 
or lesser degree, with the use of print. The first set of changes is primarily 
a result of the mass-production effects of print. 

A new way of being Muslim developed alongside those that already 
existed. It has come to be called Islamic protestantism and bears compari- 
son with Christian protestantism. It was a major answer to the problem 
of how to be Muslim under British rule. For Muslim protestants the route 
to survival was scriptural knowledge, knowledge of the Quran, and the 
traditions, and howto bea Muslim. Print was central to broadcasting this 
knowledge and making it available. Print was essential, too, to the 
successful working of their school system, independent of the colonial 
state and based on Deoband, which was to transmit this knowledge. The 
idea was that, with better Islamic knowledge, Muslims would be able to 
live a proper Muslim life for themselves. It would not matter ifa Christian 
colonial state occupied the publicarena. Their knowledge would tell them 
what God’s will was; their conscience would make them obey it. This 
Islamic way, moreover, was reinforced by an approach to Islamic mysti- 
cism which forbade any thought of intercession at saints’ tombs. Nothing 
was to dilute the powerful mixture of God’s word and human con- 
science.*! Supporters of this way of being Muslim, by and large, had little 
interest in state power; they opposed the Muslim demand for Pakistan in 
the 1940s. Similar responses to colonial rule grew up both in Indonesia 
and in North Africa. 

Islamic vision broadened to embrace much of the Muslim community 
in the world at large. Traditionally, of course, the idea of the Ummah—the 
community of the Muslims in the world at large—had a sense of magic 
for Muslims; it was after all a community created through the grace of 
God’s revelation through Muhammad. But the writings of Indian 
Muslims in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries give little sense 
of much involvement with the world outside South Asia, except with the 
Hijaz, Iran and perhaps Central Asia. However, during the second half 
of the nineteenth century, it is evident that South Asian Muslims were 
coming to experience an increasingly intense imaginative and emotional 
relationship with the wider Islamic world. The reasons for this expanding 
vision were, of course, many: the impact of colonial rule; the realization 
that the encroachment of the West was an experience being shared by 
almost all Muslims; the increasing ease with which Muslims were able to 
travel to be with Muslims in other lands; the need to finda sense of identity 
as they grappled with the meaning of the modern state in colonial form. 
This expansion of vision could not have taken place without the develop- 
ment ofa large and vigorous Muslim press. Indeed, there was a symbiotic 
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relationship between the growth of pan-Islamic consciousness and the 
growth of the press; it bears comparison ‘with the relationship which 
Benedict Anderson has noted between the rapid march of printcapitalism 
and the emergence of national consciousness in early modern Europe.” 
The more Indian Muslims discovered about the fate of their brethren 
elsewhere in the Islamic world, the more they wished to know. When 
Russia and the Ottoman Empire went to war in the late 1870s, the press 
boomed. When the British invaded Egypt in 1882, it boomed again. 
When the Ottoman Empire entered its terminal stages from 1911 on- 
wards, the press boomed as never before. Great newspapers flourished— 
Abul Kalam Azad’s a/-Hilal, Muhammad Ali’s Comrade, Zafar Ali Khan’s 
Zamindar.* Such was the fervour and the excitement that many Muslims 
came to live a significant part of their imaginative lives in thoughts about 
the wider Islamic world. Muslims adopted headwear and other forms of 
dress to indicate their identification with the Middle East.** Their writ- 
ings betrayed an absorption with the Muslims of other countries. Right 
at the leading edge of this pan-Islamic vision of Muslim community, and 
of course exploring its religious meaning, was the poet Muhammad Iqbal. 
When he wanted to emphasize the decline of Islam, he wrote a tearful 
poem about the end of Arab rule in Sicily; when he wanted to reflect upon 
human creativity, he wrote his finest Urdu poem on the mosque at 
Cordoba; when he wanted to emphasize that the Muslim community was 
not confined by any space, he wrote: 


Our essence is not bound to any place; 
The vigour of our wine is not contained 
In any bowl; Chinese and Indian 

Alike the shard that constitutes our jar, 
Turkish and Syrian alike the clay 
Forming our body; neither is our heart 
Of India, or Syria, or Rum, 

Nor any fatherland do we profess 
Exceps islam 22 


[qbal’s sweeping vision magnifies a broadening horizon that many 
Muslims were coming to sense, to some extent at least. They were dis- 
covering that there was a part of themselves which was mentally and 
emotionally integrated with the wider Islamic world. They had a pan- 
Islamic layer in their identity. Without the press this pan-Islamic horizon 
could never have been seriously explored. 

A third religious change, and one in which print played a large and 
arguably, the most important part, was the erosion of the authority of the 
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ulema as interpreters of Islam. However, a glance at public affairs in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth-century India would not necessarily 
suggest that this was the case. At no stage in the history of Islam on the 
Indian subcontinent were the ulemaso influential. Ina situation in which 
Muslim power was destroyed, and in which the Muslim landed and 
government service classes were compromised by their association with 
the colonial power, the ulema were able to push themselves forward as the 
defenders of Muslim culture and Muslim values in a modernizing and 
westernizing world. As we have seen, they used print and the press as a 
major weapon in their struggle. They achieved considerable success in 
building a constituency in Muslim society at large to compensate for the 
loss of the support of Muslim state power. By the end of the nineteenth- 
century, Shibli Nomani was urging the first conference of ulema to take 
control of the Muslim community.*® In 1917, when the British were 
considering a major devolution of power to Indians, the ulema sent in 
addresses to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India claiming that 
power should be devolved on them.*’ Such was their influence, moreover, 
that when they protested against British rule—the biggest since the 
Mutiny of 1857—to try to save the Turkish Caliphate and to protect the 
holy places of Islam, they were able to blow constitutional politics off 
course for a good four years.*8 

But, ironically, while print enabled the ulema to extend theirinfluence 
greatly in public affairs, it also seriously damaged the roots of their 
authority. By printing the Islamic classics—and the print run for a major 
text could be as many as ten thousand copies—and by translating them 
into the vernaculars they undermined their authority; they were no longer 
necessarily around when the book was read to make up for the absence 
of the author in the text; their precious ijazas, which brought the authority 
of the past to their learning in the present, were made less significant; their 
monopoly over the transmission of knowledge was broken. Books, which 
they literally possessed and carried in their hearts, and which they 
transmitted with a whole series of mnemonic aids to memory, could now 
be consulted by any Ahmad, Mahmud or Muhammad, who could make 
what they willed of them. Increasingly from now on any Ahmad, 
Mahmud or Muhammad could claim to speak for Islam. No longer was 
a sheaf of impeccable ijazas the buttress of authority; strong Islamic 
commitment was enough. The force of 1200 years of oral transmission, 
of person to person transmission, came increasingly to be ignored. As 
a consequence, as Akbar Ahmad so often says, no one knows nowadays 
who speaks for Islam.” 
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In fact, the twentieth century has witnessed a steady decline in the 
authority of the ulema. Of course, they still command respect. Of course, 
many still comport themselves as men who cherish the knowledge of 
God’s word in their hearts should, their dignity and manners reflecting 
their sense of their awesome responsibilities. Nevertheless, their autho- 
rity has been draining away and they do not walk so tall; their gowns and 
turbans do not signify as much. Doubtless they will end up like teachers 
in the universities of the West; like scholars, who wear their finery on 
special occasions, but with little sense of its meaning—a mere sartorial 
echo of the time when they had real authority. 

By breaking the stranglehold of 1200 years of oral transmission and of 
the madrasa-trained ulema on the interpretation of Islamic knowledge, 
print helped to make possible an era of vigorous religious experiment. 
Printcame to be the main forum in which religious debate was conducted; 
it was an era of pamphlet wars and of religiously partisan newspapers and 
magazines. Scholars—some madrasa-trained and some not—delved with 
increasing vigour into the resources of both the Islamic tradition and 
Western civilization, now made freely available by print, to find answers 
to contemporary challenges. The result was a rapid florescence of sectar- 
ianism. Group after group sprang up: Deobandis, Barelvis, Ahmadis, 
Necharis, Ahl-i Hadiths, Ahl-1 Quran, Jamaatis and so on. 

Some of the more extreme responses to contemporary challenges, some 
of the more radical leaps forward in religious thinking, came from men 
who were not formally trained ulema but were from outside the oral 
systems of transmission. One of these was Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of 
Qadian, the founder of the Ahmadiyya sect, who died in 1908. Drawing 
on strands in medieval Islamic thought as well as the spurious claims of 
a European explorer in the Himalayas and the Gospel of Barnabas, a 
medieval forgery, he made a series of assertions. Among them were the 
following: that Christ did not die on the cross but survived to preach to 
a lost tribe of Israel in the Punjab and is buried in Kashmir; that Ghulam 
Ahmad himself was the Promised Messiah of the Christian and Muslim 
traditions; and that he, Ghulam Ahmad, was a prophet—suggesting that 
prophecy had notcome to an end with the Prophet Muhammad. Ghulam 
Ahmad was not popular with his fellow Muslims; his ten million or so 
followers are persecuted throughout much of the Islamic world. How- 
ever, itis unlikely that Ghulam Ahmad would have been able to develop 
his views outside the much freer access to knowledge offered by print. 
Certainly his followers in Britain know the value of print; at the heart 
of the complex they have recently built at Tilford, near Guildford, is a 
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printing press with facilities for computer typesetting in thirty different 
languages.*° 

Ghulam Ahmad 1s something of a curiosity, albeit an interesting one. 
Much more important in developing new trajectories of religious thought 
were Saiyid Ahmad Khan, who died in 1898, and Saiyid Abul Ala Mau- 
dudi, who died in 1979. Saiyid Ahmad Khan was the founder of Islamic 
modernism, that is, the development in Islamic thought which bears 
comparison with the development of higher criticism and modernism in 
Christian thought. Saiyid Ahmad was deeply concerned that Islam 
should make sense in the light of Western science; he was no less con- 
cerned that Muslims should be reconciled to Western civilization and 
British rule. A largely self-taught scholar, Saiyid Ahmad explored the 
Islamic tradition for himself. He also explored contemporary Western 
science and biblical criticism. He knew William Paley’s Natural Theology 
and John Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. He approved of Unitarians 
such as Spinoza and Toland, but disapproved of radical German theo- 
logians of the Tubingen school such as David Strauss and Ferdinand 
Baur. He was certainly aware of the great achievements in natural history 
of Charles Lyell and Charles Darwin, ifnot directly, at least through their 
impact on Bishop Colenso’s questioning of the historical nature of the 
Pentateuch.“! Saiyid Ahmad remains the only Muslim, to my knowledge, 
to have produced a commentary on the Bible. He also produced his own 
vast commentary on the Quran. In developing a new Islamic theology, he 
echoed the natural theologians amongst the Christians of his time: the 
word of God and the work of God cannot be in conflict.” Ifthey seemed 
to be in conflict, it was the fault of Muslim understanding. With a new 
sense of history, he drew a distinction between the essence of the Quran 
and what belonged to the time when it was revealed. At the heart of his 
modernist approach was his concern to draw this essence, the intention 
of revelation, into the modern world and to cut away the shackles of the 
past. Now Islam could fearlessly keep in step with the advance of modern 
science and of social change. It was an Islamic understanding which could 
never have been generated in the madrasas with their oral systems for 
transmitting knowledge. It was entirely a product of the world of print. 
To this day it flourishes only amongst those subject to western-style 
systems of education. 

Saiyid Abul Ala Maududi was the founder of Islamic “fundamental- 
ism’—or, better put, the Islamist movement—in South Asia, and the 
most powerful influence on its development worldwide. Like Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan he was not madrasa-educated and stood outside the old 
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oral systems of transmission; he was also self-educated in European social 
and political thought. His prime concern was that Islam and Islamic 
society should be able to withstand its increasingly corrosive encounter 
with the West. To do this, rightly-guided Muslims had to take control 
of the modern state; he had no time at all for the Muslim protestants 
who avoided the realities of modern politics and relied on individual 
human wills to make Islamicsociety. Political power was to be used to put 
revelation into operation on earth. All the guidance that was needed 
already existed in the holy law, the sharia, which embraced all human 
activity. God was sovereign on earth, not man; the state, manned by 
the rightly-guided, was His agent. This is the basic blueprint of Islamic 
fundamentalism. It has been carried forward by the organization of the 
rightly-guided, the Jamaat-i Islami, whose influence in Pakistan and 
elsewhere is out of all proportion to its numbers. 

Maududi’s Islamic understanding, which appeals to many educat- 
ed Muslims throughout the world, particularly those educated in the 
modern sciences, is entirely a product of print culture. Moreover, his 
Jamaat-i Islam organization is in significant measure sustained by print, 
a large part of its income coming from the sale of Maududi’s works. 
Furthermore, its message is spread by print. The young Muslim ‘funda- 
mentalist’ gets much of his Islamic knowledge from books which will 
often be read without a teacher. The printed book is the great vehicle of 
Maududi’s ideas, as it is for other Islamizing forces, whether they be the 
offshoots of the Muslim Brotherhood in the Arab world or the Nurcular 
in Turkey.” Indeed, the founder of the Nurcular actually insisted that 
books should replace people as guides in faith. ‘They are gazis, he said 
pointing toa pile of the writings of his followers, ‘they have waged a battle 
against unbelief.’ 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF PRINT AND 
RELIGIOUS CHANGE 


Eere we are concerned with the changes in consciousness which take place 
as the mind comes to be less informed by sound and more informed by 
sight. This is one of the great revolutions in human history involving a 
basic shift in what McLuhan terms the ‘ratio of the senses’. There followed 
‘a new posture of mind charged with new preferences and desires, as well 
as with [sic] new patterns of perception’.*° Such new postures and new 
patterns were also to have their effect on religious expression and 
understanding. 
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Some guidance as to the nature and the meaning of the change can be 
gathered from the experience of the West. One issue that most scholarship 
has made clear is that, in the shift from sound to sight, writing was relative- 
ly unimportant. There was remarkable continuity, as we have seen in the 
Islamic world, between oral and manuscript culture. Books in scribal 
hands certainly did begin the work of restructuring consciousness, but 
more often than not they were aids to the oral reproduction of knowledge 
and not replacements for it; most people still read out loud and university 
teachers tested their students not in written examinations but by oral 
dispute.“ Even the arrival of print, although decisive in the long run, did 
not mean the immediate overwhelming of oral communication. The 
‘human voice’ was not at once ‘closed down’, in McLuhan’s words, ‘as 
Gutenberg typography filled the world’.*” For centuries afterwards the 
learned in even the most advanced countries of Europe regarded books, 
as they had done in classical times, as something to be read out loud. 
Printed texts carried forward the Reformation not by destroying oral 
communication but by augmenting its possibilities. Punctuation systems 
remained for the ear and not the eye. Until the end of the seventeenth- 
century oral communication was common for public and private purpo- 
ses in the family, village and town. Indeed, it was not until the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries that the transforming impact of print was widely 


felt on the mind. As Graham declared: 


In terms of change in modes of consciousness as well as sheer material change the 
great chasm in forms of communication turns out to be not that between literate 
societies and non-literate societies, but that to which McLuhan’s eccentric, often 
infuriating, but also prescient Gutenberg Galaxy pointed—the gulf between our 
own modern Western post-Enlightenment world of the printed page and all past 
cultures . . . as well as most contemporary ones.® 


So profoundly has the printed page come to form the mind of the literate 
today that we have to struggle to recapture a sense of what the word means 
to people of purely oral culture and how it might fashion the workings of 
their minds. Imagine a world in which words have no visual form, in 
which they are always dynamic and evanescent. In this world all words 
involve human interaction, their impact fills the present, indeed floods 
the consciousness, leaving little room for anything else. Consider the 
techniques of producing words in this environment: man can only speak 
what he can recall, so his speech is dependent on formulas, patterns, 
rhythms—it is full of mnemonics; he piles idea upon idea rather than 
systematically organizing his speech into subordinate clauses; he heaps 
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epithet upon epithet, cliché upon cliché rather than presenting his 
thinking in analytical form; his language is fluent, fulsome, voluble— 
replete with what the rhetoricians term copia; he tends to be conservative 
in thought because precious knowledge which is not repeated soon 
vanishes; he expounds his ideas in terms of the world about him because 
abstractions would be of little value; he is involved with his story rather 
than objectively distanced; he subordinates the past to the present within 
which his whole being takes place. The experience for the speaker and for 
the audience is intensely participatory; it strikes at the very heart of 
consciousness. As Walter Ong declares: 


Ina primary oral culture, where the word has its existence only in sound, with no 
reference whatsoever to any visually perceptible text, and no awareness of even 
the possibility of such a text, the phenomenology of sound enters deeply into the 
human being’s feel for existence, as processed by the spoken word. For the way 
in which the word is experienced is always momentous in psychic life.” 


In such a world there is little distancing from experience; there is little 
room for introspection, for objectivity or for analysis.” 

Such aspects of orality and of oral experience help us to understand 
better the great transformation of human consciousness which began 
with the adoption of writing in the ancient world and reached its fullness 
in the Westin the eighteenth century. One crucial outcome of the migra- 
tion of the world from oral/aural into visual space was the distancing or 
the separation of the knower from the known. A text comes to lie between 
them as a tangible object, the existence of which enables knowledge to be 
distinguished from the knower. In the same way it becomes possible to 
draw a distinction between data, the text, and interpretation. Then, the 
existence of the text separates it from the living context of spoken words 
and the many non-verbal communications which may accompany them; 
it is placed instead simply in the context of other texts. The existence of 
the text, furthermore, both enforces verbal precision and makes possible 
the separation of past from present. The mind thus rises out of its 
immersion in the present to embrace the possibilities ofabstract thought.*! 

Connected with this there is a second outcome of the migration of the 
word into visual space; man’s opening up of his interior world. One way 
of charting this process, alongside developing technologies of the word, 
is to trace the growing complexity and roundedness of human characters 
as depicted in the plays of the ancient Greeks, through those of Shakespeare 
down to the novel, which achieves its full flowering in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries along with those widespread monuments to the 
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insatiable contemporary fascination with the individual and the self, the 
biography and autobiography. These developments have, of course, been 
paralleled by the growth of modern psychology. That this transformation 
of consciousness crosses a watershed in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries is demonstrated by the ‘silencing’ of the human voice: dialectics 
gave way to silent cerebration, rhetoric to the art of literary composition; 
logic was no longer the art of discourse but that of thinking, and silent 
reading spread across the face of Europe. Western Europeans now 
developed a growing inward orientation as they faced the struggles of life; 
they were more aware of themselves, were developing inner resources and 
fostering their consciences; Protestants privately interpreted the Bible, 
Catholics privately confessed their sins. Such men were less likely to be 
moved by shame, the institutionalized pressure for conformity ofa largely 
oral community, and rather more likely to be guided by the personal 
resources they had developed in cultivating themselves. As new technolo- 
gies of the word were helping to give man untold power over the physical 
world, they also threw open windows over the broad vistas of his interior 
landscape. 

This transformation of human consciousness, which made slow and 
uneven progress in the time of manuscript culture, but moved more 
rapidly towards a peak in that of print, led to new forms of mental 
behaviour and new qualities of the mind. The process of interiorization 
brought an increasing introspectiveness; that of distancing led to a 
growing capacity for objectivity and analytical thought. The disciplines 
of history and philosophy, the analytical and conceptual understandings 
of literature, art and human affairs were all the natural offspring of this 
change. So, too, alongside the new levels of precision made possible by 
print—the locking of words into well-defined spaces, the capacity for 
accurate and endless repetition, the ability to reproduce exactly-worded 
descriptions of carefully-observed objects and processes, and in the form 
of pictures, graphs, tables, maps and diagrams—was the rise of modem 
science.” 

Such developments, of course, had implications for religious under- 
standing. As a direct result of the growing power of the visual media, 
Christianity became increasingly cut off from the oral\aural roots of its 
revelation. For those able to ponder over revelation on the printed page, 
the Word could never be so dynamically and so sensually presentas it had 
been when communicated by the voice of man alone. For those who no 
longer needed to commit scripture to memory, the Word was never likely 
to suffuse the workings of their minds and to inform their daily speech and 
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action as it was for those who have the werd of God with them. The 
modern West, as Graham tells us, ‘appears to be historically anomalous 
in its understanding of scripture largely because of its general loss of a 
significant oral/aural relationship to the scriptural word and, indeed, to 
the written word altogether.’ Yet more important, for those for whom 
religious knowledge had become just one of several ways of understanding 
man s relationship to this life and the hereafter, religion may no longer be 
central to this process but marginal, if relevant at all. Moreover, it has 
become an object amongst other objects, asystem of explanation amon gst 
other systems, an ideology amongst other ideologies. The migration of 
the word from sound to sight seems to have gone hand in hand with the 
marginalization of the Word in Western life. 

There are dangers in trying to apply ideas derived from one set of 
historical circumstances to another. Nineteenth and twentieth-century 
South Asia is not fifteenth or sixteenth-century Euro pe. The Islamic con- 
text in general, moreover, as well as that in South Asia in particular, is one 
in which a higher cultural value has been placed on the oral transmission 
of scripture than in Christianity. Nevertheless, South Asia in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries has experienced the onset of print after a 
substantial fashion, a development which must be placed in the context 
of a process of modernization which is much more rapid and much more 
compressed than that experienced by the West. South Asian Muslims 
have moved some way down the path travelled by European Christians 
in the transfer of the word from sound to sight. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to suggest that religious understandings have come to be 
influenced by the processes of distancing and interiorization similar to 
those experienced in Christian Europe. 


DISTANCING AND RELIGIOUS CHANGE 


The emergence of new strands of historical understanding had vast 
significance for religious understanding. Oral tradition and madrasa 
methods of teaching had bred distinctive attitudes to the past. For one 
thing it was an undifferentiated country. Certainly, it was the home of the 
Quran, the Hadiths, the sharia and the commentaries of the learned; 
certainly, too, it was the realm in which the wisdom of hundreds of saints 
had been elaborated. This country was there to be plundered without care 
for time or place to serve the needs of the present; to bring weight to an 
argument; to justify a course of action; or to make sense of a knotty 
problem. For another thing, the past was a store of precious guidance, the 
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true meaning of which the faithful were ever in fear of losing. The further 
Muslims moved away from the time of the Prophet the greater their fear 
became. Vigilance was needed to curb deviance or innovation (ida) and 
to preserve their precious gift from God. The most basic impulse was 
conservative. ‘Watch me’, declared Maulana Abdur Razzaq of Firangi 
Mahal, ‘so long as I follow our pious predecessors, follow me; and if I do 
not follow our pious predecessors, do not follow me. Our predecessors 
were better than we are, because they lived closer to the time of the Holy 
Prophet.’ Abdur Razzaq reflects the particularly conservative concerns 
of the learned and holy men. Yet, historians brought up in the manuscript 
culture of medieval India do not seem to have had a historical conscious- 
ness that was substantially more rounded than this. According to K.A. 
Nizami they had a poor sense of chronology, a weak conceptual capacity 
and little idea of causation.” 

New strands of historical understanding, indeed a strong belief in the 
importance of history itself, developed as Muslims, concerned to have the 
strength to cope with the challenge of Europe, came to reappraise their 
approach to the past. The pioneer in this, as in so many other things, was 
Saiyid Ahmad Khan. Itis now possible, thanks to the research of Christian 
Troll, to trace the development of Saiyid Ahmad’s historical method from 
the rather primitive techniques of the first edition of Athar al-Sanadid of 
1847 to his powerful response to Muir’s Life of Mahomed, the Khutubat 
al-Ahmadiyah of 1870, which, its apologetic purpose apart, was armed 
with many of the skills of modern historical scholarship.” In this deve- 
lopment we witness the growth of the understanding that enabled Saiyid 
“Ahmad to argue that the Quran must be interpreted in the light of the 
circumstances of seventh-century Arabia and that the reliability of 
Hadiths must be judged in the light of reason and their relationship to 
Quranic injunctions rather than in that of the soundness of their chain 
of narrators. Saiyid Ameer Ali, who made similar distinctions between the 
temporary and permanent injunctions of the Quran, also insisted in his 
historical writings on the importance of events being understood in the 
broad context of their time.*” So too, did Shibli Nomani, the founder of 
modern Urdu historiography and an admirer of the German historian, 
Ranke. The substantial introduction to his Omar the Great, completed in 
1898, is devoted to historical method, emphasising the importance of 
context, the examination of sources, the use of reason and the weighing 
of cause and effect.** Part of this approach even seeped into the thinking 
ofa traditionally learned man, albeit an exceptionally gifted one. Maulana 


Abdul Hayy of Firangi Mahal (1848-86) insisted in his work as a mufti 
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that past legal decisions should not be regarded as carrying equal weight 
for the present; their significance must be Weighed in the context of the 
times in which they were made.” This jurisprudential technique no doubt 
explains in part why his collection of fatawa remains widely used in the 
eastern Islamic world. 

Given the new world of understanding which was opened up by 
history, it is not surprising that emphasis was given to its study. Shibli, for 
instance, gave it special significance in the curriculum of the Darul-Ulum 
of the Nadwat ul-Ulama. As the twentieth-century progressed, it came to 
be established in the madrasas of the ulema; as part of the field on which 
the battle for the future of Islam was being fought, it became too 
important to ignore. The late Fazlur Rahman, the leading modernist 
thinker of Pakistan, declared in his last major work, /slam and Modernity, 
that ‘the best of the social sciences is history—if done well and object- 
ively .. . Macro-history . . . is the best service a social scientist can do for 
mankind. This is the reason the Qur'an invites us again and again “to 
travel on the earth and see the end of nations”.’® 

This new historical consciousness played a central role in enabling 
Muslims to bring forward alternative understandings of Islam to set 
beside those of the ulema. Now, against their negative vision of Islamic 
history as a process of constant effort to hold back the inevitable decline 
since the time of the Prophet, it was possible to set a positive vision which 
saw that the essence of Islam could be kept vital and pertinent in each 
succeeding generation, indeed, it might be possible to see it moving 
towards stages of higher realization on earth as it travelled through time. 
History was vital to the techniques which enabled Sayyid Ahmad to bring 
Quranic revelation into harmony with modern science. It was no less vital 
to the purpose of Fazlur Rahman in bringing the sharia into harmony 
with modern circumstances, as he demonstrated in a masterly essay on 
that monument to Pakistani modernism, the Muslim Family Laws 
Ordinance of 1961.° Furthermore, it was central to Iqbal’s dynamic 
vision of the Muslim community in history. For centuries, he argued, the 
ulema and the sufis had concealed the progressive vigour of Islam behind 
veils of Greek philosophy and pantheistic mysticism. The Quran, on the 
other hand, taught the ascension of man through higher and higher 
realms of experience towards perfection. Moreover, just as the capacities 
of Muslims as individuals would be revealed through time, so too would 
those of the Muslim community. Iqbal’s historical consciousness, along- 
side his studies of Bergson, Nietzsche, al-Jiliand Ibn al-Arabi, helped him 
to fashion an inspiring idea of progress for his faith. 
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The Islamic vision of the ‘fundamentalist’ thinker, Maulana Maududi, 
is no less dependent on a new historical consciousness than that of the 
modernists. He was profoundly opposed to the negative historical vision 
of the ulema and to their desperate struggle to emulate the pattern of 
behaviour established by the Prophet and his companions. He argued that 
the Prophet and the first two caliphs had realized the underlying 
principles of the Quranic revelation perfectly, i.e. establishing God’s 
sovereignty on earth. But subsequently the true meaning of the Quran 
had been lost as caliphate became kingship and even the great renewers 
of Islamic history failed to understand the proper role of power in Muslim 
society i.e. to support revelation. In relating the past to the present, how- 
ever, Maududi did not argue that the task of Muslims was to recreate the 
outward forms of the early Islamiccommunity. What had tobe translated 
into the present was the spirit of the Prophet's system and its underly- 
ing principles. In this way, like the modernists, Maududi made a very 
similar distinction between form and essence.” 

In short, new historical understandings helped both to fashion new 
visions of Islam and to endowthem with extraordinary energies. Although 
print cannot be regarded as the sufficient cause of these new develop- 
ments, they could not have emerged without it. 

- The growth of an understanding of Islam as an object, which might be 
analyzed, conceptualized and even presented as a system, was a second 
development associated with the distancing effects of print. One illustra- 
tion of this reification of Islam in the Muslim mind is the growing use of 
the term not just to describe ‘submitting’ their relationship to God, but 
to describe an ideal religious pattern, or a mundane religious system, or 
even just Islamic civilization.“ Evidence of this development in the late 
nineteenth century lies in the titles of books such as the poet Hali’s 
masterwork Musaddas, Madd-o jazr-i Islam (1879), or Ameer Ali's Ethics 
of Islam (1893). A second illustration is the increasing emergence in 
the twentieth century of works designed to explain the nature of Islam 
whether from the ‘fundamentalist’ position of Maududi’s Towards 
Understanding Islam (1940), or Manzoor Nomani’s more traditional 
What Islam is (1964), or Fazlur Rahman’s modernist /s/am (1966), or the 
anthropologist Akbar Ahmed’s Discovering Islam (1988). Such uses of the 
term suggest that these Muslims can stand apart from their faith; they can 
analyze and conceptualize it. In such circumstances, submitting to God 
was increasingly a conscious act of will rather than the unquestioning 
pursuit of the paths in faith followed by one’s forefathers. 

In its extreme form Islam as an object came to be conceptualized as a 
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system. This was the particular achievement of Maulana Maududi; 1t 
grew out of his concern to establish an Islamic vision of life to set against 
that of the West. He described Islam as a nizam, a system which was 
comprehensive, complete and covered all aspects of human existence. 
These aspects, moreover, were integrated, as the human body was 
integrated, into one homogeneous whole. God, in another image, was the 
great engineer in his workshop; he had created the world and in the sharia 
had given man a complete set of principles on which to conduct himself 
in that universe. 


It is His explicit Will that the universe—this grand workshop with its multifari- 
ous activities—should go on functioning smoothly and graciously so that man— 
the prize of creation—should make the best and most productive use of all his 
powers and resources, of everything that has been harnessed for him in the earth 
and in the high heavens... The Shariah is meant to guide the steps of man in 
this respect.” 


This vision of Islam as a system meant that the sharia must be yoked to 
power on earth. Such a vision was, of course, the inspiration for the 
Nizam-t Islam that General Zia ul-Haq tried to introduce in Pakistan 
from February 1979. It should be clear, however, that large numbers of 
Muslims, and not least among them the eminent Indian scholar Maulana 
Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, see Islam not as a system but as a message from 
God to man. The individual is the key building block of society. The battle 
for power in the world was to be won in the hearts of men and not in the 
field of politics. 

The rise to prominence of a this-worldly understanding of Islam is 
arguably a third development which can be associated with the distancing 
effects of print. Many Muslims of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
would argue that a this-worldly understanding of Islam, i.e. one which 
demands action to put God’s will into practice on earth, had always been 
present in the example of the Prophet but had been concealed by the 
influence of ulema and sufis, particularly the Asharite theologians and 
sufis influenced by Ibn al-Arabi. Indian Muslims also argue that the re- 
emergence of an emphasis on action could be dated back to Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi’s development of the idea in the early seventeenth 
century of the ‘unity of witness’ (wahdat al-shuhud) to place against Ibn 
al-Arabi's ‘unity of being’ (wahdat al-wujud), a development which 
meant that reality was not to be found wholly in God but in His word, 
and therefore demanded action in this world to bring it into harmony 
with divine order. This emphasis on the need to take action in this world, 
moreover, suffused the Muslim reform movements of the nineteenth 
century. 
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This having been said, itis arguable that the sense of the need for action 
was sharpened and intensified by the new historical consciousness, the 
reified understandings of Islam, and the vast expansion of knowledge and 
information that came with print. Muslims now hada painfully clear view 
of the decline of their power as compared with the first one thousand years 
of Islam; it was not for nothing that Hali’s Musaddas, his elegy on the rise 
and fall of Islam, was one of the most popular poems of the age. Educated 
Muslims were now able to have a well-worked out vision of Islam as a 
whole way of life, as a whole civilization which was threatened both by the 
Western industrial world and by Hindu India. Furthermore, with every 
passing day the workings of the world of print reinforced these facts upon 
their minds. It is not remarkable therefore that the need for action in the 
world was a feature as much of modernist thought as it was of the 
‘fundamentalist’. Saiyid Ahmad Khan’s life was a testament to this 
imperative. Maududi’s vision was a blueprint for action now. Consider his 
view of worship, ibadat. Its rituals were not duties to perform so that God 
will be pleased with you. They were a ‘training course’ which ‘aims at 
developing so much strength in them [the Muslims] that when they rise 
with the aim of establishing the caliphate of God on earth, they must 
prove true to their claim.’”” 


INTERIORIZATION AND RELIGIOUS CHANGE 


We now turn to the second major psychological impact of print, the 
process of interiorization, the opening up of an inner world. One way of 
charting the path of this process is to note the changing way in which the 
Quran was read from the early-nineteenth century to the present. Before 
the advent of print and widespread availability of translations of God’s 
message to man through Muhammad, pondering over the meaning of the 
Quran was limited to those few who might be able to understand its 
Arabic and to have access toa commentary either in Arabic or in Persian. 
The English lady, Mrs Meer Hassan Ali, who lived in northern India from 
1816 to 1828, tells of the strong prejudice against the translation of the 
Quran from Arabic, and of how it was used for incantatory purposes at 
home or for magical purposes in amulets®; she also recounts the family 
practice in her Shia household in Lucknow, which was no different from 
that of many contemporary households in London, of reading the 
scripture aloud to each other and discussing it.” The remarkable bio- 
graphy of Bibi Ashraf reveals how, in a similar household of the mid- 
nineteenth century in Bijnor, women might have known how to read the 
Quran out loud but without understanding it.” Ashraf Ali Thanawi's 
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influential Bihishti Zewar urges them to read the Quran out aloud; there 
is a sense, indeed, that he is concerned to ‘discourage . . . the privacy of 
reading silently, of creating a private world of one’s own... .”! Thanawi 
is, moreover, silent as to whether he permitted the reading of the Quran 
in Urdu, although a commentary on the Quran in Urdu heads his list of 
recommended books for reading. However, there is no doubt that by this 
time women were studying the Quran in Urdu. Hali makes Zubaida 
Khatun, the young heroine of his Majalis un Nissa read the Quran in 
Urdu after she had learned it in Arabic.” 

Indeed, the stages of Zubaida Khatun’s encounter with the Quran 
seem to have been an increasingly common pattern for men and women 
in the late-nineteenth century. At least a dozen different translations of 
the Quran had been published and the government remarked upon how 
tens of thousands of copies of the book were published in just one year.”? 
The Urdu Quran, of course, meant a readily accessible Quran and one 
which paved the way for its consultation in private by many. The Khilafat 
leader, Muhammad Ali, offers a charming description in his autobio- 
graphy of his first serious encounter with Maulvi Nazir Ahmad’s collo- 
quial translation of the Quran during his internment by the British in 
World War One. Up to this point the book had been little more than an 
icon that, for instance, he had had sumptuously bound and given pride 
of place on the shelves of his set in Oxford. But now he began to study it 
in the privacy of his room readinga little each day. He was captivated. ‘My 
brother would call out to me from his room and recite to me a verse, or 
I would do the same to him pointing out how apposite it was to the 
question we happened to be debating only a little before.’ He found his 
life transformed, and this transformation affected notjust his personal life 
but also his political direction.”> The ulema, too, while continuing to 
acknowledge the ritual benefits of reciting the Quran, have come to 
emphasize the importance of reading it with understanding.”® In the 
twentieth century the movement is more and more towards a personal and 
reflective encounter with revelation. Maududi mocked the way in which 
many Muslims regarded the Quran as a form of magic and insisted upon 
the importance of their engaging with its meaning.” The contemporary 
religious thinker, Syed Vahiduddin, makes it perfectly clear that the 


Quran has a constant and vital presence in his inner life: 


Our understanding of the Book is an on-going process, which reveals hidden 
depths . . . For me a/-Qur‘anis primarily the Book to be reflected upon, in silence 
and in privacy, whose guidance is sought in moments of anguish and its com- 
pany in times of distress.”° 
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A further dimension of interiorization is the expression of a growing 
sense of self, of the manifold nature of the human individual. Asin Europe 
this is accompanied by the emergence of the novel and the short story, 
those quintessential forms for the private reader to set alongside the 
flourishing poetic tradition. There is also the development of autobiog- 
raphy and biography, although rather more vigorously in English than in 
Urdu.” Moreover, even the traditional hagiographical writings of the 
ulema begin to display the humanistic preferences of the age, presenting 
much more rounded lives to support their didactic purpose.* The most 
powerful expression of this idea in religious terms, however, is the 
great attention which comes to be paid to the biography of the Prophet. 
Muhammad had always been a major focus for Muslim love and piety. 
But a new dimension enters Muslim feeling in the twentieth century. 
‘Probably more lives of Muhammad appeared between the two World 
Wars’, according to W.C. Smith, ‘than in any one of the centuries be- 
tween the twelfth and the nineteenth.’*! In the Punjab, moreover from the 
1920s there was a specific movement, the Sirat movement, to distribute 
pamphlets and sermons about the Prophet, which had particular success 
amongst the middle classes. 

The new focus on the life of the Prophet was not entirely the conse- 
quence of a new sense of the self. Certainly some weight must be given to 
the need for a new outlet for religious emotion. Reformed Islam had 
largely discredited the outlets offered by mysticism; the Prophet became 
the one symbol on which religious imaginations could focus their desire 
to love and to trust.®* Certainly, too, the massive assault of much of 
Christian civilization in general and Christian missionaries in particular - 
on the character of the Prophet would help to explain a desire to assert the 
virtues of the Prophet both in principle and in Zontrast to those of Jesus.” 
Furthermore, the whole process of Islamic revival and reform from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, with its growing concern to outflank 
the supposedly deadening influence of the ulema and sufis and to take 
inspiration from the early Islamic community, was bound to bring the 
example of the Prophet even more to the forefront of Muslim minds. But, 
when evidence is taken from the content of the biographies, there is a 
powerful sense that the writers are concerned to project onto him their 
image of a perfect human self—a perfect, twentieth century, educated 
Muslim middle-class self: he is no longer the Perfect Man of the sufi tradi- 
tion but the perfect person.** Muhammad is given a wide range of human 
virtues. He is said to have been ‘beloved, charitable, frugal, generous, 
gentle, honest, lenient, a lover of children, modest, pure, steadfast and 
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successful’® and there is plenty in the Islamic tradition to give life to these 
virtues. For some his quality is summed up in an attitude of love: 


What was the keynote of his life? It was nothing but love; love of God; love of 
mankind; . . . love of children; love of the gentler sex; love of friends; love of 
fem.” 


W.C. Smith highlights an emphasis on perseverance under adver- 
sity, industry, frugality and seriousness as typical of an early-capiralist 
society.” From our point of view the emphasis on these virtues.of the 
Prophet in expressing the growing sense of the self, reveals the new 
individualism of a middle-class Muslim world that is acquiring a more 
and more highly developed awareness of inner resources. 


ASSESSMENT 


Evidently print, working alongside the great complex of forces brought 
about by the process of modernization under colonial rule, has helped to 
work great changes in South Asian Islam. We have seen from our studies 
of its mass-production effects how it contributed to a range of major 
developments: the emergence of a protestant or scriptural Islam; the 
strengthening of the Pan-Islamic layer in the Muslim sense of identity; the 
levelling of an assault on the ulema as sole interpreters of Islam; the 
outflanking of oral, person-to-person, systems for the transmission of 
knowledge; the colonizing of Muslim minds with Western knowledge; 
and the opening of the way towards new understandings of Islam such as 
those of the modernists and the ‘fundamentalists’. We have also seen how 
the psychological effects of print have played their partin working major 
developments: the process of distancing, which helped to bring about the 
new historical consciousness, the reification of religion and the emphasis 
on this-worldly action; and the process of interiorization which is mani- 
fest in an increasingly personal and private encounter with the Quran and 
anew and yet more powerful focuson the person of the Prophetin Muslim 
piety. 

However, it is important to be aware of the limits to these religious 
changes. Printand print culture have only achieved a limited penetration 
of Muslim society in South Asia. Literacy must be a criterion of a basis 
of susceptibility to such changes; literacy rates in 1980-81 ranged from 
20 per cent in Bangladesh, to 24 per cent in Pakistan to 36 per cent in 
India. It is a sobering thought that the new religious ideas which South 
Asia Muslims have broadcast throughout the Muslim world in the 
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twentieth century are unlikely to be able to reach even one third of the 
Muslim peoples of the subcontinent. 

Even when there is literacy, patterns of behaviour derived from oral 
culture can remain very influential, as Amin Sweeney has shown in his 
studies of Malaysian students.** Indeed, print can still be relegated to the 
status of mere handmaid of oral transmission. One of the most widely 
followed movements in the Muslim world today, some would say themost 
widely followed, is the Tabligh-i Jamaator Missionary Society. Members 
of this society, often highly literate people, learn key texts by heart. They 
insist on human contact in the transmission of knowledge. This is not to 
say that members of the 7aé/igh ignore books. Indeed, they contain 
central parts of the Society’s message. There are, moreover, many of them; 
a recent catalogue of the Society’s programme for translating Arabic and 
Urdu texts into English numbered 645 titles. But these books are all 
subordinate to the texts which members of the Tabligh have learned by 
heart and teach in person.” 

Finally, it must be remembered that Muslims in South Asia have 
experienced barely one hundred years of the wide use of lithography and 
typography. As print makes its way forward, it is rapidly being caught up 
by asecond revolutionary force in information technology, the electronic 
media—wireless, telephone, television, sound cassettes, video cassettes 
etc... The electronic media, deceptive though they can be, give a new 
lease of life to the oral performance of Muslims in the transmission of 
knowledge. For a long time the Quran has been available on the wireless 
in Pakistan and Bangladesh and a host of materials on cassette and now 
video cassette throughout South Asia. The capacity of such materials to 
influence public attitudes as well as private piety has been well-demon- 
strated elsewhere in the Islamic world;”° in recent years it has been 
dramatically demonstrated by their role in harnessing Hindu piety to 
Hindu revivalist politics.) The electronic media show every sign of 
moving up fast to rival the effects of lithography and typography. While 
print media have revolutionized religious understandings amongst the 
educated Muslim élites of South Asia, it is unlikely that society as a whole 
will be as deeply influenced by them as the Christian West. 
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Indigenous Education and 
Brahminical Hegemony in Bengal 


POROMESH ACHARYA 


INTRODUCTION 


This essay attempts to study the salient features of the indigenous system 
of education in Bengal with particular reference to the tolsand pathshalas, 
and also to non-formal avenues of education like bratas which focused on 
women’s education. It investigates the organization, management and 
subjects taught in the formal indigenous system, focusing on how the 
teaching-learning process was linked with the social structure and the 
underlying cultural pattern of village society, and the purposes served by 
this indigenous system. 

The indigenous system of education which evolved over the centuries, 
was well established in Bengal prior to the introduction to the Western 
system of education and administration during the colonial period. There 
were five types of educational institutions: for higher learning there were 
Sanskrit tols and Arabic madrasas, and for elementary education the 
pathshalas and maktabs (the pathshalas being the secular institutions for 
vernacular education for the masses). Additionally there were the Farsi 
schools for imparting training in Farsi language and literature. (Farsi was 
the court language during the Mughal rule in Bengal, and was sought 
by both Hindu and Muslim elites.) It is interesting to note that all these 
were separate classes of institutions without any link or relation of any 
kind between them, each catering to a distinct class or community.! In 
this respect the indigenous system of education was quite different from 
the complete and continuous Western system introduced in Bengal 
during the colonial period. The indigenous system of education, however, 
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was quite commensurate with the structure of the prevailing society 
which hardly allowed any scope for social mobility. 

These indigenous institutions were established mainly by private 
initiative with social or community support. They were generally one- 
teacher schools. There was hardly any state control over the educational 
institutions nor was there any centralized system of external examination 
or administration. This was a decentralized system in the true sense of the 
term. The teachers followed certain established traditions and norms of 
education which differed very little from place to place. There might have 
been some difference in standards, depending mainly on the competence 
of the teachers. In fact, the teacher played a pivotal role in the indigenous 
system of education. The modes of financing the different types of insti- 
tutions were, however, very different. The tols and madrasas were almost 
fully supported by land endowments, while the pathshalas depended 
solely on the fees paid by the students, and on occasional gifts from the 
villagers. Farsi schools also depended on fees paid by students. The moului, 
the teacher of the maktab, was generally the priest attached to the local 
mosque and as such not entirely dependent on the fees paid by his 
students.” This indigenous system of education, particularly the pathshala 
system, became quite widespread, covering almost all classes of local peo- 
ple. According to William Adam, there were more than 100,000 verna- 
cular indigenous schools for the ‘indigent’ classes in Bengal and Bihar, 
which meant that there was on an average a village school for every 63 
children of school-going age in 1835.? These schools were all run by the 
villagers themselves and the schoolteachers had a definite place assigned 
to them, which was crucial as the system became dynamic thereby. The 
Western system introduced by the British failed to appreciate this aspect 
of spontaneity. 


TOLS.OR INSTITUTIONS OF SANSKRIT 
HIGHER LEARNING 


In ancient India, during the Brahminical and Buddhist periods, only the 
three ‘twice-born’ castes (dwija), namely, Brahmins, Kshatriyas, and 
Vaisyas were considered educable. Sudras, the lowest of the four castes in 
Hindu society, and women, who were also considered to be Sudras in 
status, were forbidden to have any formal education or schooling. The 
caste system was rigidly followed and there was little scope for social 
mobility. Though R.S. Sharma noticed certain cases of economic mobil- 
ity occurring during the Gupta period of Indian history, social mobility 
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was still out of the question.‘ In course of time the Sanskrit higher learn- 
ing, particularly the Vedic learning, was cénfined mainly to the Brah- 
mins. Non-Brahmins were only allowed to study subjects other than the 
Vedas, Vedanta, Smriti or Nyaya, such as medicine. During the Muslim 
rule a few non-Brahmins including women, and Muslims like the poet 
Jaysi and his friends, were said to have studied the Vedas and the Vedan- 
gas, but these were exceptions. In Bengal Brahmins could maintain their 
hold over Hindu society even after losing political power to the Muslims. 
Primarily owing to its decentralized character, this indigenous system of 
education played a significant role in maintaining social stability in the 
face of a changing political power structure. 

It was during the period of Sena rule (eleventh and twelfth centuries) 
that Sanskrit learning flourished in Bengal.’ Ballala Sena, the most 
famous of the Sena rulers, was a great patron of Brahminical education. 
In Dansagara he eulogized the virtue of giving land grants to Brahmins 
for the cultivation of Vedic learning.° He liberally gifted fertile villages to 
Brahmin scholars from outside to settle them in Bengal. The land grants 
of that period show how Brahmins were patronized by the king himself 
and others.’ It appears that there arose a class of Brahmin zamindars dur- 
ing the period of Sena rule in Bengal. It is said that during his rule every 
village would resound with the chanting of the Vedic hymns. This, how- 
ever, may be an overstatement. The study of the Vedas and the Vedanta 
never really took root in Bengal despite all the efforts of Ballala Sena. 
However, the Brahmins in Bengal excelled in the cultivation of other 
branches of Sanskrit learning like Nyaya and Smriti. No doubt the 
custom of gifting rent-free land to Brahmins, called Brahmottar land, 
helped them a lot in this respect. 

During the period of Muslim rule in Bengal this tradition continued 
without any change. The rent-receiving leisured class, consisting mainly 
of Hindus, was thriving in Bengal. Under its patronage classical Sanskrit 
learning reached its peak. During this time the learned Brahmins 
perfected the system of Navya Nyaya, and Navya Smriti. Navadwip deve- 
loped into the Benaras of Bengal.’ Tols were the centres of such learning. 
Raja Krishna Chandra of Navadwip and Rani Bhavani of Rajshahi made 
a number of land endowments for the maintenance of tols. It is said that 
Rani Bhavani granted about 34,000 acres of rent-free land as gifts for 
Brahmins and spent Rs 500 for religious acts and charity. It is unlikely 
that the sway of the Brahmins over Hindu society in a period of political 
transition would have been possible without completely appropriating 
the system of Sanskrit higher learning. On the other hand, it is doubtful 
if the Brahmins could appropriate the system without the liberal patron- 
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age from the rentier class. No doubt this class had a big stake in the pro- 
cess. Religious customs as non-economic compulsions played a big role 
in maintaining traditional social relations. Brahmins as custodians of reli- 
gious laws and customs were considered by the masses to be the natural 
leaders of society. z 


Subjects Studied in the Tols of Bengal 


In Bengal Smriti and Nyaya were the two favourite subjects for special- 
ization. According to an estimate made by W. Ward in the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, out of one thousand students who studied 
grammar, four to five hundred would study some part of the Kavya also, 
four hundred would study Smriti, three hundred Nyaya, and only five or 
six would study either Meemansa, Sankhya or Vedanta. Ten students 
might study Tantra, ten might read Jyotish, and fifty might opt for Bhag- 
bat or Purana. William Adam, however, may have correctly observed 
that the popularity of Alamkar, Tantra and Jyotish was greater than 
Ward had estimated.!°It is evident, however, that Brahmins in Bengal, 
unlike their counterparts in other provinces of India, took little interest 
in Vedic studies. In fact, the popularity of the subjects was determined by - 
the need of the time. 

It was a period of history when Brahmins lost their political influence 
and Hindu society was being confronted with perhaps its greatest chal- 
lenge. The leadership of the Brahmins was at stake, and how to preserve 
the cohesion of the Hindu community was a burning question. It may be 
noted that they had faced a somewhat similar situation during the period 
of Buddhist ascendency in Bengal. Buddhist scholars, being the founders 
of mediaeval logic, unleashed a tirade against Brahminical doctrine when 
the Buddhist kings of the Pala dynasty reigned in Bengal. Brahmins, how- 
ever, did not fail to take up the challenge, and logic or Nyaya as a subject 
of specialization flourished extensively in Bengal and Bihar.'' In the pro- 
cess, according to Satis Chandra, “The Buddhist system of thought was 
absorbed into the Brahmanic system, and the Modern School of Brah- 
manic Logic was the result of acombination of the Brahmanic Nyaya and 
the Buddhist science of Pramana’.' 

Vidyabhusan observed that 


the Brahmans who survived them [the Buddhists] organised their society ona 
secure basis. They took back into their fold some of their members who had 
embraced Buddhism or Jainism, but there arose the necessity of making strict 
rules for the maintenance of the integrity of their society and for prevention of 
new admissions into it. It was at this period that different Brahmanic legislators 
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of different provinces composed treatises imposing laws, restrictions, and in- 
junctions upon people of their provinces suited to their new local conditions. 


He further observed that, ‘social exclusiveness became more marked in the 
Hindu society in this period with the advent of the Mohammadans in 
India’. It is no wonder that Navya Nyaya and Navya Smriti, which were 
developed at this time by the Brahmins of Bengal, were the two most 
popular subjects of specialization in Bengal during the period of Muslim 
rule. Raghunath Siromani and Raghunandan Bhattacharya were the two 
greatest exponents of the Navya Nyayaand the NavyaSmriti respectively. 

Hindu society was traditionally governed by the rules laid down in the 
vast Smriti literature. The Smriti may have derived authority originally 
from Meemansa.'4 However, it adapted itself to changes in society from 
time to time. The importance of the Smriti as a subject of study in the tols 
of Bengal grew immensely with the advent of Muslim rule. It is believed 
that Bengal produced numerous authors of Smriti literature, the names 
of agood many of whom, together with their writings, have now been lost 
or survive only in quotations. Monmohan Chakravarti, the author of 
History of Smriti in Bengal and Mithila, came across more than ninety 
Smriti-writers and more than 260 works in Bengal alone.” In a recent 
treatise on Raghunandan, the greatest exponent of Navya Smiriti in 
Bengal, the author described Raghunandan asa social reformer ina period 
when Hindu society was under severe stress.'° To prove her contention, 
she cited from a number of instances from Raghunandan’s work, illus- 
trating how he accommodated many non-Vedic customs and rituals 
into the Brahminical fold. According to her, even though Raghunandan 
strictly adhered to the caste system and supported the exclusive rights 
of the Brahmins, he did not fail to recognize the obscure tantric spirit 
underlying the Bengali culture and to absorb some of the tantric rituals 
into Brahminical Smriti. Raghunandan did not recognize the existence 
of any other caste in Bengal besides the Brahmins and the Sudras. He laid 
down stringent codes of conduct on the one hand and on the other relaxed 
many rules for reasons of practicality. The Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas, 
their status being reduced to that of Sudras, lost their rights as dwija or 
‘rwice-born’. This warranted certain amendments in Smriti rules. It was 
not surprising that Raghunandan made the pre-xpanayan ceremony of 
initiation, called Vidyarambha, open to all, instead of restricting it to the 
dwija only. In the process the original Sudras also benefited and verna- 
cular education for the masses was promoted. In Hindu society only the 
Brahmins are authorized to make and interpret the religious rules and 
laws, even those for non-Brahmins. Smarta pandits were therefore looked 
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upon with special reverence by the people as they were the repositories of 
wisdom and knowledge. Smriti scholars often had training in the Nyaya 
also. This gave them the skill to argue their case logically and establish 
their views. The natyaik in Raghunandan no doubt helped him in his 
reformatory efforts. It gave him the skill to make his injunctions legiti- 
mate in the eyes of his community. 


TEACHING METHODS AND 
TEACHER-STUDENT RELATIONS 


The exclusive use of Sanskrit higher learning was in many ways instru- 
mental in consolidating the hegemony of the Brahmins over Hindu 
society. If the teaching method can be said to have served the exclusive 
design of the Brahminical education, the teacher-student relationship 
replicated the hierarchical model of Hindu society. 

Ballala Sena elaborately dealt with the teaching-learning process in his 
book Dansagara. Two chapters, namely, “Gift of land’ and ‘Gift of learn- 
ing’, make a very interesting study of the system of Sanskrit learning in 
Bengal during the Sena rule.’ The concept that learning should be trans- 
mitted only asa ‘gift’ is quite significant. The importance of orality in the 
Brahminical system of education is implicit. There is no doubt that in the 
early period instruction was imparted orally and the Vedic teachers did 
not allow their students to study from written books.'*It has been stated 
explicitly in many Smritis that the Vedas should be studied aloud.” The 
teacher would recite and explain while the learners would hear and com- 
mit to memory. In fact, according to Medhatithi, the first Bengali inter- 
preter of | Manusmriti, the etymological meaning of the word adhyana or 
‘study’ is to utter or recite a word and hence hear it also. It may be noted 
that the Veda is called Srutiin Sanskrit meaning ‘heard from the Guru’, 
and the book of religious laws is called Smriti meaning ‘reproduced from 
memory. The Sanskrit word for education is shiksha, which literally 
means ‘practise’. Shiksha is one of the six Vedangas, the science which 
teaches the proper pronunciation of words and laws of euphony. [tis obvi- 
ous that writing had no place in the process of indigenous Sanskrit 
teaching-learning, at least in the early period. This teacher-centred oral 
tradition of education, and the custom of giving rent-free land, helped 
the Brahmins to keep religious knowledge a secret for a long time and to 
mystify Brahminical education. 

But a change in the system, however little, was visible as the writings 
and manuscripts began to geta place in the teaching-learning process. The 
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meaning of adhyana as given by Medhatithi in his interpretation of 
Manusmriti appeared to be inadequate. Raghunandan modified the term 
and stated that there were three ways of studying (adhyana), namely 
vachik (‘reading aloud’), upanshu (‘reading in subdued voice’), and manas 
(‘mental reading’). This concept of mental reading which was related 
to the use of punthi, or ‘manuscript’, ona subject of learning was also con- 
sidered by him to be an act of vidyadana or ‘gift of learning’. He main- 
tained that onecould makea ‘gift of learning’ by any of the following ways: 
by teaching, by explaining a subject, or by authoring a book.*? It is inte- 
resting to note, however, that though manuscripts were used, the main 
plank of teaching-learning in the tols of Bengal still remained oral. 


Teacher—Student Relations 


Just as the agrarian relations of the time were determined mainly by non- 
economic compulsions, so too were the teacher-student relations guided 
by non-economic considerations. Manu considered the ‘gift of learning’ 
or vidyadana to be the supreme gift above other gifts of water, food, cows, 
clothes, sesame, gold and clarified butter. According to him, only the 
Brahmins of the three ‘twice-born’ castes are entitled to take up teaching 
as a profession.”' Similarly, the preceptors should be selective in imparting 
education. Manu says, “Io him whom thou shall know to be pure, 
perfectly continent and free from the follies of the world, to that Brahmin 
shalt thou impart me’.”” 

In the Brahminical system of education the role of the teacher was 
supreme. It has been claimed that ‘just as the whole world appears to be 
blind without the sun, so all subjects of study remain obscure without the 
explanation of teachers’. "A teacher must be familiar with the idea of the 
entire matter and also with various turns of speech, in conformity with 
good idiom’, and be able to ‘explain the outer [that is, superficial] as well 
as the inner import of the Sastra [‘learning’] by the significance of the 
words and sentences and also in consistency with the successive ideas’.”4 

The teacher-student relationship was one of absolute authority and 
perfect loyalty. The teacher like a father would look after the spiritual wel- 
fare of his pupils, and like a son the pupil would perform the religious and 
worldly duties of the household like keeping fire, gathering wood, tending 
cows, and undertake all the responsibilities of keeping the guru in good 
humour. A pupil should serve the teacher in word, mind and deed, and 
obey him in all respects as without obedience the learning would be 
fruitless. The teacher is free to punish the pupil if he becomes indifferent 
to his studies. ‘he teacher-student relationship in the tols of Bengal was 
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guided by the same spirit and principles, except that day-scholars were 
not generally required to do household work. 


Concluding Summary on the Tols 


The ultimate aim of the Brahminical system of education was the spiritual 
upliftment of the learners. But it had its social goals also. In a way, the 
system legitimized the caste hierarchy in society and was instrumental in 
preserving the traditional social structure. The monopoly of the Brah- 
mins in this system gave them leverage to gain ideological control, and 
the monopoly over knowledge helped them to become the natural leaders 
of rural society. As custodians of dharma they were the interpreters of reli- 
gious and social customs and laws. The lower castes were debarred from 
participating in the system of higher learning as that would have posed a 
challenge to the Brahmins in their monopoly over knowledge. 

It is no wonder that the system of Sanskrit higher learning received 
much patronage from the rentier classes. The Brahminical doctrine of 
‘fate (which predetermines one’s place in the social structure) also helped 
to legitimize the social hierarchy and expropriation of surplus by the 
higher class. This expropriation was contingent upon the docility or at 
least the passivity of the labouring class, which could be achieved either 
by the use of force or by some other non-coercive method like religious 
custom. As Kosambi observed, ‘Finally with feudalism, caste performed 
an administrative function still keeping the primary producer at work 
without the use of too much force’.” 

The teacher-pupi! relationship in the teaching-learning process, as we 
have observed, was the model to be followed in social relations also. Type 
was more important than individual asa unique existence. Sanskrit higher 
learning was a pursuit of knowledge, and true knowledge is the sublima- 
tion of self for attaining the supreme self. When translated into the social 
context, it implies unquestioningly performing predetermined caste 
duties for attaining salvation from ignorance and illusion. There is a 
sanction of the caste system in the ideology of knowledge itself. And the 
caste system legitimized the hegemony of Brahmins in Hindu society. 


Toes Denny eOr TEE PATHSHAEA 


Francis Buchanan-Hamilton observed in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century that “The first rudiments of education are usually given, 
both by Hindus and Muhammadans, in small pathshalas, under the 
tuition of teachers called gurus, who may be of any caste or religion. . . 
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There is no public provision for these useful members of society, and they 
depend entirely on their scholars for subsistence’.”° Pathshalas were one- 
teacher, three-‘r’ schools. Onan average there were 20 students in a path- 
shala and the guru earned from two to four rupees per month from 
fees paid by his students. The vernacular of the learners was invariably 
the medium of instruction and the only language to be taught. Pathshalas 
were generally held eitherin the barwarighar(a covered place for common 
use), the chandimandap (a common place for worship), the manosar atan 
(again, a common place for worshipping the goddess Manosa or Snake 
Goddess), or under a banyan or bakul tree, if that was centrally located. 
In rare cases, a pathshala had a room for its exclusive use. 

I have not been able to trace the origin of the pathshala as yet. There 
is hardly any substantive evidence in favour of the view held by many 
scholars, that pathshala or some such formal system of elementary 
education existed in India even in the ancient period.” Itis doubrful ifany 
such institutional system of elementary education had developed in 
Bengal prior to the twelfth century. It appears from medieval Bengali 
literature that pathshalas flourished in Bengal between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. This was also the period when Bengali language and 
literature was blossoming and the economy was growing. In fact, Ben- 
gali language and literature and the pathshalas of Bengal seemed to have 
developed almost simultaneously, each supporting the other.”8 

It is interesting to note that there are plenty of references to hatekhari, 
the pre-upanayana ceremony of initiation and some sort of elementary 
education in the Bengali literature of the mediaeval period. References to 
pathshala, as the formal school for elementary education, also exist. We 
get some information about the curriculum and the method of teaching 
as well. On the other hand, no reference to the pre-upanayana ceremony 
of initiation like hatekhart or Vidyarambha is present in any literature 
earlier than the twelfth century. It can therefore be reasonably assumed 
that the system of indigenous Bengali education developed after the 
twelfth century when Bengal was under Muslim rule.” 

Some influence of Brahminical and Buddhist education over the path- 
shala system may be noticed, but that does not mean that the pathshala 
system originated from these sources. It is still a subject of conjecture 
whether the Islamic system of elementary education (consisting of 
maktabs) had any influence over the pathshala system. I am inclined to 
believe that there was none. 

The influence of Brahminical Sanskrit learning is evident particularly 
in the authoritative role of the pathshala guru, the loyal if not truly 
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reverential attitude of the students, and of the rote method followed in 
pathshala education. The Buddhist tradition of learning letters and 
spelling might have influenced the language course followed in the 
pathshala, and the writing schools developed in the late Buddhist period 
might also have had some influence on the practise of writing in 
pathshalas. Alberuni, who visited India in the eleventh century, noticed 
that in schools children practised writing from left to right on a black 
tablet with something white.*® He did not mention, however, whether the 
children in the schools were also doing sums yet. References to gourya 
akshara, punthi and arithmetic were present in his writings. It appears 
from other literature that before the eleventh-century writing was 
confined to certain sections of society. Scribes as a distinct community 
had already emerged.*! Customarily, the skill was carried on from father 
to son. In the caste hierarchy scribes were placed at a lower level. The prin- 
ces and members of the trading community had to acquire the rudi- 
mentary skills of writing for discharging their professional duties. But 
there is hardly any evidence that Brahmins and Vikshus (Buddhist 
monks) practised writing for pursuing higher learning in earlier centu- 
ries.” Manuscripts and writing materials were hardly to be found among 
the-things used daily by the Buddhist monks.** It is likely, however, that 
the community of scribes was for long within the fold of Buddhism. It is 
believed that the Kayasthas, or the writer caste, like all other non-Brahmin 
castes, were Buddhists and remained so long after Brahminical revival 
during the Sena rule. It may be that the reforms of Raghunandan and 
the Bhakti movement were responsible for bringing them back into the 
Brahminical fold. One revealing feature of the pathshala system in Bengal 
was the predominance of Kayasthas in the teaching profession. No doubt 
Kayasthas were instrumental in making writing a major subject in the 
pathshala. 

It may be noted that in mediaeval Bengali literature the term hatekhari 
is more commonly used than vidyarambha as the pre-upanayana cere- 
mony of initiation. This is very significant. Raghunandan and other 
authors of Smriti called the pre-upanayana ceremony of initiation 
vidyarambha meaning ‘beginning of learning’. Hatekhari, on the other 
hand, is a Bengali word meaning ‘holding in hand a writing stick’. The 
difference in connotation is quite apparent. The word vidyarambha was 
more appropriate to the Sanskrit higher learning, while hatekhari was the 
right word for pathshala education. Hatekhari implies that education 
begins with writing. Despite the fact that the students of pathshala were 
known as padua or podo, which means ‘one who reads’, the popularity of 
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the word hatekhari and the predominance of Kayasthas in the teaching 
profession clearly indicate that writing and arithmetic were the two most 
important subjects in the pathshala system, reading being the third. 


Course, Curriculum and Method of Teaching 


With regard to the courses, curriculum and method of teaching, W. Ward 
observed that 


After simple letters he [the student] writes the compound; then the names of 
men, village, animals, etc., and then the figures. While employed in writing on 
leaves, all the scholars stand up twice a day, with a monitor at their head, and 
repeat the numerical tables, ascending from a unit to gundas, from gundas to 
voorees, from vorees to punus to kahunus... They next commit to memory an 
additional table, and count from one to a hundred; and after this, on green 
plantain leaves, they write easy sums in addition and subtraction of money; 
multiplication and then reduction of money, measures, etc. The Hindu measures 
are all reducible to the weights, beginning with ruttees and ending with munus. 
The older boys as the last course at these schools learn to write common letters, 
agreements etc.*” 


The teaching-learning process in a pathshala has been very ably summed 
up in the above observation. When we read this along with Buchanan 
Hamilton’s observation on the subject, we get a fair idea of the pathshala 
system. Buchanan observed that 


Children usually go to school at five years of age, and are instructed to read and 
write at the same time, which seems to be an excellent method. They begin with 
tracing the letters on the floor with a pencil of steatite (ram kort), beginning with 
the consonants and afterwards joining the vowels so as to form syllables. In five 
or six months they are thus able to read and write. They then begin to write 
cyphers on palmyra or plantain leaves with a reed and ink, and at the same time 
they learn numerations, and the subdivisions of weights and measures . . . This 
occupies 18 months. They then begin to write on paper, to learn to keep accounts, 
and at the same time to multiply, divide and subtract, with the rule of practice, 
in which the usual Indian arithmetic consists. Accounts and arithmetic are 
divided into two kinds, one for agriculture and the other for commercial affairs: 
where both are to be learned, the former is the one usually taught first.*° 


It appears from the above observations that writing and arithmetic 
received more attention than reading. It is also evident that the courses 
for writing and arithmetic followed in the pathshala were of a practical 
nature. The courses were related to the everyday life of the people of an 
agrarian society. It may be noted here that during the Mughal period land 
records were kept in Bengali, though Persian was the court language. 
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Historians have noted that during the Muslim rule commerce and 
agriculture flourished, and the money economy was growing. In fact, it 
was during the Mughal rule that the system of collecting revenue in cash, 
and the issuing of patta, or records of rights in land, was introduced.’ As 
a result, the importance of writing and accounts grew. 

However, there is evidence that reading was not neglected. One may 
find a positive relation between the growth of the pathshala of Bengal 
and the development of mediaeval Bengali literature.** It was no wonder 
that authors of the Bengali Ramayana, Mahabharata, Mangal Kavyas or 
Panchalis were predominantly non-Brahmins and also included Mus- 
lims. The owners of Bengali manuscripts were generally the ‘backward’ 
and ‘uncultivated’ people.*? Sanskrit manuscripts were the mainstay in 
the tols while Bengali manuscripts predominated in the pathshalas. It was 
because of the mass moorings of mediaeval Bengali language and lite- 
rature that the so-called cultivated Brahmins despised them. Their 
attitude is best expressed in the rescript, ‘As itis not the work of a Pandit 
let it not be read’. There is no doubt that the non-Brahmin authors of 
mediaeval Bengali literature had their education in Bengali pathshalas. 


Learning Materials 


It may be true that there were hardly any language textbooks in the 
modern sense of the term for the students of the pathshalas. But there were 
books in the form of manuscripts which contained lessons both on 
language and arithmetic.* These manuscripts were, it seems, meant to be 
used by the teachers of the pathshalas, and could be called teachers’ guide- 
books. They were compiled by the teachers or gurumohashoys (as they 
were generally called) themselves. 

Abdul Karim and Panchanan Mondal have catalogued a number of 
such manuscripts. The topics covered are chautisa, spelling, letter-writ- 
ing, multiplication tables, rules of arithmetic (called aryas), syakhats and 
moral lessons like Gurudakshina, Data Karna, Prahlad Charitra, and 
Chanakya Slokas. The topics also included the rules of land measurement, 
agricultural accounts, zamindari accounts, commercial accounts, and 
how to write different types of letters and keep land records. The rules of 
cubic and square measurement required for digging ponds were also 
included in some manuscripts. A close study of the contents reveals that 
the emphasis was on the practical aspects of knowledge. vi 

It is interesting to note that the authors of these manuscripts, parti- 
cularly the syakhats, were usually Kayasthas. Subhankar, the original 
author of the aryas was also a Kayastha. In one syakhat there is a very inte- 
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resting description of a pathshala. The teacher was Sukhiram Khan, son 
of a reli from Narangi village. He was very competent in arithmetic and 
could teach difficult problems. There were 18 students studying grammar 
and arithmetic under him. Some of them sat on his left, and others on 
his right.” It appears that grammar was also a very important subject of 
study in his pathshala. 

The utilitarian character of pathshala education, its ideological import 
notwithstanding, can be gauged from the literary contents of the manu- 
scripts and from teacher-student relations. There isone common message 
in almost all the literary pieces I have come across, that is the exclusive 
status of Brahmins in society. Brahmins have been equated with the gods. 
Even Krishna, the supreme god, respects Brahmins. In an anecdote in one 
of the pieces, Data Karna, it is said that Bhrigu, the Brahmin sage, being 
angry with Krishna, once kicked him on the chest, whereupon Krishna 
immediately sat down to nurse Bhrigu’s foot lest he had injured it. In fact 
the story was told by Brishaketu, the son of Karna, to console his parents 
who were to cut their son into pieces to fulfil the wish of a Brahmin guest. 
He told his mother that obeying the Brahmin was the surest way of 
receiving the blessing of the gods. In Gurudakshinaalso it is said that there 
is no difference between the body of a Brahmin and Lord Krishna. In 
depicting the glory of Brahmins, the text states that learned people are 
universally respected while the king is respected only by his subjects. It is 
interesting to note that all the pieces carry the message of the Bhakti 
cult of Bengal Baishnabism, but in a Brahminical ambience. In Prahlad 
Chritra even the goddess Durga and Shakti cult have been undermined. 
Popular goddesses like Chandi, Durga, Kali, and Manasa were really 
Buddhist or loukik deities, who resurfaced after the fall of the Sena regime, 
under Brahminical garb.* Like Bengal Baishnabism, other indigenous 
cults were also taken into the Brahminical fold with the advent of the 
Muslim rule. It is surprising that the popular deities did not get a proper 
place in the pathshala manuscripts. The reason may be that the manus- 
cripts available are of the period when the Bhakti cult of Chaitanya held 
sway over Bengal. The leadership of Bengal Baishnabism was in the hands 
of Brahmins and I have a feeling that Brahminism probably became 
acceptable in Bengal through the Bhakti movementof Bengal Baishnabism. 

It is interesting to note that although the couplets in Chanakya Slokas 
are generally full of worldly wisdom, in between there are couplets which 
convey the message of the Brahmins’ supremacy. In one coupletitis stated 
that Brahmins are the gurus of all other castes as the husband is the 
guru of his wife. In another couplet it advises readers not to be impudent 
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before respectable persons. In yet another it is stated that countries 
without rich people, Brahmins, kings, rivers or physicians, should be 
avoided. In fact, the existing hierarchical structure of society has been 
justified and regarded as the best model. 

The relation between the pathshala guru and his studentalso reinforces 
the prevailing attitudes. The authority of the guru could not be contested. 
In the Brahminical tradition a preceptor was considered a guru as he was 
the means of salvation. It is mo wonder that a guru wasat liberty to inflict 
physical punishment on his students as and when he considered it 
necessary. 


Concluding Summary on the Pathshalas 


Pathshalas in Bengal gave training in the basic skills which ordinary 
people would require in their lives. They were organized and managed by 
teachers with the financial support of the clientele who usually belonged 
to the lower orders of the prevailing hierarchical society. There were 
individual Brahmin teachers and students, but as a caste they were not at 
all concerned with the pathshala system of education. On the other hand, 
non-Brahmins did not have any other formal avenues of education, and 
as such had a stake in the system. The mass mooring of the pathshala sys- 
tem is quite apparent, yet it was not beyond the pervading Brahminical 
influence over society, even though the system was economically indepen- 
dent of the upper strata. It could not avoid the long arm of Brahminical 
ideology. The pathshala system of education ultimately accepted the 
Brahminical ideology of knowledge, and in a way socialized its learners to 
perform their respective caste duties according to the injunctions laid 
down in the Smriti. It failed to develop any alternative ideology of edu- 
cation. In that respect, the pathshala system cannot be called a system of 
counter-education. 


BRATAS AS AVENUES OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


It is evident from Adam’s report that though a large number of people 
belonging to the lowest class and caste did not attend the pathshala, the 
system nevertheless touched the lowest strata of village society. According 
to Adam, “The appearance of Dom, Keot, Hari and other low castes in the 
list of scholars, although in low numbers, affords additional and still 
stronger illustration of the increasing desire for instruction and of the 
unforced efforts to obtain it for those castes who are the lowest of the low 
and were formerly as undesirous of instruction as they were deemed 
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unworthy of it’.“* However, there is no definite information regarding 
the extent of participation of girls in the indigenous pathshala system. 
Adam states in his Report on the State of Education in Rajshahi, that ‘A 
superstitious feeling is alleged to exist in the majority of Hindu families, 
principally cherished by the women and not discouraged by the men, that 
a girl taught to write and read will soon after marriage become a widow’. 
He further stated that ‘the Mohammadans participate in all the prejudices 
of the Hindus against the instruction of their female offspring, besides 
that a large majority of them are in the very lowest grades of poverty, 
and are thus unable, even if they are willing, to give education to their 
children’.* 

As noted earlier, according to the Manusmriti, the status of women was 
like that of the Sudras, the lowest castes, and hence they were to be debar- 
red from observing the rituals meant for the three higher or ‘twice-born’ 
castes. According to Vyas Samhita, women and sudras would not observe 
any rituals which required the chanting of the mantras.** Thus there was 
no provision for women to observe any ritual connected with education 
like Upanayana or Vidyarambha. Raghunandan, the supreme law-maker 
of Bengal, did not mention that Vidyarambha was meant only for the 
twice-born castes in his /yotistattwam. But traditionally only the boys 
observed the ritual of Vidyarambha when they were five years old. 
And I have not come across any recorded instance of a girl who observed 
Vidyarambha. There are exceptional examples of learned women like 
Hati Vidyalankar and Drabamayi who taught students, holding their 
own tols, but there is no evidence that they observed the rituals like 
Upanayana or Vidyarambha when they came of age. 

Exceptional examples of learned women may be found in every age. We 
tind the examples of Maitreyi and Gargi in the ancient period. It is also 
known that many women in the royal households of the Mughal 
emperors like Gul-Badan Begam, daughter of Babar, Nurjehan, wife of 
Jehangir, Mumtaz Mahal, wife of Shah Jehan, Jehanara Begam, daughter 
of Shah Jehan, and Zibunnisa, daughter of Aurangzeb, received instruc- 
tion in Persian and Arabic. There is evidence that girls even attended the 
pathshalas. In Daulat Ujir’s Layali-Maznu we find that Layali attended 
the pathshala along with Maznu, with whom she fell in love. However, 
Layali’s mother did not want her to continue her studies for long as that 
would give the family a bad reputation.“ It is true that ‘gitls as a rule re- 
ceived no (institutional) education, but daughters of Rajput nobles or of 
zamindars often received a limited education from their fathers or family 


priests’; they needed this limited education to enable them to look after 
the family estate in the event of widowhood.” 
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Usually a girl would receive customary training in performing house- 
hold duties from her mother, or any elderly woman in the family, through 
participation in household chores. She would look after her siblings, help 
in the preparation of food and in housekeeping, perform certain bratas 
or religious duties meant especially for unmarried girls, and would also 
become conversant with folklore and stories connected with the mainte- 
nance of tradition. These were the main components of the education of 
a girl-child. Over and above this, in rare cases irs might also learn 
the rudiments of reading and writing, either by attending a pathshala, or 
from the elders in the family. 

A close look at the bratas that an unmarried girl was supposed to 
perform will show how the socialization process was involved in them. 
There are social, aesthetic and psychological elements in almost every 
such brata. An unmarried girl might take up one or more bratas, as she 
liked, and would observe the brata for four or five years until she got 
married. After her marriage she might take up bratas meant for married 
women whose husbands were alive. There are many similarities between 
the two kinds. It is now almost impossible to trace definitely the origin of 
these bratas. Nevertheless, reflections of a pre-Vedic cultural milieu can 
easily be noticed in almost all of them. In this respect they are, no doubt, 
archetypal in character. The agony and aspirations of the female members 
of a cultivating society found expression through them. 

Punyapukur brata was one such to be observed during the months of 
Baishakh (April-May), when villages in Bengal experience a dry spell. One 
of the messages of the brata is the importance of ponds and tanks for the 
well-being of the family and society; it was to make the girl aware of the 
sanctity of the ponds and tanks in the context of the dry season. She prays 
that the ponds and tanks may not go dry, and the trees do not die of heat. 
She digs a miniature pond, decorates it with flowers and plants, pours 
water into it and recites the rhyme, 


Holy pool, bedecked with flowers, 
In this hot noon, who worships thee? 
. It is me, modest Lilavati, 
With seven brothers, and hence lucky. 
Into thee I pour more water. 
May my parents and in-laws 
Flourish with fruits and flowers. 


Another is Dasaputul brata. A girl starts observing this brata at the 
age of five and continues to observe it every year for five years. It may 
be noted that early marriage was the custom of the day, and a little girl 
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was given in marriage before she attained ‘puberty. The rituals of this 
brata are simple. She makes ten dolls with a paste made from pounded 
rice, and decorates them with flowers. She draws some appropriate 
motif (a/pana) with liquefied pigments of rice powder at the corner of the 
lawn in front of the house. She may also use coloured cereals to make it 
more attractive. She then places the dolls there and recites a rhyme asking 
for ten boons. They are: that she may havea husband like Rama, a brother- 
in-law like Lakshmana, a father-in-law like Dasharatha, a mother-in-law 
like Kaushalya, that she may be a good wife like Sita, a good cook like 
Draupadi, a mother of illustrious sons, powerful like Durga, as mighty as 
the earth, and thar like the goddess Shasthi, her children may be blessed 
with long lives. A girl observes Shiva brata to have a husband like Shiva, 
and Sejuti brata for the prosperity of her parents and in-laws. As we 
have noted, a girl takes up a brata at the age of five, while for a boy this 
is the age of initiation to /ekha-pada, when the initiation ceremony 
called hatekhari or Vidyarambha is performed. 

The aesthetic aspects of the bratas are quite apparent. It is evident that 
they are not only playful activities, but are also capable of invoking the 
imagination of litele girls. Bratas are really creative activities. Little girls 
receive some taste of literary avocations through the rhymes and stories 
involved in the bratas. Each one has a story component. They are observed 
collectively. After the playful rituals, girls sit together and tell stories 
related to the particular brata. However, the emphasis is on orality. 
Abanindranath Tagore thought that bratas were the active expression of 
collective desires. He even noticed dramatic elements in them. But their 
most important character is the socialization process. The tender minds 
of the girls are moulded to a role model of which society approves. 
Socialization is also a function of modern schools. Bratas are still en- 
trenched in the village society of Bengal, though the contents and forms 
have undergone a change with time, as has also their social significance. 


EDUCATION FOR MUSLIM GIRLS 


Little is known or recorded so far about the non-formal process of 
education for Muslim girls in Bengal. It is likely that there was some 
arrangement for them also. Muslim girls, like their Hindu counterparts, 
participated only casually in the formal system of education. A few of 
them must have attended maktabs to receive the rudiments of religious 
instruction. Even today one may find Muslim girls attending maktabs. 
However, in rural society the emphasis was on practical training in 
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child care and household management, and this the Muslim girls, like 
the Hindu girls, received from their mothers or elderly women in the 
family. The socialization process was more or less similar. 

It is all the more interesting to note that in Bengal the majority of the 
Muslims continued for long to practise most of the traditional Hindu 
customs and observe Hindu rituals. In fact, in daily life there was very 
little difference between the two communities. Even after conversion to 
Islam, the Muslims maintained their faith in obscure religious cults like 
Manasa, Sitala, and Dharma Thakur, and offered pujasto them. Accord- 
ing to Muhammad Emanul Haq, the Muslims of Bengal practised 
gauridan (‘child marriage’), pana pratha (‘dowry’), and other ceremonies 
like the installation of mangal ghat, or auspicious pitchers, during the time 
of marriage; halud khotan, the ceremony of washing the bride with water 
mixed with turmeric; phurul dubana, the immersion of a certain number 
of lighted earthen lamps by five eyotis (women whose husbands were 
alive); aibadhu bhat, dining with unmarried girls before halud kutam,; 
vadhu varan, the reception of the bride, and so on.” It may be noted that 
all these customs are of obscure origin. It is likely, therefore, that Mus- 
lim girls also observed many bratas like their Hindu counterparts. It 
appears that Satyapirer brata and Kukkuti brata were originally observ- 
ed mainly by Muslims and tribals respectively. Both these bratas have 
been changed recently beyond recognition by Brahminical interven- 
tions. Even the names have been changed. Satyapirer brata has taken the 
name Satyanarayana brata, and the Kukkuti brata has been Hinduized 
by Sanskritizing the content. 

It is apparent that the training thus imparted to the girl-child served 
two main purposes, namely utilitarian and ideological. A girl received all 
the practical training for child-care and household management, and also 
underwent a socialization process. She was thus prepared mentally to be 
a good housewife and a custodian of the family, caste and social traditions. 
No doubt the primary aim of this training was to make her competent to 
fulfil the duties in her in-laws’ house. She was taught that her happiness 
lay in making her in-laws and parents happy. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


It is evident from the above discussion that even before the advent of 
the Western pattern of education, an indigenous system of education 
was effectively functioning in Bengal. There were different formal and 
informal avenues of education without any structural link or relation 


¢ 
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between them. It was a decentralized system»in the true sense of the term. 
There was neither any direct state control nor any centralized adminis- 
trative structure to monitor the system. Yet, it did not fail to serve the 
ultimate goal of maintaining social stability even when there was a change 
in the political power structure. Nevertheless, the system also served the 
practical needs of daily life. Brahmins acquired their professional skill as 
teachers and religious preachers through the system of Sanskrit learn- 
ing, while the pathshala provided the lower castes with training in the 
basic skills of reading, writing, arithmetic and also professional training 
in different types of account-keeping and in maintaining land records. 
Girls, however, were being socialized in the prevailing milieu through the 
non-formal avenue of bratas. 

Sanskrit learning was developed by the Brahmins in Bengal (their 
regional identity notwithstanding) as an exclusive system for maintain- 
ing their superior status and their hold over society. The Nyaya school of 
learning may have been developed by the Brahmins to counter, and at the 
same time to absorb, Buddhist influence, but the new school of Smriti was 
the result of the efforts of the Brahmins to adjust to the political change 
in the wake of Muslim rule in Bengal. It was devised for achieving the 
cohesion of the Hindu community in the changed circumstances. It is 
no wonder that institutions of Sanskrit learning in Bengal were called 
tols rather than chatuspathy, which literally means institution for study- 
ing the four vedas. 

Furthermore, the pathshala system, in spite of its extensive mass-base 
and mass-mooring in the curriculum, contributed in perpetuating the 
hierarchical social structure and Brahminic hegemony over society. In 
fact, the pathshala system suffered from a peculiar dichotomy. On the 
one hand, it helped create a literature for the masses and allowed the re- 
emergence of the loukik deities; on the other, it left the Brahmins’ basic 
hold over society undisturbed. 

[t can reasonably be assumed from the history of indigenous educa- 
tion in Bengal that education as a sub-system is more likely to play a sub- 
servient role than that ofan agentof change, even if the state remains aloof 
and the system of education is completely decentralized. The fact is that 
the underlying social dynamics determine the course of mainstream 
education, and not the other way round..This, however, does not deny 
the autonomy of subaltern awareness and the feasibility of organizing a 
movement for counter-education. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Purpose and 
Impact of Government Policy on 
Pathshala Gurumohashoys 
in Nineteenth-century Bengal 


KAZI SHAHIDULLAH 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Bengal had a network of indi- 
genous schools providing general elementary instruction. These schools, 
known locally as pathshalas, were taught and managed by a single teacher 
called a guru. The pathshalas were not schools in the modern sense of the 
term; they were more like secular educational institutions imparting 
practical instruction in accordance with the requirements of the local 
community. In the later nineteenth century, following the Education 
Despatch of 1854, the Bengal government adopted several reforming 
measures aimed at controlling and improving the education given in the 
pathshalas. These measures had severe ramifications for the pathshala 
gurus who were often unable and unwilling to adjust to the changes im- 
posed. The main concern of this essay is to examine the purpose and 
impact which the governmental changes had on the future of the path- 
shala gurus by the end of the nineteenth century. The essay is presented 
in two parts. The first part will focus on the traditional guru, showing 
how he operated the pathshala and highlighting the nature of the know- 
ledge that was being transmitted to elementary school children in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The second part will discuss the changes 
induced by government policy after 1854 and examine its resultant 
impact on the gurus. 


PrbePePHSHALAgGURU BEF OREgk854 


Between 1835 and 1838, William Adam, a Scottish missionary, con- 
ducted a survey on the state of education in Bengal. Adam found that 
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almost every village in Bengal had a pathshala and estimated that there 
were about 100,000 stich schools in existence at the time in Bengal and 
Bihar.’ Although pathshalas were extensively prevalent throughout the 
Bengal countryside, there was no uniformity regarding either the distri- 
bution or size of pathshalas. Some districts could be more endowed with 
pathshalas than others, and, again, some pathshalas had more pupils 
enrolled than others. Adam’s statistics showed that in Murshidabad 
the average number of pupils to a pathshala was 16.1, while in Burdwan 
it was 2.9.2 Often the same district contained pathshalas with an ave- 
rage of 20 or more pupils as well as pathshalas with less than 12 pupils.” 
Again, it was also possible to find some villages with no pathshalas, and 
some villages with more than one pathshala as well.* 

Pathshalas were established in a variety of ways. Often the main pro- 
moter of the pathshala would be a local wealthy family who would act as 
the chief patron. Sometimes pathshalas were set up through co-operation 
and subscription raised from the village community. In the event of no 
such support, pathshalas could be started by the teacher himself. Path- 
shalas did not generally possess a schoolhouse, classes often being held 
in the house of the teacher, village temple, outhouse of one of the parents, 
the corner of a shop, the portico of a mosque, or even under the shade 
of a big tree.? The teacher of the pathshala was called gurumohashoy or 
simply guru. Most pathshala gurus belonged to the Kayastha or writer 
caste, but gurus could belong to other castes (both superior and inferior) 
as well. Adam mentioned instances of pathshalas being run by Muslim 
gurus too. Gurus did not require any formal degrees to qualify them for 
teaching in pathshalas. Anyone who had studied through a pathshala 
course, or who managed to master pathshala subjects privately, could 
become a guru. 

The gurus did not receive any kind of governmental support for run- 
ning the pathshalas. Their earning was dependent entirely on scholars’ 
contributions.® There was no uniformity in the fees charged, the rate 
varying between different places based on local factors. Students were 
charged differently for the different stages of the pathshala course, higher 
fees being levied in the higher stages. Rich parents were often charged 
more than the children of the poor, and sometimes the very poor were 
even taught free. The guru sometimes charged monthly fees in cash from 
each scholar, and sometimes received partial payment in fees and the 
remainder in perquisites of various kinds, such as food, clothing, and gifts 
on special occasions and religious festivals.’ The real income of the guru 
is difficult to ascertain accurately as payments in kind constituted an 
integral part of his earnings. Adam’s computation of the income ofa guru 
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showed the average earnings based on both cash and kind to be around 
three rupees and eight annas. Adam considered this income to be poor 
even by the standards of the day. As such, most gurus had to supplement 
their income by engaging in other work like farming, money-lending, 
weaving, shopkeeping, temple work and other services.® 

Pathshalas provided mainly secular education, stressing reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, letter composition, elementary Sanskrit grammar, and 
zamindariand mahajani accounts. Zamindari or ‘agricultural’ accounts 
taught the calculation of the area of land and the form of revenue accounts 
for a given quantity of land. Mahajani or ‘commercial’ accounts dealt 
with how to work out the interest of money and how to calculate the value 
of articles at a given price.? Generally, no printed books wer= used in 
the pathshalas, and even manuscript textbooks were unknown to most 
of these institutes.'° Pupils wete taught mainly through the oral tradi- 
tion where exercises were dictated by the teacher and learnt by dint of 
rote memory. A lot of emphasis was put on teaching arithmetic and ac- 
counting. Letter writing was another important subject, and pupils were 
taught the different modes of addressing various persons, composing 
business letters, writing petitions, grants, leases, acceptances, and notes of 
hand. The pathshala curriculum was thus designed towards meeting 
the practical demands of rural society. 

Pupils in pathshalas were not placed in different classes like in modern 
schools, but were divided into different stages based on the materials they 
were using for writing. Pupils generally entered pathshalas at the age of 
five, and spent about eight to ten days at the first stage learning to trace 
vowels and consonants on the ground with a stick. In the next stage, 
lasting for about two to four years, pupils were taught to join vowels 
to consonants, form compound letters, and to memorize tables of nume- 
tation, money, weights and measures. In the third stage, pupils used 
plantain leaves for writing purposes, and spent between two to three years 
studying arithmetic, mensuration of land, and zamindari and mahajani 
accounts. Students were now ready for the final stage, where they were 
allowed to use paper for writing, and were taught some elementary Sans- 
krit grammar, accounting, and composition of different types of letters." 
Thus, depending on the ability of the child, it took between six to nine 
years to complete the pathshala course. 

Irrespective of the number of students, pathshalas were always run and 
managed by a single teacher, the gurumohashoy. The guru had absolute 
control over the pathshala, but if he felt the necessity, he would appoint 
senior students as monitors to assist him in his work. Pathshalas did 
not have any fixed class routine, timetable, or school calendar. There were 
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no annual examinations, no attendance régisters, no desks, benches, or 
even blackboards. Pupils could enrol and move up to a higher stage at any 
time of the year. Classes were normally held in two sessions. The morning 
session lasted from early morning to around ten o'clock, and the after- 
noon session resumed at three o’clock and continued till sundown. 
Timing of the pathshala hours was so fixed in order to allow children to 
perform domestic household work in between classes. Pathshalas were 
completely flexible in operation, opening and closing according to local 
convenience; for example, pathshalas were often closed during harvest- 
ing seasons, and in the event of floods or other natural calamities.’ 

Discipline constituted a key element in the successful working of the 
pathshalas. Caning was freely resorted to by the guru to chastise unruly 
students.'? The guru enjoyed absolute authority in the pathshala and 
would not tolerate any insubordination. Despite the occasional harsh 
treatment, the guru was generally looked upon as a father-figure by the 
pupils who obeyed him unquestioningly, feared him, respected him, and 
cheerfully performed odd jobs for him." 

Pathshalas were thus educational institutes concerned more with 
transmitting skills to elementary school children rather than with learn- 
ing. These skills were geared towards meeting the demands of rural life. 
Children were admitted into pathshalas not with the hope of them 
eventually moving on to higher education, but rather to come out with 
a better knowledge of the practical skills required to move on in the village 
society. Pathshalas did not have the formal atmosphere of ‘modern’ 
schools and were not subjected to lengthy rules and regulations. The guru 
personally knew not only his pupils, but also the parents of every pupil. 
As such, a strong personal bond characterized the relationship between 
the guru and his pupil. The guru was the supreme authority and con- 
ducted pathshalas as he pleased and as he deemed best. He did not have 
to submit to any higher authority, and was fully independent of any ex- 
ternal control. Being set up generally with the approval and co-operation 
of the people, the pathshalas were popular institutes welcomed by all 
sections of the community, irrespective of their religion, caste, or social 
status. 


THE GURUMOHASHOY AFTER 1854 


For centuries pathshalas operated in their own way, meeting local needs 
and teaching traditional subjects in the traditional way. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century, the Bengal government was concerned more 
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with promoting higher education than elementary education, and con- 
sequently did not get involved in the working of the pathshalas. The 
situation, however, changed with the promulgation of the Education 
Despatch of 1854, which urged that increased attention be given to 
vernacular schools for elementary education, including the indigenous 
schools already existing throughout the country. Following the Des- 
patch, the Bengal government could no longer ignore the task of pro- 
moting elementary education. Consequently, the government now 
decided to use the pathshalas for developing a general system of education. 
This decision was taken, not only because pathshalas were widespread, but 
also because they were cheap and popular. The Education Department 
now began to devise measures to induce pathshalas to submit to their 
directives and regulations. The reforming measures undertaken were 
directed mainly at the guru. The guru held the key to the pathshala and 
constituted the principal elementinany attempt to upgrade the pathshala. 
Accordingly, most of the measures undertaken were based on improv- 
ing the guru, on providing him with training, and on directing him as to 
how best he could run a pathshala properly and efficiently. 

The system of ‘circle’ schools was the first governmental attempt aimed 
at establishing authority over the pathshalas. The scheme was started in 
1855 under Henry Woodrow, Inspector of Schools for East, Bengal. 
Under the system, three or four pathshalas would be selected to consti- 
tute a ‘circle’ to which a government pundit would be attached on a fixed 
salary of fifteen rupees per month. The pundit’s job would be to visit these 
pathshalas, two days a week in rotation, and induce the guru to adoptan 
improved course of instruction. Rewards, ranging from one to two rupees 
monthly, would be given to the gurus to secure their co-operation in the 
scheme." 

In the actual working of the circle system, two major difficulties emerg- 
ed. First, improvements resulted in the unexpected development of the 
circle schools being converted into regular government schools of a higher 
order. This development was naturally welcomed by the upper-class 
pupils but not by the masses. Secondly, it was also calculated that the 
financial expenses involved in the full development of the scheme would 
exceed the means of the Bengal government.’ Consequently, the govern- 
ment continued to look for alternative means of promoting elementary 
instruction by cheaper methods. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J.P. Grant, proposed a new scheme of 
primary education on 19 October 1860. The new scheme required 
the Education Department first to identify existing village pathshalas in 
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every district; from these some pathshdlas would be selected by the 
Inspector of Schools for eventual improvement. The gurus of these 
selected pathshalas would be induced to submit to periodic inspection 
through the payment of rewards in cash. Elementary books covering 
popular subjects like arithmetic, accounting, and letter-writing, would be 
provided to these schools at a nominal price. The books would be in the 
Bengali language and not in English, and the improved instruction to be 
imparted was to be based on the introduction of elementary geography 
and Indian history.!” Scholars’ performance in an examination of path- 
shala subjects would determine the cash reward of the guru. The amount 
to be given as rewards would not exceed half of the fees which the guru 
generally received from his scholars, about Rs 30 to Rs 36 year (taking 
the average of a teacher’s earnings at five rupees a month).’* Grant’s 
scheme thus aimed at improving the education in the pathshalas through 
improving the gurus. However, a flaw in the scheme was that it made no 
provision for the education of the gurus. In the absence of any formal 
provision for training, the mere offer of monetary rewards was unlikely 
to lead to the adoption of the desired improvements.’ The introduction 
of printed books and the study of geography and history marked an 
important change in the course of studies of the old pathshalas. Clearly, 
it would be difficult for the traditional guru to teach subjects which 
he himself never studied. The scheme consequently needed modifica- 
tions when it was put into practice. 

Inspector Woodrow was entrusted with the job of implementing 
Grant's scheme. A scale of rewards was worked out by Woodrow for 
administering grants to the gurus. The scale would depend on the per- 
formance of the pupils. To become eligible for a grant, the guru would 
have to ensure that his pupils were able to spell and write dictation words 
of three letters, and repeat multiplication tables up to ten-times-ten. 
A guru would qualify for a one-paisa monthly grant if his boys were able 
to read and understand the meaning of words and sentences in a simple 
book, and could do basic addition, subtraction and multiplication. The 
grant would rise to one anna monthly for pupils able to read and explain 
passages froma higher book, and do sums in mental arithmetic; two annas 
monthly for the ability to work out sums in the rule of three, copy a map 
neatly, and have some knowledge of zamindari and mahajani accounts; 
and four annas monthly—the highest scale—was to be given for pupils 
satisfactorily completing the highest course prescribed for indigenous 
schools, for example, a knowledge of Bengali grammar, geography and 
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history, in addition to a full grasp of arithmetic, zamindari and mahajani 
accounts, forms of agreement, and different types of letter-writing.”° 

Woodrow realized that the success of the scheme would depend on 
providing necessary training to the gurus. With this in mind, Woodrow 
sent eleven gurus to study for a year in the Normal school which had 
earlier been established in Bengal for training teachers for the better 
vernacular schools. For the one-year study period the guru would receive 
five rupees as monthly stipend, and during this period a Normal school 
pupil would officiate in his school on his behalf at a monthly salary of 
twelve rupees.“ Thus, in administering Grant's scheme, Woodrow 
introduced two new elements in the form of guru-training in the Normal 
school and payment by results instead of fixed stipends. 

Once put into operation, however, the scheme brought unexpected 
developments. The Normal school pupils introduced several changes 
in the working of the traditional pathshala. The times of classes at the 
pathshalas were changed from two sessions to one continuous session 
(10.00 am to 4.00 pm). The former popular practise of writing on palm 
leaf and plantain leaf was replaced by the use of slates and paper from the 
very beginning. The Normal school pupils based their teaching on the use 
of printed books and positively encouraged the teaching of arithmetic 
by the English method, and, at the same time, discouraged and neglected 
the teaching of zamindari/mahajani accounts. Further, money pay- 
ments were now exclusively levied for schooling fees, in contrast to the 
previous practice of being paid partly in ‘cash’ and partly in ‘kind’.” 

The improvements introduced by the Normal school pupils had a 
negative impact on the enrolment in the pathshalas. Pupils belonging to 
the lower classes could not comprehend the utility of the changes intro- 
duced and began to drop out from the improved pathshalas. As Inspector 
Medlicott observed: 


When one passes from a patshala in its original condition, to one under a Normal 
school pupil, it is striking to observe the marked difference in the appearance of 
the pupils in each; in the former! found the naked children of the cultivators, and 
boys of the lowest class that has ever been reached by instructions ofany kind with 
a rare specimen of the better class of villagers; in the latter J found (asa rule) only 
the Brahmin and writer-caste boys. To my enquiries, made from everyone | met, 
there was but one answer, namely that the lower-class boys had retired altogether 
from the patshalas.”’ 


Attempts to send pathshala gurus for training to Normal schools led 
to another interesting development. It was now seen that the old 
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traditional gurus were not favourably inclined towards the idea of sub- 
mitting to Normal school training. An examination of the background 
of the eleven gurus chosen by Bhudev for Normal school training will - 
clarify the point. 


Table 1 
Details of Gurus undergoing Normal School Training in 
Krishnagar District 
Names of the gurus receiving Whether 
instruction in the guru class traditional 
and villages they come from guru or not 
W.C. Chakraborty Baloor No 
Brojaraj Roy Jamna Yes 
J.C. Bannerjee Bagnaparah No 
J. Chakraborty Beejor No 
J. Roy Pallah Yes 
Ramkisto Dutt Garaghatta No 
Issan Chunder Sircar Doomoordah Yes 
B.M. Ghosh Nobogram No 
P.C. Ghosh Astai No 
Kedarnath Ghosh No details available 
Dwarkinath Mullick Chachai No 





Source: Compiled from Government of Bengal, Education Proceedings, no. 51, 
January 1863. 


The above table shows that only three out of the ten gurus of whom details 
are available were traditional gurus. The remaining seven gurus were 
newcomers to the profession. This could mean one of the two things. 
First, the traditional gurus did not look favourably on the scheme, and 
hence were reluctant to co-operate. Second, the government in its own 
interest, could have been more keen on recruiting newcomers, as they 
would have been more responsive to reform pathshalas along govern- 
ment lines than the old gurus. Whatever the explanation, the table clear- 
ly demonstrates that a new cadre of gurus was being trained under 
government patronage to become future teachers of pathshalas. 

The system of training gurus in Normal schools was again redesigned 
by Bhudev Mukherjee. Bhudev now stipulated that in selecting eurus for 
Normal school training, definite preference would be given to existing 
gurus of pathshalas and to relatives of gurus. During the period of a guru's 
absence for training, someone else would be given a temporary appoint- 
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ment to run the pathshala until the return of the guru from the Normal 
school. During the one-year training period, the guru would receive five 
rupees monthly as a grant. A model pathshala would be attached to the 
Normal school, to demonstrate to the gurus in training, what the govern- 
ment conceived pathshalas should actually be. The model pathshalas 
tried to retain the old popular practises in so far as organizing classes 
into palm leaf and plantain leaf was concerned. But with regard to the 
curriculum, considerable enhancement of standard was involved. Thus, 
in addition to the usual pathshala course, reading from print, the his- 
tory and the geography of Bengal, the geography of India and the art of 
teaching were also now prescribed to be taught.” Students now learnt 
to draw maps of different districts showing railways and rivers pas- 
sing through them; they had to study the administration of Warren 
Hastings, Lord Cornwallis and Lord William Bentinck;-and, under the 
art of teaching, they were taught to maintain registers of attendance, and 
the different kinds of punishment to be invoked for purposes of discipline 
and control.” Studying these subjects meant a tendency towards studying 
for the sake of learning, as opposed to studying formerly developing 
practical skills. The introduction of the concept of the art of teaching can 
now be seen as yet another crucial development with serious consequences 
for the gurus. In the past, pathshalas were run by gurus as they pleased. 
But they were now dictated to, on how to maintain discipline, how to 
arrange lessons, and how to manage pathshalas efficiently. Their indepen- 
dence was clearly being undermined, and they were gradually being 
transformed into officials of the government. 

The trained gurus, on their return to the pathshalas, naturally tried 
to introduce changes in line with what they had been taught. For the 
purposes of teaching geography, maps and blackboards now became a 
necessity. A routine of studies showing specific time periods for different 
subjects was now introduced. Pupils, who in the past had sat freely in the 
class as they pleased, were now assigned specific seats which were fixed 
until they were promoted to a higher section. They were also now barred 
from using any item (such as leaves, chalk, and paper) belonging to other 
students without the express permission of the teacher. All this effectively 
meant that the guru was no longer in full control of his institute. 

The improved pathshala scheme involved changes which aftected the 
very nature of the traditional pathshala. The guru, the key figure of the 
pathshala, was no longer to exercise unquestioned authority. The gurus 
seeking or submitting to governmental patronage would have to give up 
the absolute control of the pathshalas which they had enjoyed earlier. 
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They would now have to follow governnient regulations which clearly 
dictated what was to be taught in the pathshalas, how it was to be taught, 
how discipline was to be maintained, and how, in general, the pathshala 
was to be made more efficient. The guru would now have to operate 
within clearly defined guidelines. He would have to conduct pathshalas 
not as he thought best, but as wanted by the government. 

The government attempt at improvement was limited to a small 
number of pathshalas in particular districts, for example, Burdwan, 
Nadia, Jessore, Bankura, Midnapore, Murshidabad, Rajshahi, Dinajpur, 
and Rangpur. By 1871-72, only 1801 pathshalas with 45,702 pupils had 
been improved.*° It was estimated that at this time there were about four 
million boys of school-going age in Bengal.*’ Thus the number of path- 
shalas and pupils brought under the control of the government at this 
stage was still quite small, and most pathshalas continued to function as 
before in their old traditional manner. 

On 30 September 1872, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir 
George Campbell, passed. Resolution allotting Rs 4,00,000 for develop- 
ing and encouraging indigenous education in the villages.”* The alloca- 
tion of new funds gave a boost to the drive for extending governmental 
control of pathshalas. The Resolution also specified the manner in which 
the new funding was to be utilized. It was now clearly asserted that mainly 
the old pathshala subjects would be taught and the teaching of subjects 
like geography and history were to be positively discouraged. The motive 
here was to retain the mass character of the pathshalas, and to ensure 
thereby its attraction to the lower-class pupils. Only Bengali would be 
used as the language of instruction, and printed books would be intro- 
duced cautiously, not compulsorily. The old pathshala gurus were to be 
retained and the appointment of newcomers as gurus was to be discour- 
aged. The practise of providing training to gurus was to be continued, and 
it was now advocated that Normal schools should be set up at the district 
or sub-divisional level. Gurus submitting to Normal school training 
would have to find temporary substitutes to run the pathshala during 
their absence. In selecting gurus for Normal school training, preference 
would continue to be given to fresh appointees rather than traditional 
gurus. It was again reasserted that the old gurus would be less likely to 
submit to change, and hence would not serve the actual purpose of the 
Normal school.” This attitude clearly reveals the future motives of the 
government. For the moment, the government was content to retain the 
popular characteristics of the pathshalas; changes would obviously come 
later on. 

Following Campbell’s Resolution, scholarships were also instituted 
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for the first time at the pathshala level to extend an opportunity for higher 
education to the rare brilliant pupil. The subjects of examination for 
the pathshala scholarship were to be confined to the normal pathshala 
course. Pathshalas submitting to governmental control and direction 
would receive grants at the rate of two to five rupees per month, the higher 
rate usually being given to areas which were generally considered to be 
poor and backward. The giving of grants would also be conditional on 
these pathshalas submitting to regular inspections, and they would also 
have to prepare and send in simple quarterly statements as wanted by 
the government. 

The introduction of scholarships was an innovation in exercising 
control. The grant of a scholarship was a recognition that the pupil had 
mastered the government-specified pathshala standard. It opened up to 
him the prospect of getting a higher education at government cost. In 
the past, gurus were the only recipients of grants, but now there was also 
scope for pupils to benefit as well. This prospect introduced a new kind 
of pressure on the gurus. Parents who wished their children to take the 
scholarship examination, were now inclined to put their wards into path- 
shalas subscribing to the official government scholarship standard. This 
meant that the traditional gurus were now under pressure to reorganize 
their course of studies in line with government standards. 

Unlike previous schemes, which were limited to particular districts, the 
new scheme launched by Campbell was adopted at the same time all over 
Bengal, and achieved considerable success in a relatively short period. In 
1870-71 there were 2486 schools with 68,044 scholars. By 1876-77 the 
figures had gone up to 13,966 schools with 360,513 scholars, implying 
considerable expansion of government control over elementary edu- 
cation.*© 

Campbell was succeeded as Lieutenant-Governor by Richard Temple 
on 9 April 1874. Campbell’s pathshala curriculum and provision of 
Normal school training for gurus underwent modifications in the hands 
of his successor. Temple raised the primary scholarship standard; the 
ability to read and understand passages from a printed book was now 
made compulsory, and European arithmetic was also to be taught side 
by side with the native arithmeticsystem. Temple also decreed the gradual 
closure of Normal schools as he felt that teachers for the primary schools 
were easily available in abundance from the classes educated in the middle 
schools of the country.*! Temple further announced that all future 
appointments as pathshala teachers would be given only to those candi- 
dates who had passed a higher standard.** This was an important deve- 
lopment. It clearly indicated that the government was not interested 
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in patronizing the old traditional gurus any longer, rather the government 
planned to replace them gradually by a new class of teachers educated 
in the government-sponsored higher schools. In accordance with this 
policy, the number of Normal schools was progressively reduced in 
subsequent years. In 1876, the number of Normal schools was 41; it 
fell to 31 in 1877, 24 in 1878, 17 in 1879, and by 1881-82 there were 
only ten Normal schools for training village teachers.*? 

The period after 1882 witnessed a change in government policy. The 
expansion of elementary education pursued vigorously by Campbell 
was no longer considered relevant. The local government in the Resolu- 
tion on the Department report for 1882-83, observed: “The consolida- 
tion and improvement of existing schools should now be the main object 
of local officers, and the search for old indigenous schools should be 
generally abandoned.’** 

As a result of this change in policy, government attention now be- 
came focused on consolidating control rather than expanding control. It 
was declared that schools seeking a grant would have to use printed books 
compulsorily.°° This was a new departure. The past policy had been to 
introduce the use of printed books cautiously and voluntarily. But in the 
eyes of the government the social situation had by now changed, neces- 
sitating a knowledge of comprehending printed works in every sphere of 
life. The government argued that the advantage to the ryot, the artisan, 
or the petty trader, of being able to read and understand the meaning of 
a printed notice was so obvious at the time that the introduction of that 
form of learning ought rightly to be introduced into every school receiving 
public money.** The government also held that the multiplication of 
railways, post offices and other agencies for the development of govern- 
mental machinery, created a situation where the maintenance of pathshalas 
on their old basis became untenable.*” Hence the government was now 
convinced that this was the appropriate time for making the use of printed 
books compulsory in aided schools. 

This policy again hit hard the position of the traditional gurus. The old 
gurus were unaccustomed to the use of printed books, and often did not 
have the ability to read and explain passages from them. Pupils passing 
out of the old pathshalas would be at a disadvantage in securing future 
employmentas teachers. New teachers for the lower primary schools were 
now generally recruited from the schools for secondary instruction, some- 
times from the upper primary or even the lower primary schools, but very 
rarely from amongst those educated in the indigenous pathshalas of the 
country.** Thus, whenever possible, the government attempted to replace 
the old guru cadre by developing a new generation of teachers who were 
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taught and trained from the very beginning in government-aided insti- 
tutes. 

We have seen earlier that the number of Normal schools fell from 
41 in 1876 to ten in 1881-82. The government now felt once more that 
there was a definite need for teacher-training, and in its Resolution on the 
Report of the Education Commission, 1882, declared that all teachers 
who were willing to undergo training should have opportunities to secure 
it, and that trained teachers should be made eligible for special grants.” 
In accordance with these orders, the Bengal government decided to re- 
introduce a new scheme for the training of gurus. 

The new scheme for imparting training to ordinary village school- 
teachers was restarted with vigour from 1885 onwards. The task of 
providing training was now assigned to headmasters of selected middle 
schools. The headmasters would have to open classes for instructing the 
eurus of neighbouring pathshalas in the subjects of the upper primary 
examination, as wellas provide elementary knowledge of school method.” 
An interesting aspect of this scheme was that the gurus would receive no 
benefit for undergoing training beyond free tuition. The headmasters 
would be the beneficiaries now, and they would receive a reward of one 
rupee per month for each guru trained. The course of instruction would 
last fora year. Gurus undergoing training were then required to pass either 
the middle vernacular or the upper primary examination. Those who 
passed were issued certificates based on their proficiency.*! Until 1889-90 
no inducements were given to gurus to submit to training. In 1890-91 
rewards were offered for the first time to the gurus for their participation. 
The rewards, ranging from ten to fifteen rupees, were given for passing the 
middle vernacular examination, and eight to twelve rupees were given for 
passing the upper primary examination, the actual amount depending on 
the division secured (first, second, or third).* 

In its actual functioning the scheme was not very successful. It clearly 
aimed at a much higher standard than the pathshala gurus were used to. 
The need to master middle vernacular and upper primary standards 
indicated that the scheme was not really intended for the traditional 
eurus, but‘rather for the new gurus. The total number of gurus submit- 
ting to the scheme in 1886-87 was 260. By 1893-94 there were 585 gurus 
undergoing training, of whom only 41 managed to pass the examination. 
The poor performance in the examination made it clear that the scheme 
was not functioning satisfactorily. Most inspectors agreed in considering 
the scheme unworkable. They held that the measure was both unpopular 
and unnecessary: unpopular because few of the old gurus could be in- 
duced to leave their own pathshalas for fear of losing their income or job; 
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and unnecessary because there was no shertage of middle and upper 
primary certificate-holders willing to serve as teachers.*? On the basis of 
the poor results and adverse criticism, it was decided by the end of 
1893-94, to shelve the guru training scheme. Subsequently, a reduction 
in guru training took place, and by 1897-98 the scheme was completely 
abolished.“ 


CUNG EUs IN 


Traditionally, pathshalas in Bengal had for generations imparted a fixed 
and constant type of instruction. The purpose of this instruction was not 
to provide a liberal but rather a special and technical education, an 
education geared to the daily concerns of a villager’s life. Children were 
given an education not to enlarge their mind or to delight their leisure by 
reading, for books were unknown to them. They were taught simply 
because they needed to learn how to address the landlord and village 
elders, and how to protect themselves against the dishonest reckoning of 
the money-lender, the shopkeeper, and the landlord’s steward.* This 
kind of technical education, however, did not appeal to the British 
administrators. To suit their purposes, the new administrators were less 
concerned with transmitting skills and more with promoting learning 
and fostering a liberal education in line with their own practices and 
thinking. Consequently, the government aimed at changing the educa- 
tion given in the pathshala, and targeted the gurus as being the principal 
instrument in bringing about that change. 

By the early twentieth century, government intervention at the level of 
elementary education had effectively undermined the traditional pathshala 
system. The government's initial plan had been to develop a system of 
education based on the pathshala system. At that stage the government 
tried to retain the traditional practices so as to hold on to the mass appeal 
of the pathshalas. Various reforming measures were tried by the govern- 
ment to improve the pathshalas. These measures included enhancement 
of the traditional pathshala curriculum, maintenance of attendance 
registers, compulsory use of printed books, the institution ofscholarshi ps, 
and provision for teacher-training. As the government tried toimplement 
these reforms, it gradually realized that the traditional gurus were 
both unwilling and incapable of carrying out government directives. It 
therefore became necessary to raise a new cadre of gurus to push through 
ing the government's ideas of change. Consequently, the support and 
patronage initially extended to the old gurus was gradually withdrawn 
and directed towards the building-up of a new class of gurus. The new 
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gurus were chosen from men who had passed through the government- 
aided schools and were, therefore, expected to be more amenable to 
carrying out proposed governmental changes. The developing of a new 
cadre of gurus eventually led to the introduction of a new kind of 
elementary education in Bengal which virtually superseded the tradi- 
tional pathshala system. 

By the turn of the century there were virtually three different kinds of 
gurus operating pathshalas in Bengal. First, there were some pathshalas 
who continued to operate purely on traditional lines. The gurus of these 
pathshalas stayed away from the government system, and hence received 
no governmental support. These gurus were now in a precarious condi- 
tion. They were struggling to maintain themselves, starved of resources 
either from the government, or, in many cases, from the local community 
as well. Second, there were some pathshalas whose gurus had opted for 
recognition by the government and received governmental support. Asa 
price of their recognition, these gurus gave up their absolute indepen- 
dence and had to submit to governmental regulations and control. Third, 
there were also new pathshalas which were virtually started by the 
government. T hese pathshalas had a new cadre of gurus, who were, from 
the beginning, like government servants, keen toimplement the directives 
of the government. The rural communities of Bengal had thus, very early 
in the twentieth century, seen the start of the transformation of their 
traditional form of elementary education. 
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Religion and Ritual in 
Indian Schools: Benaras from the 


1880s to the 1940s 


NITA KUMAR 


This essay is about Indian experiments at the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth centuries to make schools meaningful as 
agencies of socialization. Schools have always acted as agencies of social- 
ization, of course, but there is an important qualification to this in the 
colonial context. In the colonial polity of nineteenth-century India, there 
was an ongoing conflict regarding the very nature of socialization to be 
perpetrated. A school curriculum, as we well know from the sociology of 
education, requires that the ‘ideological configurations of the dominant 
interests in a society be ‘represented in schools as objective factual know- 
ledge’! While this officialization of knowledge is contested everywhere, 
the disputes regarding itin a colonial society canbe, as they were in India, 
particularly intense and long-lasting. 

The essay focuses on those institutions that sought to inject a new 
meaning into the socialization process, on school founders who believed 
that they were resisting colonial dominance, and on how such resis- 
tance was actually formulated and executed. Though these experiments 
were tried variously all over India, this essay will concentrate only on two 
schools in Benaras, using some others for comparison.* When people in 
Benaras started accepting British education as inevitable, they decided 
to beat the system by adapting it to what they valued in their culture. To 
these valued dimensions they gave the general names of dharma, sabhyata, 
samskara, gyan (‘religion’, ‘civilization’, ‘tradition’, ‘wisdom’) and so on. 
They were opposed in concept to Western civilization and life-style, 
and described typically by adjectives like prachin (‘ancient’), Aryan, and 


vedic. 
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The method they chose of retaining the’best in their own tradition, 

while adopting the desirable and the unavoidable in the new, was that of 
rituals. Rituals were introduced to Indianize children, by communicating 
to them their religion and culture in the effort to fabricate a new synthesis, 
to ‘preserve’ something and ‘build’ something anew (the descriptive 
Hindi term nirmana). This was done explicitly, even in a well-publicised 
manner, and therefore cannot be held to be a part of the hidden curri- 
culum. Iam interested in these efforts, because an in-depth look at the two 
institutions reveals a pattern quite pervasive in Indian public life, reflect- 
ing as it does a real dilemma for Indians, indeed for any colonized society. 
At the same time, children were quietly being subjected to new Western 
influences through the content of schooling as well as other rituals. This 
other ongoing socialization was not recognized by our educators for what 
it was, and comprises for our purposes the hidden curriculum, hidden—if 
we can twist the analytical term in this way—from the educators them- 
selves. The experiments at a new creative synthesis of the Indian and the 
Western failed at the level at which they were tried, that is, they taught 
some religion and some Indianism, but came nowhere close to the grand 
ideals repeatedly announced by the educationists. From my point of 
view—not the educators’—they also had certain negative pedagogic 
results. 
" The two schools that are the focus of this essay are the Central Hindu 
School, also called the Central Hindu College, founded in 1898, and the 
Arya Mahila School, also called the Arya Mahila College, founded in 
1926. Their philosophy and aim are evident mostly from the writings of 
their founding members, and from a record of their actions. For the 
former I have copious notes; for the latter a scanty script. The difference 
is due to the privilege given to intention over effort, to words over deeds, 
to declarations over substantiation. Needless to say, I do not in the least 
imply any hypocrisy or insincerity on the part of the educators. Rather I 
put the responsibility on an altogether unacknowledged actor in the 
drama: technology. 


GEN NDU<-SGH O@L 


The first powerful experiment to start a Hindu institution in Benaras was 
by one who called herself and her supporters Hindu Theosophists (or in 
some cases just Theosophists). The Central Hindu School was started in 
1898, five years after her arrival in India, by Annie Besant. Its aim may 
be stated most simply as striving to bea ‘religio-secular institution wherein 
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students shall be taught to live and thinkas true Hindus while assimilating 
all that is best and highest in European learning’. In a more detailed 
account, Besant describes her realization of the need to meet ‘the growing 
scepticism and materialism of Indian youths, unless Hinduism were to be 
left to perish slowly by the divorce between it and the English educated 
Indians . . . Some of us resolved to take practical steps to build up in 
Hindu India a national system of education, which should give Hindu 
boys all that was best in Hindu learning hand in hand with religious and 
moral education, based on the Hindu Shastras’.‘ It was a situation of 
solution by default. English education in India could be had only in 
government schools, which were secular, or in missionary schools, which 
were Christian. What was needed were modern institutions that taught 
both science and religion. Besant’s targeted enemy was Christianity, and, 
secondly, Western materialism minus the science and knowledge of 
which she approved. Thus, the interesting term ‘religio-secular’ meant for 
her ‘Hinduism [religion] + Western science and knowledge [secularisrn].’ 

Here we see the seeds of the problem: the need for a consensual defini- 
tion of Hinduism. There were external considerations that influenced this 
search: the question of gathering maximum support, financial and 
otherwise, for the venture, and the searcher’s own background and pro- 
clivity. While studiously avoiding making any comments on Theosophy, 
we can see the abstractness of such pronouncements as ‘that high ideal of 
life which the sages of India are known to have lived in the dim past and 
left vestiges thereof in their sublime and evergreen literature to which the 
mind of the civilized world is being attracted by a sense of pure admi- 
ration’; ‘Hindu life and thought . . . as it must have been in times when 
it had freshness, courage, hope, and joy; had free life, free thought, free 
action and aspiration; when it knew how to welcome the world and be 
welcomed by it; was a full-grown nation, able to repel an enemy and make 
treaties of peace. . .’; and ‘we will walk, as we are doing, along the lines 
of ancient Hinduism, which was tolerant, wide-minded, inclusive, en- 
lightened ... We stand on the ancient and universal, not on the modern 
and local, and we stand for a broad inclusive Hinduism, which welcomes 
men of every school and every sect’.* The emphasis was on high Hindu- 
ism, based on shastras, preferably on the Vedanta, and on ‘non-sectarian- 
ism’ rejecting other local ways and choices as implicitly backward. By 
giving one (as Besant insisted) consensual definition of Hinduism, dif- 
ferences were silenced and idioms robbed of meaning. 

Like Vidya Devi to come, Annie Besant’s agenda was a large one: the 
creation of a modern Hindu nation. She had an additional difficulty, 
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moreover, being British, and therefore su8pected of Christianity which 
she had repudiated 30 years back, and of colonialism. She certainly 
defended the past greatness of India with a formidable eloquence, called 
upon the youth to rise again to that glory, and was always inspired by 
the subjects of truth, beauty, freedom, and effort. But she was a British 
woman in many telling ways. ‘She wanted the students of her Central 
Hindu College and Collegiate School to be good students. . . . Butabove 
all, and supremely, she wanted them to be gentlemen in the finest sense 
of the word. To this end she directed all her energies and available 
time . . .° Before setting up the school she called a meeting of the pandits 
of Benaras, and ‘laid the needs of Hindu youths before them and urged 
them to render help’.’ They did not co-operate, and perhaps shared 
the view of the anonymous correspondent who wrote to the Pioneer re- 
garding the difficulty of accepting that Annie Besant was a Hindu—an 
orthodox one at that—, that all Hindu norms were being strictly observ- 
ed in a school and hostel run by English people, and that there was no 
serious change and reform being wrought under the guise of conformity. 

Apart from this article there is no record of any actual criticism or 
response made by the pandits, though we have the indictments of Besant’s 
Hinduism by other better organized groups such as the Arya Samajis in 
their Benaras journal Navnit. What, in this period, did Benaras pandits 
stand for? In general, for a sabhyata that incorporated social structure, 
morality, ethics, ideology, and life style; in education, fora type of learning 
that incorporated both vocation and way of life. On the one hand itcould 
train students to specialize in one of the many branches of Sanskrit learn- 
ing to either teach or practice a particular science/craft; on the other hand 
it included strictly held values on habits of eating, dressing, hierarchy, 
speech, and behaviour. But it was not labelled Hinduism. Apart from the 
general terms mentioned above, the pandits called it after the guru's 
name, lineage, or school, the whole system depending on being transmit- 
ted through the guru-shishya relationship. In this system ‘non-sectarian- 
ism’ was a meaningless concept; sects, that is, groups, schools, styles, 
techniques, and systemis in all their variety were the sine qua non of the 
tradition.® 

Atany rate, in the project of leading in ‘religious education for English- 
educated Hindus’ the pandits did not share. I speculate it was because 
Besant was white, British, abstract in her Hinduism, a declared Theo- 
sophist, and self-confident, even domineering regarding her plan for 
change. The last characteristic was extolled by her close supporter 
Bhagwan Dasas ‘the power of leading, the faculty of initiative, the spirit 
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of unification, cooperation, holding together . . .? which Indians had 
lost, and therefore they must be content to follow. ‘Let us be thankful to’ 
follow the lead that is held out to us by English men and women. Let us 
be more than thankful to follow a lead along the most important line of 
work that is open to Indians, the work of building up a new generation 
with character.”"° This open sycophancy was perhaps typical for that 
period, but not for the pandits of Benaras. The proposal that religious 
leaders suddenly become followers even in the performance of their own 
religion was clearly not worth their even responding to; ‘they met every 
suggestion with the zon possumus attitude of the Papacy’.” 

How exactly did Besant propose to execute her grand agenda? From the 
very beginning she instituted separate cooking, eating, and prayer quar- 
ters for the four varnas, and required brahmacharya—unmartried state— 
for all students. Her other efforts bear an interesting parallelism to those 
of Vidya Devi’s to come: first, the Board of Directors issued a series of 
textbooks on Hinduism after a laborious process of seeking consensus, 
which of course did not meet with cooperation from the pandits. These 
came to be a requirement in all schools and colleges seeking affiliation 
with the Hindu College. ‘If the College did nothing more for Hinduism 
than the issue of these books, it would have rendered an unexampled 
service. Others may follow along the same road, and copy the idea, but 
to the CHC. will ever belong the glory of issuing the first series of books 
which present Hinduism in a compact and comprehensive form.’!? This 
issuing of what was called the Sanatan Dharma series was considered 
by Besant the major step ‘towards organizing and systematizing Hindu 
religious and moral instruction throughout India’. 

The second line of action was to institutionalize an atmosphere and 
certain rituals that were to keep or bring back boys to the Hindu path. 
These included, initially, dressing, greeting and moving in an Indian way. 
G.S. Arundale remembers his astonishmentat seeing ‘young men wearing 
dhotis instead of trousers, and shirts hanging loosely round outside the 
waistband, instead of being decently tucked inside. I can imagine myself 
wondering what effect I should have produced in Bond Street, if I had 
carelessly strolled the length of the street with my shirt tails hanging 
outside my trousers.’" 

Arundale also documented the form of greeting that was required in 
the Central Hindu College, ‘folding the hands as if in prayer and grace- 
fully bending the head in salutation’.!° The boarding house had the strict 
requirements for purity regarding food, as already mentioned, and 
Arundale, tongue-in-cheek, ‘looked with wholesome awe upon the path 
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in the boarding house which led to the kitchens, as well as upon that which 
led to the Sandhya room; I wondered what it must feel like to tread so 
sacred a strip of ground, and I looked with admiration and respect upon 
the students and servants who could freely move where my mere presence 
would be a desecration." 

Of these daily rituals of eating, praying, dressing and greeting, explic- 
itly designed with a view to Hinduization, some were greater innovations 
than others. An example of the latter was the custom of evening medi- 
tation: question no. 10 of the application form read, ‘Form of Sandhya 
used in the Boarder’s family’, as if there existed a consensual typology for 
the parents to choose from. 

The third point in her agenda was that the annual or periodical rituals 
should consist of the annual days of the college, regular series of lectures 
by Besant, and dedications of new buildings such as the temple to 
Saraswati whose foundation stone was laid by the Maharani of Majhowli. 
These were intriguing amalgams of extremes, described by critics as the 
Besant brand, or Hinduism = Theosophy + Besant. There was the 
Maharani’s dedication ceremony performed totally within a tent at which 
spectators gazed for a couple of hours; there were Besant’s frequent 
lectures and publications hovering between Theosophy and vedantism; 
and there was the best in modern ceremonial techniques, as at the Annual 
days, with their Annual Award, a silver medal, named the Annie Besant 
Medal, for the boy who stood first in the Sanatan Dharma religious 
examination; gymnastics, drill displays, and speeches in Urdu, Bengali, 
and English; and the occasional attendance of the Viceroy himself, to 
praise Besant’s efforts, joined by the Lieutenant-Governor, and of course, 
the Commissioner. 

The contradictions, and dilution, of Besant’s wholly committed and 
sincere effort to breed a generation of modern Hindu boys were evident 
from the very beginning. Within a year of its starting, Central Hindu had 
been gifted land and buildings by the Maharajas of Benaras and Kashmir, 
so that when Arundale came out to India in 1903, he was astonished by 
their size and aspect: ‘A quadrangular-shaped boarding house somewhat 
like colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, a large hall with a big stone plat- 
form extending from it, large class-rooms, and, in front of the main 
entrance, a fine field for hockey, foot-ball, lawn-tennis, etc.”"” Analumnus 
thapsodied on the building as ‘a presage that the Hindus are again to 
become a nation’, but was quick to explain that what was Hindu was the 
spirit within. The ‘Hindu’ part of the school was self-evidently not ‘the 
fine set of buildings, shapely masses of brick, mortar and stones; a good 
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collection of books and specimens arranged in fine libraries, laboratories, 
and museums; with play-grounds, gymnasiums, gardens, promenades 
and boarding-houses’.’* We must remember here a familiar but often 
forgotten reality: that the appearance, layout, and location of spaces 
changes habits—of living, working, playing, socializing—and then per- 
ceptions and idealizations. The school building is a reality to which the 
child is required to mould himself to. In addition, the building is a sym- 
bol of class difference and élitism; of state control and bureaucratization 
(to those excluded); of uniformity and brotherhood (to those within). By 
the turn of the century the idea was effectively passed on in Benaras that 
the school building was indispensable to proper education, preferably a 
grand edifice costing enormous sums of money, for which large-hearted 
donors had been mobilized by unusually enterprising spirits.” Existing 
schools like Jai Narain Ghoshal or Cutting Memorial were already of an 
older style or were not as centrally located: of all new schools in Benaras, 
Central Hindu School made the strongest impact with its size, location, 
design, and atmosphere. It was clearly new. 

The second weak link was the retention of the government syllabus. 
The school was given government recognition from its inception, and the 
college affiliated immediately to Allahabad, becoming the second college 
in Benaras, although it took no aid. The result was a level of learning 
which was good by all standards, yet suffered from the same problem of 
over-bookishness as everywhere else in India. English was not the children’s 
mother tongue; subjects were many, and the course to be covered vast. 
Arundale quickly discovered that ‘the difficulties I could see in the text 
were not the difficulties from which the students generally suffered’, and 
vice versa.”° Besant herself thought that the course was more difficult than 
that in England, and boasted that she had made it singular (in weight, she 
did not add) by adding to it religious and moral instruction.”’ She was 
aware of the core problem however. “We are no freer than any other 
affiliated institution. The Universities Act of Lord Curzon destroyed all 
liberty of teaching.’? 

How all educationists, at the fin.’ —_z= of action, consistently made 
themselves blind to this problem in India is one of the most interesting 
questions of Indian educational history. Those at the level of policy 
making could see the problem clearly enough, and actually used it to their 
political advantage. Since recognition and aid each required the school to 
follow a government syllabus, if people insisted on religious education as 
well, the government repeatedly suggested that Indian schools were 
welcome to teach the full primary curriculum and may aésogive ‘religious 
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teaching, or instruction in classical languages, particularly suited to the 
needs of the community for whose benefit it exists’.?? Schools could only 
complain thatif they have to teach the curriculum of governmentschools, 
‘they will have no time to give religious instruction’. But almost all 
educators accepted this double load as the necessary price of aiming for 
the religion plus sctence formula, and pretended they could make the 
students carry it through by simply wishing it. Annie Besant, in all her 
complaints against the government, the missionaries, the pandits, and so 
on, never spoke of the problem from the students’ point of view. It was as 
if the choice was simply one for the educators: whether to have lessons in 
religion or not. And the choice having been made, Besant’s pedagogic 
plans restricted themselves to the publication of the Sanatan Dharma 
series, which the teachers were expected to familiarize themselves with and 
adapt in their classes with reference to the age of the children.” 

The third weak link in Annie Besant’s structure was her very concept 
of routine. Lelyveld has very evocatively described the effect of hostel 
solidarity on a generation of Muslim students, implying that, but for 
their college experience in Aligarh, their lives would have revolved 
between kinspeople. At Deoband, a:totally different kind of institution, 
but innovative in its use of space and routine, Metcalf finds evidence of 
the growth of such solidarity as well.”* And as lay people know from 
experience, no less than from Tom Brown's Schooldays,” it is the physical 
fact of living together as a family that creates a certain culture of 
camaraderie. In Central Hindu, too, Arundale found the life of the 
boarding house totally gripping, and how ‘the students began to regard 
me as one of themselves, as an older brother who could enter into their 
daily life whole-heartedly, and who could be as keen as they themselves 
in games and in amusements’.“® The experience of brotherhood is 
highlighted by an old student Haripada Roy Chowdhury, who found ‘the 
brotherliness . . . went very far to mould my character ina different shape 
from the form which had been given to it in early youth’. He makes a 
telling comparison of this brotherliness with the childlike feeling he had 
towards his tutor at home, a Muslim gentleman, a ‘soul that surrounded 
me with love and affection . . .”” Concrete features of boarding life at 
Central Hindu included games clubs such as the Lawn-Tennis Associa- 
tion; cultural clubs such as the Debating Society; and political associa- 
tions such as the Boarders’ Union. The morning ritual consisted of 
hymns, and portions of the Gita and Mahabharata being read out. Then 
followed the Principal’s talk on the subject of their conduct in school 
life. “This feature of the curriculum is regarded by the authorities as of the 
greatest importance. ”° 
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Did Besant realize how she was diluting and contradicting her own 
efforts at Hinduization by ritualism and symbolism that went against the 
grain? To have both caste divisions and hostel camaraderie suggests 
partially that she rhetorically and theoretically supported the former, and 
practically too, as long as her patrons required it; but her habits, culture, 
and convictions were fully with the latter. Can we in fact imagine the 
Benaras pandit she was trying to woo mixing up the two? Like most leaders 
and public activists, she was too broad-minded for consistency, and 
probably took no conscious cognizance of the effects produced by her 
cocktail of rituals, even if these were easily observable. One cannot 
resist remembering Maria Montessori’s favourite recommendation: 
to achieve your educational goals, observe the students carefully. In all her 
copious writings, Besant makes no analysis of causes and results from the 
students’ point of view, although they were the victims, one might say, 
of her experimentation. Even though we may argue that she could not 
be expected to hold notions of pedagogy that had not yet been popular- 
ized, her experiment was flawed in a more general way because of the lack 
of recognition that transmission of culture is an interactive process, and 
not a unidirectional one. 

In fact, if we want to be precise about it, we have to acknowledge that 
there has always been a notion of pedagogy, no matter howill acquainted 
we are with its content or jargon. The Hinduism that Besant sought to 
institutionalize was, ironically, in spite of her declaration of all-encom- 
passment and non-sectarianism, a selective and reduced version of 
‘Hinduism’ as it existed. Besant sacrificed its vastness of dimensions: a 
body language, attitudes towards space and time, cosmology and cos- 
mogony, to say nothing of all the other sciences, all inseparable from the 
other business of life. Besant picked out a bunch of random rituals and 
aspects of social structure she preferred. And I would still not deny her the 
right to do so—I would be the last to deny anyone the right to decide what 
is Hindu or Indian?!—if she had only done so self-consciously and pro- 
ceeded to apply her selections with an openness that close observation 
of the actual process of transmission demands. 


ARYA MAHILA SCHOOL 
The Bharat Dharma Mahamandal had been set up in the beginning of the 


century by Swami Gyananandji to combat the forces of change that were 
threatening the home of the Aryan culture. He was a man of many talents, 
or, to putitin Indian terms, had acquired many siddhis—as of sammohan 
(‘charm’), and of artha (‘fund-raising’)——people were drawn to him and 
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could not refuse him donations. He clearly did not wish to focus only on 
women, but after his death his disciple, a widow from Bihar, Vidya Devi, 
established a trust particularly for women, and most specially for widows, 
and started the school under that. She, like her mentor, had the siddhi of 
money and could raise funds in an unparalleled way. A large campus with 
different sections for Nursery, Primary, Secondary, Intermediate, and 
BA, came up over the years. What was Vidya Devi trying to do? 

We are fortunate in that she wrote copiously in a quarterly journal that 
later became monthly, also called ‘Arya Mahila.’ She was apparently a 
learned lady who knew her scriptures: she quoted effortlessly, debated 
issues backing up her side from citations from the shastras, and through- 
out her erudition was uncompromisingly orthodox. She was convinced 
of the value of varnashrama dharma and the need to preserve it; she 
believed in active meditation, yagya, worship, ritual, honouring of holy 
men, and austerities; she believed that women were another—stri—jati, 
and to be treated according to the injunctions of Manu. She opposed 
widow re-marriage and daughters inheriting property, and believed in 
Sati. 

Vidya Devi was not only the founder of the college, she was its 
inspiration and active guiding spirit for over half a century. Thus in her 
writings, and even more, in her actions, we have a picture of the very 
construction of a mechanism which would, she expected, produce—or 
programme, if you like—a certain kind of individual. Hers is the most 
complete case I have on record, second noteven to Annie Besant, although 
her personality is little known, as is the style.” 

A school was not the only or the central idea. The Arya Mahila 
Hitkarini Mahaparishad (Society for the Welfare of Aryan Women) 
which she set up had other divisions, such as craft training for housewives, 
soup kitchen for widows, governess training for young women, teaching 
of musié and the arts for all kinds of women. Like all activist widows in 
Benaras, Vidya Devi showed a preference for some occupational training 
rather than book learning for girls. But she also wanted education, and 
by 1930, she was fully convinced of the necessity of fighting the enemy 
on his own ground, that is, of running a large, well endowed, full fledg- 
ed, recognized school for the public. The catalogue of problems with the 
prevailing education system was long, but Vidya Devi and her supporters 
emphasized (i) the lack of realism in the curricula, and (11) their overt 
materialism. She had no inherent respect for Western science as Annie 
Besant had. Her school therefore would take over the existing model and 
re-charge it with a new spirit. 
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On no subject have more words been written or more eloquence 
demonstrated by Indian reformers than on what was wrong with the 
British system in the early twentieth century. We would do well to steer 
clear of this prolixity here, being interested in their interpretation of 
problems only in relation to what they tried to do. In Vidya Devi’s case, 
for example, every issue of the journal sees her, as well as others, reiterating 
the faults of contemporary education. In contrast, there is very little 
discussion of plans of action. As with Annie Besant, Vidya Devi’s concrete 
suggestions consist of the following: (i) the publishing ofa series of books 
on Hinduism to be used in the classroom, although they are also men- 
tioned in reference to their value in homes; (ii)special classes in religion; 
(iii) various rituals, not directly suggested as devices, but apparently 
instituted with the purpose of creating or supporting the right ‘Sanatan 
Dharmi’ atmosphere in the campus. At special events these included 
yagya, hawan, puja, and mangalacharan (‘fire sacrifice’, ‘worship’, and 
‘chanting’), and, at more frequent but irregular occasions, discourses 
on religious themes. Other actions that were not part of the school but 
bore witness to the overall aim of the society included the teaching of 
crafts, music, domestic work, and charity for widows, the support of cows, 
and the publication of the journal Arya Masula. 

The three activities that comprised Vidya Devi’s plan, then, were 
publishing Hindu tracts, having separate classes in religion, and building 
certain Hindu rituals into the working of the school (the term used is 
gholna, ‘to stir in’). Her plan of course was an ambitious one, the re- 
generation of Aryan women, who, ‘whether they are the builders of the 
nation or not, are certainly the mothers of the builders of the nation’.* 
Did this plan succeed? Could it succeed in such a feeble (as I am clearly 
suggesting) attempt? And why or why not: 

By 1945, Arya Mahila was making a fairly modest claim to success. 
‘Our school is to a large extent free of that lack of religious teaching which 
characterises our educational system. Our speciality is religious teach- 
ing... the opportunity and convenience for girls’ religious training 
that is available here is not found elsewhere.** We may grant them that. 
However there is no match at all between the descriptions of what is 
snecessary and must be done for good Hindu life, and descriptions of 
anything achieved in the decades of the Arya Mahila School’s function- 
ing. That is, just like Central Hindu School, Arya Mahila School did not 
become technically competent as an educational institution to achieve its 
stated aims. 

Vidya Devi’s first step was to get a huge building from a sister Trust 
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(also founded by Swami Gyananandji), teemulate, not the Rishis’ an- 
cient Vedic system of teaching to which so much lip service was paid, 
but the modern Christian government’s model where the sine qua non 
was four walls divided up into classrooms within which pre-differentiated 
teaching had to be given according to a distantly determined curriculum. 
Second—and this was the true Achilles’ heel of the experiment—all the 
subjects of the government curriculum were retained, including the 
useless (as she described them) algebra and geometry, and then the desired 
subjects were taught as optional on top of these. Attention to pedagogic 
processes, and the psychology of the classroom, shows us that there is 
always the legitimation of one group’s knowledge and the marginalisation 
of another’s. When this was backed by the ideological and political 
apparatus of the colonial state, the knowledge sacralised as official left 
no motivation to cultivate ‘optional’ subjects. Indeed, from my data on 
the various institutions of Benaras, I can say that this was the pattern 
in all the schools that tried to retain or introduce their preferred subjects 
and also be accepted as following the government pattern. The optional 
subjects of religion, Sanskrit, music, and art, were unpopular partly be- 
cause they were additional to an already complete syllabus, and partly 
because they were unofficial and unrecognized. 

Third, the patrons were a mixed bag of people, judging from their 
names, mostly seths of various backgrounds located in Calcutta, Madhya 
Pradesh, or Bombay. They perhaps had their own visions of what was true, 
correct, real, or the most basic thing, in their culture. Perhaps for this 
reason, or perhaps because it was her personal proclivity anyway, Vidya 
Devi (and her supporters) usually put forward a view of religion that was 
general, abstract, unobjectionable to most Hindus, but not easy to 
concretize in specific teaching devices to young people. Thus: ‘The ulti- 
mate goal of a true Hindu life is the attainment of Moksha through 
Dharma, i.e., spiritual advancement by observance of adequate religious 
rites’.” I have called Vidya Devi’s Hinduism ‘Sanatan Dharmi’ because 
that is what she repeatedly called it. It contrasts, however, with the 
Sanatan Dharma of sadhus and pandits who mos tly stayed out of modern 
institutional life (and who would have found their approach changed had 
they sought to institutionalize it) but who had very concrete ideas about 
how life should be lived. So did some who were publicly articulate, such 
as Hanuman Prasad Poddar, the conservative editor of Kalyan, who listed 
in the pages of Arya Mahila the eight faults of contemporary education 
and how they compared with what should be done.>° Of course, he too 
gave almost no pedagogic suggestions, but that was not his business. 
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Supposing that Vidya Devi had started a Vedic style ashrama, complete 
with forests and deer, for she had the ability to raise the money, would that 
have worked? Would true-to-life Aryan women have been produced who 
boreand bred true sons of Aryavarta? Of course not; even ifshe had created 
this expensive bubble, sooner or later it would have burst. One feels 
tempted to cite, in fact, the nuimerous Vidyapiths and Gurukuls that tried 
similar experiments. Vidya Devi was correct to assess that, though she 
disliked most aspects of the existing educational system, she had to work 
within it. Given what is understood by a school, introducing some new 
books and new subjects seemed the only way to a lay person whereby 
something external and objectified—in this case Hinduism—could be 
injected into the system. 

A few more comments on the nature of the rituals in Arya Mahila 
deserve to be made. Arya Mahila school opted to have a uniform as did 
every government school in the country, a sober blue and white, with the 
secondary section girls donning a salwar kamiz and military-looking 
chunni. This, as opposed to skirts or tunic, marks a conservative, more 
‘Indian’, and usually Hindi medium school. But, as with all schools with 
uniforms, it erases all differences of caste or class and perpetrates a 
uniformity and solidarity amongst the student body. Although not quite 
the dress of our Aryan mothers, a salwar kamiz is a model of constraint. 
Not that you cannot turn somersaults, bicycle, or climb a tree in one, but 
your legs are covered at all times, your chest is covered twice over, and your 
body is in a sort of a bag. So the dress stresses virtue and modesty, even 
while permitting all the legitimate activities of youth, underlines the 
equality of all students, and distinguishes authority in that the teachers 
and staff never wear anything butsaris, and the students, even married and 
widowed ones, never wear saris. 

A comparison with an earlier Benaras school, Hewitt Kshatriya, is - 
enlightening. It was set up by a committee of Kshatriyas with the familiar 
purpose of ‘spreading English education among the Kshatriya com-. 
munity and of fostering the traditional characteristics of the Kshatriya 
race’. It had a European Head Master and Second Master, a new build- 
ing of the ‘standard type design’, and religious instruction two to three 
times a week, with ‘lectures on loyalty, morality and good manners... 
on suitable occasions’.*” In these respects it paralleled all the other 
efforts being made all over Benaras, similar to the two being discussed 
in detail here, by the Agrawalas, the Khatris, the Gujaratis, the Rastogis, 
and the Krishnamurtiites.*® However, what is useful for us is how the 
Hewitt Kshatriya committee gives us an indication of the meaning that 
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school dress had for Indians at the turn of the century when it was first 
becoming popularized. The committee agreed on ‘a suitable uniform or 
some distinctive article of dress . . . suitable for school life regardless as 
to what should be the national costume of the Kshatriyas in general ’.”’ 
As with the building, the routine, and the discipline, the purpose of a 
school uniform was not crystal-clear, except that it seemed obligatory and 
correct from the state’s perspective. In opting for it, committee members 
were not aware that results that they had not consciously chosen might 
’ follow. 

The ritual of the morning assembly at Arya Mahila had the same 
purpose—and the same fate—as at Central Hindu. This is obviously the 
best time for the school to transmit any extra-curricular messages it has, 
and this may be done through a range of methods, from the formation 
of rows to the content of prayers. In Arya Mahila, the prayers were (and 
still are) strictly Vedic verses, devotional songs and nationalist poems. A 
good Sanskrit ‘thought for the day’ is written on a blackboard, and read 
out by a student. But the students are uniformed and punctual; they 
stand, walk in, and leave in lines according to classes. By common agree- 
ment ofall informants, and in my own observation, the assembly is simp- 
ly a sloppier version of the one model accepted by all schools, which in 
Benaras is performed close to perfection in St John’s and St Mary’s. 

The furnishing of all the sections is modern, with desks and chairs 
arranged in the familiar disciplinarian style that emphasizes authoritar- 
‘ianism and an adult-known universe to be conveyed to the students. Little 
effort is made, or any thought given to, replicating the home atmosphere 
of the students, or approximating their home culture, which is, after all, 
Hindu. One may question whether the school’s efforts in the direction of 
Hindu socialization are not weakened by this unthinking lapse into non- 
Hindu patterns symbolized by the surroundings. 

If those in authority at Arya Mahila are asked today where its special 
role and character lie, they refer to three things. Firstly, that no untouch- 
ables or Muslims are allowed into the institution. Government laws have 
made that more and more difficult in recent years but they ‘try their best’, 
and at least have none of these on their staff. Second, girls study regular 
subjects, certainly, but they learn housework, too, such as knitting and 
sewing—a reference to the subject called “domestic science’. Third, at 
the annual functions, there are more vedic hymns, bhajans, nationalist 
songs, and Indian singing and dancing. 

Vidya Devi died only three years ago, and so we do not need to 
speculate, as we do with Annie Besant, what she would have felt about 
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the results of her efforts. Vidya Devi, in speech after speech at annual 
functions, reiterated the special nature of her school, and, giving her all 
credit for honesty, we can only conclude that she meant it in a comparat- 
ive way. Whether Hindu or not, religious or not, her institution probably 
continued to be more Hindu and religious than others, at least on these 
three scores. 


CONCLUSION 


I have chosen to discuss Arya Mahila and Central Hindu schools not 
because they were exceptional and deserve writing about, but because they 
were representative, albeit unusually coherent, in their attempt to present 
a fresh (as they saw it) alternative to the old-new dichotomy. Even in 
Benaras, other schools had made this attempt before; more were to 
continue doing it (and do it up to the present). Some schools, such as 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic, Hewitt Kshatriya and Agrawal Samaj, were clear 
about their Hinduism, but lacked strongly motivated donors. Others, 
such as Anglo-Bengali, Bengali Tola and Durgacharan, were supported 
by government and public alike but lacked a well articulated vision. 
Arya Mahila and Central Hindu had the benefit of founders with strong 
convictions, coincidentally both women, as well as of a constituency of 
donors. What none of these schools had was the meshing of professional 
and ideological interests, to use the terms of a contemporary ethno- 
graphy,’ or what we may also call technical and political expertise. 
What the examples of Central Hindu and Arya Mahila show us is that 
something of as grand a nature as revolutionizing society, regenerating 
Hinduism, or building a new nation of Hindus was destined to fail in 
the way that it was tried. I consider both these institutions failures be- 
cause today they are very mediocre government-recognized schools, with 
nothing to distinguish them from others—except generous endow- 
ments—especially not the moral, ethical, or religious teaching imbibed 
by their students, and not even the quality of academic results. The 
experiment was destined to fail because the ideology the founders chose 
to perpetuate did not reflect any reality in society. As rhetoric it sounded 
well. Support was generously given by the doyens of Hindu society, 
princes and landlords in one case, businessmen and traders in another. But 
these donors themselves did not live in their homes as the educators 
expected their students to live. They neither preached nor practised the 
Hinduism now supposedly institutionalized. Many princes gave dona- 
tions to Annie Besant. It is doubtful if they, of all Hindus, believed that 
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their dharma consisted of ‘the mysteries of spirit’.4? Besant’s Hinduism 
was challenged explicitly to the last. Vidya Devi, professing a Sanatan 
Dharma where Manu was the supreme authority, Aerse/f exemplified 
the opposite. She lived alone, ran a large organization, travelled freely, 
raised funds, met with miscellaneous members of the public—even while 
she claimed the ideals of womanhood to be invisibility, servitude, and 
sate 

The ‘Hinduism’ of the founders was robbed of its potency by being 
rendered as a desirable additional dimension that students should prefer- 
ably learn in addition to science that students should necessarily learn. 
None of them would fail in school, or for that matter, in life, if they did 
not take their culture seriously, but they certainly would if they did not 
learn their required subjects. No pandit, Sanskrit scholar or religious 
leader of that time, nor even today, would admit that Hinduism lacked 
science. That it was a question of one world-view, one Weltanschauung, 
one system of science, versus another, was either ignored or not under- 
stood by Besant and Vidya Devi. Hinduism for them became a matter of 
certain habits, a kind of atmosphere, and a scripture to be read in terms 
of exemplary tales. It remained neither a value system, nora life style, nor, 
most important in an educational context, an intellectual challenge. It 
was robbed ofall intellectual content, a thing only for the emotions, akind 
of precious possession to be preserved in spite of the louder announced 
needs of the world.“ 

The experiments were also destined to fail because of the special power 
of ritual. This power depends largely on who has the power to define 
meaning. All the rituals tried in our new Hindu/Indian schools, in- 
cluding the ritual of reading religious textbooks or listening to religious 
discourses, failed before the changing evaluation of the prestige of English 
education, the image ofan educated, modern person, and the need for self 
questioning and reform. The Hinduizing rituals were defeated by yet. 
other, more powerful rituals, such as those associated with interaction in 
new spaces and buildings, which taught children to use their bodies and 
their spaces differently, or the pull of images, such as that of the ‘gentle- 
man’, which became evident to me when collecting oral data. Although 
informants of all classes in Benaras chose to boast about their love for 
indigenous dress and lifestyle, the ultimate compliment they gave to old 
teachers was ‘He always dressed like a gentleman,’ ‘He was a true gentle- 
man, in suit, tie, hat, and cane, “He was like a Britisher-—though the 
speaker might add thatat that time, asachild, he had never meta Britisher. 
And most of all, it was the impact of the new curriculum, new teachers, 
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examinations, annual days and prizes, that is, the fact of all ranks and 
titles, as well as everyday epithets, being bestowed by a new, modern 
authority according to new criteria. ‘Any type of teaching must, toa large 
extent, produce a need for its own product and therefore set up as a 
value, or value of values, the culture that it is concerned with imparting’ 
and, correlatively, one may add, impart an implicit or explicit deprecia- 
tion of other possible cultures. 

But equally important to the special power of rituals is the question of 
technology. Western symbols, rituals, and structures had enough of 
Christian civilizational background about them to render them non- 
Indian, a direct alternative to Indian styles and forms, without the choice 
being seen as starkly as that between one religion and another; and 
therefore it was not feared. As Vishwanathan has argued in the case of 
English studies, as Cohn has suggested about many aspects of Western 
culture and cosmogony, the threat was not always understood because 
it came in the guise of secularism, universalism, science, and progress. 
Those who became reformers and activists did feel it enough to want a 
new force, but they did not recognize this new modernism for what it 
was because they then proceeded to adopt many ofits central symbols and 
forms. Others not particularly active but conscious of change, articulated 
their confusion in journal after journal, bemoaning the passing of values 
that were being shunted out by foreign ones. Still others, specially the 
young, did not comprehend it at all. Therefore the equation always was 
religion plusscience, or as one ex-student of Central Hindu put it, echoing 
Besant, the stress was on ‘secular, religious, and physical education’. | 

The question of choice and deployment of rituals brings me to what 
[ have called the unacknowledged actor in the drama, technology. Here 
I am thinking of the wonderful writings of Michael Apple and other 
sociologists of education whom I read with avid interest but who in my 
judgement do not set the agenda for studies of ndian educational history. 
They would have us pay more attention to political, not technical issues, 
to raise more issues regarding ‘why’, not ‘how to’.”” In the Indian case, far 
too much attention has been paid to political issues, and the interest has 
ended there. The failure of Vidya Devi, Annie Besant, and the educators 
of all the schools I have mentioned was a technical one. They simply 
did not evolve the pedagogy to match their intentions. Their politics 
were dead on the mark; their technical expertise next to nil. They were 
philosophers, idealists, nationalists, and reformers. They were political 
activists, orators, journalists, and fund raisers. What they were not is 
educators, in the sense that we have no evidence of any involvement on 
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or curriculum development. The questions that confronted them were 
decided on an emotional-religious, social-political basis, mever on a 
professional pedagogic basis. The question, in short, was always, ‘What 
is good for our community?’, not, ‘What is good for the children?” 

The effort to institute religion through rituals and to Indianize schools 
was a failure largely for technical reasons. We can dilate on how the vision 
was flawed too, but a flawed vision has never stopped an institution. 
Indeed life around us is littered with examples of institutions based on 
flawed visions. Nor will I stop short of saying that the pathshala or other 
reference point in the past was itself totally flawed. Annie Besant and 
Vidya Devi are being criticized not because there was such a thing as a 
‘wrong’ Hinduism; it was only their attempt to objectify and ritualize it 
in a certain way that rendered it dead and inert. The point therefore is not 
a moral judgement on the quality of the schools versus others in the past 
or present, but an instrumental judgement on whether the purposes of the 
institution itself were fulfilled. 

The schools discussed in this essay were also pedagogically damaging— 
violent, to use Jayant Lele’s phrase*—because in the (unsuccessful) 
process of institutionalizing an ideology they incidentally burdened their 
students with extra subjects and work without making it meaningful. 
There is no ground for suggesting that a new synthesis of Indian and 
Western was historically impossible, outside the scheme of history, 
beyond the laws of change, and so on.°! As in the case of the battle with 
the streets,°* one cannot say that schools cannot deliberately socialize 
children in certain planned directions; only that in modern India it has 
never truly been tried. 
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J. B. HARRISON 


MOTIVES FOR THE ADOPTION OF 
ENGLISH IN ENGLAND 


Unul far into the nineteenth century, English was a subject with which 
neither Oxford or Cambridge nor the Public Schools bothered them- 
selves much. The master subjects were the classics. In the 1860s at 
Rugby, for example, classics occupied seventeen, mathematics three, 
and modern languages or the sciences two hours a week. And why not? 
For as Gladstone declared, “The materials of what we call classical train- 
ing were prepared, and we have a right to say were advisedly and pro- 
videntially prepared, in order that it might become . . . the complement 
of Christianity’. But not so the sciences, as Archbishop William Temple 
observed: ‘Such studies do not make a man more human, but simply 
more intelligent.” 

There were at this time only two other English universities in exist- 
ence: London (founded 1836) and Durham (1837), the former not a 
teaching university until 1900, the latter a shadowy failure. For London 
as a teaching institution must be read University College (1828) and 
King’s College (1834), founded in reaction against the Anglican ex- 
clusiveness and classical traditionalism of Oxford and Cambridge. U.C.’s 
roots were to be found in Puritan tradition, which saw language as ‘but 
the instrument conveying to us things useful to be known’ (Milton), 
and in the Dissenting Academies which the 1662 Act of Uniformity 
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had made necessary and the 1689 Act of Toleration had made possible. 
English was studied as a training for the ministry, with an emphasis on 
rhetoric, but also as an essential requirement ‘for the business of man- 
hood” (Joseph Priestly). So at U.C. the practical value of the language 
was emphasized while at King’s the stress was on the humane, moral in- 
fluence of literature. 

The same years also saw another response to the practical and personal 
needs of a more complex industrializing world—the rapid development 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, from the first London Mechanics’ Institute of 
1823 to over 500 by 1850 and 1,750 by 1884. These gave working men 
an understanding of science and an opportunity of self-enlargement, as 
through the study of political economy or of English literature from the 
resources of their libraries. The London Institute would develop into 
Birkbeck College; those of Leicester or Nottingham would later be 
absorbed in civic universities.” 

The general changes in society which had led London to offer English 
as a subject from the beginning, and which had led nearly half the 
endowed grammar schools to drop Latin and Greek by the time the 
Taunton Commission on endowed schools reported in 1868, did not 
leave the publicschools and the old universities unaffected. But particular 
pressures also drove them reluctantly and belatedly to make some room 
for English in their teaching. 

The first of these, perhaps, was the growth from 1853 of competitive 
examinations as the means of selecting men for increasingly professional 
government services, the lead here being given by the Indian Civil Service. 
TheICS was particularly significant as candidate numbers were large, and 
the rewards, including a pension, attractive. Their scheme of examination 
was a generalist one: ‘anyone well prepared to take high honours at any 
of the principal English or Irish universities has a good chance of success’, 
in examinations which tested ‘those branches of knowledge to which it is 
desirable that English gentlemen who mean to remain at home should 
pay attention’. Candidates sat for whatever papers they chose, the success- 
ful being those who amassed a high total, from whatever source. But 
the scheme of marks—1,500 for English and English history, 1,500 
for classics, 1,250 for mathematics, 500 for the natural sciences, 500 
for logic, moral and mental philosophy, and only 375 each for French, 
German and Italian, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian—served to give a new 
importance to English Studies, especially as mathematics was generally 
not well taught in schools.* 

Following the Northcote-Trevelyan Report of 1854 on the organiza- 
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tion of the permanent Civil Service, this new emphasis on English was 
carried over into other examination schemes as the Home departments 
moved to competitive selection—by 1870 virtually all had done so except 
the Foreign Office.° 

A second impulse came from the University Extension Movement. 
This took two forms: the founding of new Colleges, such as Owens 
College, Manchester (1851) or the Working Men’s College (1854) 
founded by F.D. Maurice and his colleagues from King’s College London, 
and from the 1870s the sending out of lecturers from the universities, 
often in response to appeals from the Mechanics’ Institutes, to provide 
courses and evening classes.° In thus furnishing ‘University Education for 
the whole Nation by an itinerant system’,’ classics were necessarily 
replaced by English as a cultural vehicle. Along with history and political 
economy, English became an essential element in a movement for liberal 
rather than vocational education. The movement was in part a response 
to the demand from craft unions, clerks, and shopkeepers anxious to 
better themselves, and also from women, and in part a means, to men like 
Maurice, of countering class antagonisms that had surfaced in the 
Chartist movement. As the Revd Canon Brown told university ex- 
tension teachers, “There are nations in Europe where the students are a 
body liable to dangerous explosions of political feeling. ... But [our] 
students... are men and women whose studies predispose them to 
orderliness.’® The fellowship of minds should not be carried too far, 
however: ‘University Extension must not seek to inspire unsuitable per- 
sons with an ambition for callings for which they are not intellectually 
fitted.” 

Finally, as a state system of education was created, the provision of 
qualified teachers to teach children for whom Greek or even Latin were 
inappropriate also required that English, other modern languages and the 
sciences should receive new attention. H.G. Robinson, of the York 
Teachers’ Training College, argued: ‘It is in connexion with what is called 
“middle class” education that the claims of English literature may be most 
effectively urged .. . [as] a most valuable agency for the moral and in- 
tellectual culture of the professional and commercial classes. The student 
will learn to appreciate the temper with which great minds approach 
the consideration of great questions, he will discover that truth is many 
sided, that it is not identical or merely co-extensive with individual 
opinion, and that the world isa good deal wider than his own sect, or party, 
or class.’ Robinson added: ‘And such a lesson the middle classes of this 
country need. They are generally honest in their opinions, butin too many 
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cases they are narrow.’ Furthermore, as the competition from American 
and German industry drove England to provide improved technical 
education for its workers and managerial cadres, so too the importance of 
literature as a humanizing counter-force grew. F.W. Farrar (ed.), Essays 
on a Liberal Education (1867), produced a series of pleas for English as 
a substitute for the classics in this liberating role, as did the Taunton 
Commission of 1868. 

But if English was to be a university subject, what form was it to take 
and what purposes was it to serve? At London the first University College 
Professor, the Rev. Thomas Dale, had proposed to connect mental culture 
with moral instruction by teaching the history of the language, its 
structure— the construction of sentences, the force and harmony of 
periods’—and ‘the use and application of Language in the various kinds 
of speaking and composition, commencing with the plain and perspicu- 
ous and proceeding upward to the elevated and majestic style’.!° In his 
lectures on English literature he classified his texts by rhetorical form 
and genre, but was also at pains to provide a biographical history of his 
authors." So did R.G. Latham, Professor from 1839, who set questions 
such as ‘State what you know concerning the personalhistory of Donne, 
Cowley, Lee, Butler and Ooway’. A.J. Scott (1848) more truly emphasized 
the historical approach: “Mention the events and circumstances having 
most influence on the literary character of Elizabeth’s age’—declaring ‘A 
poet of the first order is the voice of a great era’. His successor, David 
Masson, further strengthened the historical study of English literature. 
This, as D.J. Palmer argues in his The Rise of English Studies, was fostered 
by the German historiographical revolution which had become aware 
‘not merely of states and empires but of civilizations and cultures’. 

The use of English as a core subject in Civil Service examinations— 
‘Foremost among these subjects we place our own language and literature’ 
as the ICS examiners put it in 1855—also offered a model of how English 
might be approached. The ICS paper of 1855 was designed ‘to show the 
extent of their knowledge of our poets, wits and philosophers’. G.W. 
Dasent, an examiner for the ICS and the Council of Military Education, 
explained how this was done. His practice, he said, was to select forty or 
fifty passages from major authors and ask: ‘Here is a passage. State where 
it comes from, explain any peculiarities of English in it, and state the 
context so far as you are able to do so.’? This very open-ended approach 
was still much in evidence in 1890 where the first English paper of that 
year demanded wide reading and a categorizing approach with such 
questions as: 
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Arrange, in accurate historical order, the perigds in the growth of English 
Language and Literature . . . 

With which of their works do you chiefly associate Chaucer, Bacon, Milton, 
Swift, Dryden, Scott and Wordsworth? Give your reasons for selecting the 
particular work you choose, and characterise it. 

Write a short note on the variations of the English ‘Sonnet’. 

Trace the history and development of the English ‘Novel’ from Defoe to 
Walter Scott. 

Mention the chiefhumorists in English Literature distinguishing their salient 
features. 

Write a brief note on the rise and progress of Periodical Literature in England.“ 


English literature was seen here as a contribution to the well-furnished 
mind rather thanas a subject for intensive analysisand study. The Literary 
Scientific and Mechanics’ Institute were also criticized for just such a 
stress on reading ‘while study has had to take care of itself. And by their 
nature Extension Lectures likewise tended to be general studies of great 
authors—descriptive and eulogistic, rather than critical—and to handle 
broad themes extensively since large audiences could not all be armed 
with common texts for close study.! Technological change was, however, 
making access to standard authors much more widely available. By the 
1860s steam presses and machine-made paper were making possible the 
mass production of anthologies, selections and cheap editions—the 
Chandos Classics, Blackwood’s Universal Library of Standard Authors, 
or Moxon’s Popular Poets—in tremendous numbers and at modest 
prices.'° 

By the late nineteenth century, this broad cultural approach to English 
had submerged the earlier practical and vocational one—the attention to 
composition, orthography and speaking, found earlier in London, in 
Sheffield or at Owen’s College, Manchester. ‘Eng. Lit.’ had penetrated the 
schools, too, as an element in pupil teacher training—the Newcastle 
Commission on Popular Education in 1861 recommended that English 
language and literature should be studied by student teachers “just as the 
Greek and Latin Classics are read in superior public schools —and in the 
grammar schools.’” There, the Headmaster of Marlborough advised, ‘I 
would give unusual weight to the teaching of the English language, 
literature and history, to the attempt to humanize and refine a boy’s mind 
by trying early to familiarize him with English poetry, and to inspire him 
with a taste for the best authors . . .’'* And in the education of adults such 
fellowship with great minds would promote sound moral habits, driving 
out less reverent and more radical working class ideas. 
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REACTION IN THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 


But what attitude should Oxford and Cambridge take when, after Royal 
Commission prodding and Parliamentary action, they agreed to accept 
English as a subject they might teach? There was certainly little interest 
in English as a working tool for everyman, and when it was proposed to 
attach a Professor of English Literature to the School of Modern History, 
Stubbs, the Regius Professor, declared that ‘to have the History School 
hampered with dilettante teaching, such as the teaching of English 


Literature, must necessarily do great harm to the School’.”” 


But both Oxford and Cambridge already had Chairs in Anglo-Saxon, 
harking back to the seventeenth century. These had been given new 
vigour and authority in the nineteenth century by the modern Germanic 
philology, and in 1868 a Chair in Comparative Philology had been 
created for Max Miiller at Oxford. When in 1885 the Merton Professor- 
ship was created at Oxford, for lecturing on ‘the history and criticism of 
English Language and on the works of approved English authors’, the 
problem of how to make English a serious, examinable subject was solved 
by appointing A.S. Napier, a German-trained philologist, who also 
brought with him the ambition to see Oxford develop a strong tradition 
of research on continental lines rather than merely to provide under- 
graduate teaching.”” The English to be taught would be treated linguis- 
tically and historically. 

The appointment did not go unopposed. One of those passed over was 
John Churton Collins, at that time lecturing for the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, and a Classicist who saw English 
as the new medium for a humane liberal education. He embarked upon 
a sustained, ferocious attack on the appointment, and on philology as a 
subject which neither enlarged, stimulated nor refined the mind. He drew 
wider and wider circles into the debate, and with the intervention of Lord 
Morley and Lord Goschen, Oxford was stirred in 1887 to propose a new 
School of Modern Languages and Literature. It failed to gain approval, 
the vote being tied, but in 1891 a Final Honours School of English was 
proposed and was brought into being in 1894. 

The syllabus and examination scheme for the degree proposed to the 
Board of Studies in 1895 consisted of ten papers; it will be seen that 
this scheme uneasily but deliberately yoked together philology-based 
papers and those of a literary flavour: 1. Old English Texts (Beowulf 
and Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader); 2. Middle English Texts (King Horn, 
Havelock, Laurence Minot, Sir Gawayne); 3. Chaucer (Selections), Piers 
Plowman (Selections); 4. Shakespeare—six plays; 5. History of the 
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English Language; 6. History of English Literature to 1800; 7. Gothic 
(Gospel of St Mark), Unseens from Old and Middle English; 8. Literary 
Criticism; and 9. and 10. Special Subjects. Eventually in 1908 the exam- 
ination, though retaining four common papers, was rearranged so as to 
offer either a further six language or six literature-based papers. At 
Cambridge the Senate had agreed by 1878 to create a Board of Modern 
and Mediaeval Languages within which English could acquire a recog- 
nized place, together with that provided by the Bosworth Chair of Anglo- 
Saxon. In 1882 English became an obligatory part of the Ordinary Degree 
Modern Languages, with papers on composition, the history of the lan- 
guage, a period of literary history, and prescribed texts philologically 
treated. In 1891, by which time Mediaeval and Modern Languages had 
become a full tripos, English was arranged in two sections, one mediaeval, 
the other with a paper on Shakespeare and one and a half papers on 
literature after 1500—-extended in 1900 to two papers in English Litera- 
ture from 1500 to 1832. 

If we examine the syllabuses and examination papers of the Cambridge 
Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos for 1900 and 1910 we find 
six papers: 1. Old English; 2. Middle English linguistically treated; 
3. Chaucer; 4. Middle and Modern English Writings (modern being 
Elizabethan); 5. Shakespeare; and 6. Modern English Authors, Spenser 
to Wordsworth. In four of the papers the approach is largely scientific, 
with questions on textual authenticity or on philological, syntactical, 
historical or phonological issues. In the Shakespeare, as in the Modern 
Authors paper, dates, sources and revisions, excisions and interpolations 
and philology are still much in evidence; for example “Discuss the date, 
the sources, the revision of Love’s Labour’s Lost (1900). 

By 1910 disciplinary purism had been slightly relaxed, but only 
markedly so in the History of English Literature from 1500-1832 where 
candidates were invited to write essays on the prose of Bacon or Milton, 
or the importance of Marlowe or Ben Jonson as poets and dramatists, 
to compare Wordsworth and Coleridge as poets, or to locate the essential 
genius of Byron. After 1912, when H.M. Chadwick became Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, pressure mounted to divorce literature from language— 
he thought philology unsuitable for undergraduates. In 1917 it became 
possible to avoid taking any language papers, or any literature earlier than 
1350. 

At London University English followed no such path. A solid contin- 
gent of strictly linguistic material, eminently examinable, remained 
firmly in place. The BA Honours paper of 1890 consisted of three BA pass 
papers: 1. History, Structure and Development of the English Language; 
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2. Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Translation; 3. History of English Litera- 
ture from 1625 to 1660; to which were added for Honours, 4. History of 
English Literature from 1558 to 1625; and 5. English Language and 
Literature (Anglo-Saxon to Ben Jonson). What had been true of Dale’s 
papers in 1828 still seemed true of the first question on the first paper: 
‘Point out and explain the literary inferiority of the first half of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign to the second half’. You were expected to repeat what you 
had been taught, or had learnt off by heart, as in this question from the 
other paper: ‘Give examples of worry, eloquence, over-confidence, and 
mistaken judgement in Julius Caesar, and quote some of its more famous 
passages ’.”’ For 1900 the London BA Hons. syllabus consisted of 5 papers: 
1. Elements of Germanic Philology-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon; 2. Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English texts, plus unseen material and questions on 
Grammar and philology; 3. History of a prescribed period of English 
Literature; 4. Prescribed texts other than Anglo-Saxon and Middle 
English; and 5. An Essay on a question of literary history or criticism. 

The validation of English as a university subject in England had thus 
proceeded, in the main, upon German lines of scientific rigour, formalism 
and research, learning for its own sake, rather than by any appeal to the 
practical needs of an industrial society or even the need to humanize newer 
elements in its elites. It also offered a substitute for the older training 
in the classics—the papers in Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old or Middle 
English providing those alternatives to the grammatical exercises of Latin 
which uninflected modern English failed to provide. Butas with the study 
of Latin and Greek, the study of English still addressed itself much more 
to form, structure and linguistics than to the thought content of the 
authors studied. The questions set also make it clear that there was little 
consideration of the social, economic or even political context of literary 
production. Rather the evidence suggests a natural following of older 
intellectual lines of enquiry, especially those reinforced by German 
research, together with an equally natural desire to bolster professional 
prestige by making the subject less rather than more accessible to the 
common people. The same emphasis upon the scientific and the esoteric 
might also make it possible to secure for the teachers of English a personal 
entrée into the classically educated élite. 


ANS OB BY SY sR BN an FP 


For Allahabad and Benaras Hindu Universities the immediate model, for 
all subjects, was Calcutta University, of which they were offshoots. In 
looking at English as a university subject in North India, I would like 
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therefore to glance first at Calcutta. English was a central subject for 
examination in Calcutta University since its inception in 1857—that is 
before Oxford and Cambridge had a School of English at all. In Calcutta 
University, by the 1860s, BA Honours could be taken in English 
Language and Literature. In 1866, for example, six papers formed the 
syllabus: 1. Chaucer, Spenser, Southey and Campbell; 2. Macbeth and 
Henry IV; 3. Raleigh, Bacon, Browne and Locke; 4. Burke, Scott, 
Brougham, Carlyle; 5. an Essay; and 6. a paper on Comparative Gram- 
mar. Here surely is that spread, that omnivorousness, which the Indian 
Civil Service examiners required and which, at home, crammers rather 
than the older universities were providing. 

When the papers set for 1866 are studied it will be seen, however, that 
they are more ‘technical’ than the ICS equivalent and closer to the early 
London models by then available. (The first London B.A. examination 
in English was held in 1859.) Thus, the “Chaucer to Campbell’ paper asks 
for a general view of linguistic change from 1100-1400: scansion, pro- 
sody and a comparison of Spenser with Ariosto, the root letters of 
interrogatives and relatives in Aryan languages and what happens to the 
Teutonic ‘h’ in other Aryan branches, word meanings, literary allu- 
sions and parsing. In only part of just two questions is judgement asked 
to be passed upon an author. The other papers are no more evaluative of 
content and rarely invite the response of the candidate to the prose or verse 
of the author—unless in questions inviting pastiche — Reproduce, in the 
style of Raleigh, the history of the plantation of the Greeks in Sicily’ or 
‘Write on Chivalry in the style of Sir Walter Scott’. If the question “Now- 
a-days we write women and pronounce wimmen: is there any reason 
for our pronunciation? ,, has a light-hearted feel to it, not so the thought 
ofahost of Bengali boys struggling to answer it. The one paper which does 
take note that it was being set in India was thaton Comparative Grammar 
in which Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit have an equal place. As with the ICS 
papers, all questions were to be attempted—an invitation, as with the 
ICS, to cram or rote-learn. 

By 1890 there had been little significant shift at Calcutta except that 
the last paper now introduced Anglo-Saxon passages for translation, and 
passages to be put into Anglo-Saxon, and the authorities appealed to 
include Max Miillerand Whitney and amongst critics the modern figures 
of Taineand Dowden. The form of the papers is not very different—either 
in overall pattern, in the standard authors chosen or in the unequal mix 
of technical and aesthetic elements—from that found in the papers set 
for English candidates for the ICS or for London undergraduates, ex- 
cept in the lesser attention paid by Calcutta to the Teutonic languages: 
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Anglo-Saxon, Old and Middle English. What is striking however, ts the 


complexity of individual questions, many containing several distinct 
issues, and the degree to which the sub-divisions seem to expect set 
answers, learned by rote: 


7(a) ‘No more the thirsty entrance to the soil, 

Shall daub her lips with her own children’s blood’. 

Various conjectures have been made toward the getting rid of the difficulties 
in these lines. The Dering MS gives a materially different text: Discuss the 
question, mentioning the proposed corrections, the objections to them, and to 
the received text. 


This is only the first of a two part question. There were eleven questions 
in all, all to be answered.” 


REBELLION IN NORTH-WEST INDIA 


It was in part against the way in which Calcutta University taught and 
examined that the Government of the North-Western Provinces and the 
colleges of the province, hitherto affiliated to Calcutta since 1870, 
rebelled. Sir William Muir, the Lieutenant-Governor, argued that at 
Calcutta, the perfectly sound requirement of proficiency in English as the 
pre-condition of university training had been ‘pushed too far and made 
too stringent’.”? Claims for semi-independence for the N.W.P. colleges 
were réjected but in 1872 a government college, Muir Central College, 
was established at the new N.W.P. capital, Allahabad. Fostered as the 
possible nucleus ofa university, it stood second only to Presidency College 
at Calcutta in academic success. In 1887 claims to independence were 
accepted and Allahabad University came into being. However, Allahabad, 
like Calcutta, was to be an examining university only, presiding over a 
group of affiliated colleges. 

At the new university's first convocation in November 1887 the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Alfred Lyall, in his address gave pride of place 
to letters and philosophy—two subjects which all the affiliated colleges 
were equipped to teach. They were, he said, ‘the means of fixing the 
measure of liberal education and general culture’, and ‘by common con- 
sent and the latest verdict of European experience and discussion, still of 
paramount value, not only in themselves, but as . . . the necessary ante- 
cedents of all special studies’. 

The first Allahabad BA papers I have, those of 1889, are, by comparison 
with Calcutta, startlingly free of minutiae, syntactical, philological etc. It 
is true that, of the twelve questions set, five require explanations of 
sentence structure, of word meaning, contextual allocation or a discus- 
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sion of variant readings, but in each case applied to a single quotation. 
But the other questions— 


Discuss Shakespeare’s portrayal of the common people in Coriolanus. 

Milton’s attitude towards nature is not that ofa scientific naturalist, nor even 
that of a close observer. It is that of a poet who feels its influence too powerfully 
to dissect—discuss and illustrate. 

What is Dryden’s idea of a perfect satire? 

Is the name Butler’s Sermons a misnomer? To what extent are they polemical? 
How is his style affected by the nature of his subject and his mode of treating it? 


—are quite different from the Calcutta type in their demands upon the 
student. 

The same is no less true of the first available MA papers (for 1893) 
which required neither “Say what you know’ answers, nor a Can you 
remember the note about this bit in your bazaar’ ‘students’-guide?’ 
response. Four papers were set. Three were ona range of authors—Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Prior, Swift, Pope, Thompson, Young, 
Johnson, Collins, Gray, Cowper, Crabbe, Blake, Tennyson, Bacon, and 
George Eliot. The spread is notably wide, though many are read in 
selections only, and Addison and George Elliot look rather lonely 
representatives of imaginative prose literature. The fourth paper has as 
set books selections from Macaulay and Froude, J.S. Mill’s Liberty, 
Maine’s Popular Government and Fitzjames Stephen’s Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity. In 1893 the five questions set were on Macaulay’s des- 
cription of the state of England prior to the Revolution, one on Froude’s 
doubts on whether the present system of education is proof that we live 
in an age of progress, and three on Mill. (Both books and questions are 
strong meat, which scarcely suggests that the University was acting as an 
instrument of imperial thought control.) The literary questions, too, are 
broad in scope: 


Whatare the dramatic unities? How far do the Tempest and King Lear observe 
them and satisfy poetical justice? 

Compare Paradise Lost with any other great narrative poem you know. 

How appropriately has Shakespeare been called myriad-minded? Can Milton 


be called myriad-minded? 
Givean account of the state of English society as described in Chaucer’s poems. 


What was his attitude to the Church? 
What is the importance of Cowper and Crabbe in the history of English 


literature? 
From whatsources did Tennyson derive the subject-matter of his Lotus-Eaters 


and Ulysses?—compare the two.” 
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This broadness in scope may perhaps have been a response to two 
like-minded memoranda, from M.J. White, Principal of Canning 
College, and from J.C. Nesfield, Inspector of Schools, Lucknow. These 
were contributed to a general discussion in 1891 of what sort of univer- 
sity subject its teachers wished English to be. Nesfield had set down 
two aims: ‘to enable the student to write and speak English correctly’ and 
‘to enable him to understand with facility any English book that he may 
wish to read’. To achieve his twin aims he recommended that the text 
books prescribed should be ‘liberal both in amount and in variety’, to 
preclude that rote learning of notes made possible by a short course and 
also to give practice ‘in the run of sentences and idiomatic use of words . . . 
and .. . amore varied stock of facts and ideas. In a modern and uninflect- 
ed language like English practice is the only safe road and practice is 
impossible without a wide and varied stock of material to practise upon.’ 
Up toa third of the courses should be devoted to poetry which ‘aids in the 
formation of taste, as well as in the acquirement of words and ideas’, 
Nesfield added; “The aim should notbe to enable him to criticise (or rather 
affect to criticise) peculiarities of style, or . . . to write meagre accounts of 
the lives of those authors . . . or to discuss allusions which may happen 
to occur in textbooks on matters of no practical importance or interest. ’*° 
(A hit at Calcutta question papers, surely?) 

The other major contribution to the 1891 debate was from Theodore 
Morison at Aligarh. After declaring that ‘a University has the right to 
expect that the learning of her graduates should be scholarly’, Morison 
continued: 


We must remember that English is the most important of the University studies, 
for the sake of which our students consent to struggle with other uncongenial 
subjects . . . The Board will not be satisfied with any system of teaching English 
which does not give the student a reasoned understanding of the language; that 
we require something more scholarly than the undigested vocabulary which a 
commercial traveller acquires by the Ollendorfian method. ... The means 
employed .. . at present are to make our scholars read certain text-books in the 
English language. We expect them to know certain selections from some of the 
most difficult authors thoroughly; but we do not, directly, test their command of 
idiomatic English. . . . The tacitassumption is that when they have read acertain 
number of masterpieces they will know the language those masterpieces are 
writtenin. ... he University papers, as at present set, foster a tendency to work 
at anything rather than the English language. The difficulties . . . found most 
often... consist . . . in allusions to things with which the Indian student is not 
familiar; he, therefore, works hardest at the history, manners, religion, folklore, 
prosody, grammar and style of several unconnected epochs. . . . He cannot for all 
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that write a paper of English without a fault. The Professors in our Colleges are 
peculiarly competent to correct the faulty English of their classes, and to explain 
the idioms of their own language; but it will profit the student more in the 
University Examinations to have pored over the voluminous foot-notes of a 


Bengali editor... 


Morison then set out his proposals for correcting these biases: not 
general essay-writing but paraphrase, the nearest substitute for transla- 
tion into English from the vernacular—‘there is no better exercise than 
turning the idioms of one language into the corresponding idioms of 
another’. Such passages should be ‘unseen’ to foil cram. There should 
be some teaching of grammar: ‘Our students leave school with notions 
of grammar hardly more significant than those which are caned into 
a fourth form boy.’ Finally he pleads, ‘May nothing of the nature of 
Literaturgeschichte or the study of Literature ever creep into our course.””” 

It is unfortunate that at this point, t.e. 1891-92, discussion of the 
teaching and examining of English, as recorded in the University Min- 
utes, virtually stops. I have noted only one later intervention, seemingly 
effective, by W. Knox Johnson, Queens College, Benaras who, in 1901, 
attacked the creeping intrusion into the Allahabad MA papers of those 
pernicious multiple questions within a question found in Calcutta—that 
‘kind of omnibus question . . . too comprehensive for the conscientious 
student’ but only too easy for the man ‘armed with one of our exiguous 
commentaries as his only trust’.* Change, or the absence of change in the 
syllabus, and in the way the syllabus was examined, thenceforth provide 
such reflected light as we have on purposes. - | 

The structure of the Allahabad MA was both enlarged and system- 
atized. In 1900 eight papers were set: an essay, unseen passages on the 
history of English Literature, and six papers on set periods. Within the six 
a choice was offered between two pairs of papers, i.e. either Anglo-Saxon 
plus Chaucer, Spenser and English philology or Elizabethan dramatists 
plus prose writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” In being 
thus able to avoid philology and Early English, Allahabad preceded 
Cambridge by 17 years. 


Diba) VOOM NO Fo eb Si AL ALLALABAD 


Next I would like to comment on certain other aspects of the way Eng- 
lish developed at Allahabad, from its spring-like freshness in the 1890s 
to its rather more sober or dowdy middle age of 1920. Throughout 
that period Allahabad was an affiliating and examining, nota teaching 
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University. In 1900 eight colleges were approved for teaching English 
up to MA standard: Benaras, Lucknow, Aligarh, Agra, Cawnpore and - 
Jeypore, and of course, Muir, with another ten up to BA level only— 
these bringing in Ajmer, Jabalpur, Gwalior and Jodhpur. By 1914 there 
were thirteen MA colleges, inspected and approved, Nagpur and Lahore 
among them, and there were eleven accepted up to the BA standard, 
including Meerut and Indore. 

Now, as Irene Gilbert reminds us (in her “The Organization of the Aca- 
demic Profession in India: the Indian Educational Services, 1864-1924’) 
it was in these colleges, with perhaps eight or so professors apiece, thar all 
the teaching was done. Many of the professors necessarily had to teach 
outside the speciality of their own degree—and to instruct classes from 
Intermediate through BA to MA level—in effect from the fifth form to 
undergraduate levels (and with classes of 60, at that, even in Muir 
College!).*° It was from the leading colleges that the Subject Boards were 
drawn which decided the syllabus and selected prescribed text-books, set 
examinations, and chose who should mark them. (This last was a valu- 
able if laborious perquisite; examiners’ fees were a significant addition to 
a salary and examinerships were a useful piece of patronage. Once secured 
they were jealously guarded.) The task of assembling Subject Boards, or 
a Syndicate to approve their decisions, from colleges scattered over such 
vast areas of North and Central India, was physically difficult. In 1891, 
White pressed his Board of Studies for a rapid policy decision ‘as the time 
at our disposal is so short, and the Board will not have the opportunity 
of meeting and must discuss every question brought forward by corre- 
spondence... .7' In 1899 A.W. Ward complained bitterly to the Chan- 
cellor about the Syndicate—that ‘heterogeneous collection of Principals, 
Professors, Judges, Barristers, Engineers and nondescri p' t—a motley body 
to act as executive head of the University’, for choosing to meet at 
5.00 p.m. on Saturdays so as to suit the convenience of the judges and 
barristers, and then for gabbling their way through business—college 
principals having meanwhile had to travel in by night trains and kick their 
heels all day in Laurie’s Hotel.” Such a system must surely have imposed 
a desire not to alter the existing syllabus or to introduce radical or frequent 
changes which would require extra or prolonged meetings. 

Another practical consideration must have been the provision of text- 
books. Again, the temptation must have been to change set and recom- 
mended books as little as possible. College libraries were small and their 
funds even smaller. If students had to buy their own books, their poverty 
would have dictated continuity in the choice of set books since a supply 
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of second-hand books would be very helpful. And the stock which local 
bookshops carried in towns like Nagpur must surely have been limited; 
indeedin 1891 Theodore Morison in Aligarh wrote of ‘being ata distance 
from libraries and booksellers’.** The set books were always announced 
two years before the examination date, and there were certain grammars, 
anthologies and volumes of criticism such as by Dowden or Bradley, 
which were almost permanent elements of the English syllabus; but 
given the very small market outside the student body for many of the 
prescribed books—or for any wider range of English books—I cannot 
imagine the bazaar offering much choice. At several points in the early 
decades efforts were made in vain, by members of various faculties, to do 
away with set books so that the teacher could choose from what sources 
to draw and so that what 4e had to say would be more important than 
the sacred words of the set book. 

None of the towns in which affiliated colleges were to be found could 
have lacked a station club library—Allahabad certainly had quite a 
respectably stocked one. But students themselves would certainly have 
had no access to it, and only a handful of more senior Indian government 
servants and pleaders could have borrowed as parents (and that too only 
when Indians were allowed to be members of the club). The Allahabad 
Club rules affixed to every library book expressly forbad borrowers to 
allow non-members access to them. In Allahabad there were also the 
Bharti Bhavan library in the city and a small Bengali library in the 
suburbs, but neither catered to the needs of the students of English. There 
was the Thornhill-Mayne Memorial Public Library, remote from the city, 
but near enough to Muir College. When the issue of providing a library 
for the University was raised in 1887 it was held that none was needed, 
given that the Muir College library and the Memorial Library were 
available. 

The Memorial Library, though serving the whole of UP was not open 
to school students, and borrowing rights were granted only after a-writ- 
ten and sponsored application and a deposit of Rs 16. “Textbooks used 
in colleges’, it was ruled, would not be lent out without specific per- 
mission of, the Secretary. Those barriers once overcome, however, the 
Library was a very useful one, with solid collections of standard works of 
literary history and criticism by Ker, Palgrave, Saintsbury and other 
editors of series. There were sections which covered poetry—to Spenser; 
Spenser to Milton (complete poems of Donne, Drayton, Herrick, 
Chapman, Marvell, Milton, Spenser, Vaughan and Waller); Milton to 


Wordsworth; early nineteenth century, Victorian and: Modern poets; 
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drama—pre-Shakespearean to Oscar Wilde; prose—Ascham, a rich 
Baconian store, and so to H.G. Wells; and finally English fiction—Jane 
Austen onwards. There was also a small section on American poetry and 
prose and a modest, but up-to-date section on philology.” Since history, 
geography and the sciences were also well represented, one can see why the 
university authorities and the U.P. Government made several vigorous 
attempts, as in 1912, to get hold of the Memorial Library, or at the very 
least to make it more open to postgraduate students.” If a list of sub- 
scribing members—1 ,043 in 1922—had survived, the library’s influence 
would be much clearer. 

A University Library proper was only opened in 1915. It was granted 
Rs 50,000 for initial stocking, Rs 20,000 in 1925 and Rs 3000 in 1936 
but its annual grant was only Rs 10,000—to cover building, book 
purchases and replacement of lost and despoiled books. In 1922 it had 
22,000 books as compared to the 35,000 of the Memorial Library.” In 
attempting to understand why the university teaching of English devel- 
oped as it did—certainly to estimate the nature of any political purpose 
in that development—the constraints just reviewed need always to be 
borne in mind. 


THE ROLE OF ENGEDSH LIPERAT URE NSN DLA 


So far this essay has surveyed what English was taught and how it was 
examined in the five universities considered, together witha briefaccount 
of how English came to be a university subject at all—this last relying 
heavily on the surveys by D.J. Palmer, Chris Baldick and Brian Doyle. 
One aspect to which Baldick in particular pays attention to is the role of 
English literature in providing a common core of experience and of 
morality across the divide of class. English would be a means of weaning 
the working class away from radical ideas and of rescuing the new middle 
classes of industrial Britain from philistinism too. But it has also been 
argued at great length by Gauri Visvanathan in Masks of Conquest: 
Literary Study and British Rule in India—and by others more inciden- 
tally—thart, in India too, English was used as an instrument to secure that 
consent to British rule which was the alternative to force. Visvanathan 
quotes J. Farish of the Bombay Presidency (1838): “The Natives must 
either be kept down by a sense of our power, or they must willingly sub- 
mit from a conviction that we are more wise, more just, more humane 
and more anxious to improve their condition than any other rulers they 
could possibly have.’** The grandeur, the moral and humanistic values 
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of English literature, would extort a willing consent to British rule. Was 
English literature, then, being consciously used in India and in England 
as an instrument of social control, in one case over subject peoples, in 
the other over the working classes? 

In England it was possible to use the established church as such an 
instrument—though its utility was seriously impaired in the new indus- 
trial areas, South Wales for example, where popular Non-conformity 
displaced Anglicanism or indifference displaced both—but in India a 
government policy of religious neutrality had disarmed the administra- 
tion. If one accepted Visvanathan’s thesis then one might argue that the 
early adoption of English by Indian colleges and universities, and its late 
use in England, reflected the different time scales upon which control by 
religious sanction broke down and a substitute weapon had to be forged 
from literature. 

In England, during the nineteenth century, classical education in 
public schools guarded the élite aloofness of the ruling class, while ele- 
mentary vernacular education, given in the charity and sunday schools, 
controlled the lower orders through the administration of ‘such little 
portions of Holy Scripture as recommended industry, gratitude, sub- 
mission and the like virtues’.*? But there were new classes growing — 
manufacturing, commercial and prosperous artisan—which had larger 
appetites, which they set about satisfying in their own academies and 
in national educational systems increasingly supported by the state on 
secular grounds. If English was to be used instrumentally, it would need 
to be used in a new way. It was a state official, an Inspector of Schools, 
Matthew Arnold, who was most influential in arguing for a newsocial role 
for the subject. Lower middle-class teachers should be brought, he wrote, 
‘into intellectual sympathy with the educated of the upper classes’ since 
they, so far as they teach the children ‘an orderly, decent and human 
behaviour, so far they civilise the neighbourhood where they are placed’. 
For where culture did not spread, anarchy threatened. 

Fascinatingly Arnold follows Farish in Bombay in posing that stark 
alternative. Either culture unifies the nation into ‘a whole society that has 
resolved no longer to live by bread alone’, Arnold wrote, or the state, as 
the highest unifying agent, must use force to suppress active dissent. 
Those who spread that culture, moreover, must come from those estab- 
lished centres in which ‘the human spirit has manifested its approaches 
to totality and to a full harmonious perfection’, i.e. the old universities 
and the church (though privately he had doubts about the fitness of both, 


and saw culture itself as their ultimate successor).*° And by culture was 
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meant, as Walter Pater argued, ‘a harmoniousdevelopmentofall the parts 
of human nature in just proportion to each other” or, asin his conclusion 
to The Renaissance, ‘the aim of our culture should be to attain not only 
as intense butas completea lifeas possible’. This was a Hellenistic stance, 
but with English literature elevated to the role of the old classics, and 
taking over their cultural authority. 

The teaching of English would dissolve divisions as H.G. Robinson 
explained: ‘Large views help to develop large sympathies and, by converse, 
with the thoughts and utterances of those who are intellectual leaders of 
the race, our heart comes to beatinaccord. . . . We discover that no differ- 
ences of class, or party, or creed can destroy the power of genius’ in that 
‘serene and luminous region of truth where all may meet and expatiate in 
common’. Or, putting it in less rarefied terms, “As a clown will instinc- 
tively tread lightly and feel ashamed of his hob-nailed shoes in a lady's 
boudoir, so a vulgar mind may, by converse with minds of high culture, 
be brought to see and deplore the contrast between itself and them . . .* 

And ‘minds of high culture’ are those, Pater argued, which have 
instinctively known where to look for the best that has been thought and 
felt, the moral absolutes of the good society, and have absorbed them, not 
by some mechanical process of analysis, or historical and biographical 
research, but by sensitive openness, ‘pure perception’ as he put it.** It was 
then the task of these fine-tuned critics to identify the masters and their 
master-works, ‘the Best which had been thought and said’, thus selecting 
from inward and individual experience the material from which to 
construct a harmonious social whole. In such a test there is, of course, 
no place for science, for ‘the melancholy workers at their task of tying 
Latin labels on to withered sticks. Definition and division are the 
watchwords of sciences, where art is all for composition and creation’, 
as Professor Walter Raleigh said.* 

But if so much turns upon carefully cultivated taste in identifying the 
best and highest, how can this be taught, and still more difficult, how 
can it be examined? To claim the moral and cultural high ground for 
English was useful for a professional body wishing to gain acceptance, but 
it was dangerously insecure. Whence, as we have seen, the firm attach- 
ment of London, Cambridge and Oxford until the First World War to 
heavy doses of philology and to classificatory rather than evaluative pro- 
cesses. The syllabuses, when they came to be prepared, were designed to 
establish specialist professionalism rather than broad social control. 

Is Visvanathan’s argument for the social control model better based in 
India, then? Much of her most telling argument centres upon the work 
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in Calcutta in 1830. Here certainly English literature was used instru- 
mentally, though with a deliberately added ethical and religious content. 
Horace Wilson had argued, ‘mere language cannot work any material 
change. Only when we initiate them into our literature . . . and get them 
to adopt feelings and sentiments from our standard writers [can] we... 
effect any considerable alteration in their feelings and notions.” Duff 
went further. Mere literature, too, could not work any good change. “The 
policy of knowledge without religion . ..is no less pernicious to the 
stability of British rule than idolatry and superstition. *” The high autho- 
rities to be studied had to be those with a religious and moral content. 
Moral education must replace liberal education. The intellectualism and 
scientific rationalism which Utilitarianism had imparted must be dis- 
placed. But in this the missionaries were to be disappointed. 

This is not to say that no Indians were ever persuaded to give their active 
consent to British rule, or that English, or moral philosophy or political 
economy had no partin that acceptance. The whole history of nineteenth- 
century reform movements within Indian society, or of the early days of 
the Congress, would say otherwise. Ellen McDonald’s instructive article 
‘English education and social reform in the Bombay Presidency’ is very 
helpful here. She argues that the early choice of English texts for study 
at Elphinstone College—Bacon, Joseph Butler, Wordsworth and Scott— 
were of particular value to reformers struggling to dethrone scholastic 
tradition in Pune and as individuals to resist the pressure to conform 
exercised by family and caste fellows—Bacon helping to demolish 
scholasticism,** Butler supporting self-improvement and moral auto- 
nomy in the individual. At a later period, when it became clear that 
individual campaigns were not achieving results, then J.S. Mill, Spenser, 
Darwin and H.S. Maine, newer elements in the syllabus, could be used 
by reformers to provide agenda and methods for institutional effort to 
secure change, with utility and effectiveness rather than morality as 
prop.” 

While Ellen demonstrated what (some) Indian students drew from the 
education offered to them—using their essays, or their writings in later 
life as evidence—she does not assert that the choice of authors for the 
syllabus had been made with this in mind. Bacon might have been chosen 
as a demolition expert, but his Advancement of Learning would be set (as 
in England) more naturally as ‘the first great prose work on a secular 
subject’, a natural opener in the paper on “English prose, 16th to 18th 
century’. And the principal authority she quotes on character formation, 
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K.M. Chatfield, principal of Elphinstone, refers to the influence exercised 
not by texts but by teachers, operating ina tradition of pastoral care within 
the closed community of the college. In Irene Gilbert's study of Presi- 
dency, Muir and M.A.O. colleges, we can see exemplified just those 
attitudes, just that exercise of personal influence within the college 
family.” H.R. James, principal of Presidency, proclaimed twin beliefs: 
‘The right spirit that must grow up among the body of students can be 
communicated ... only by the teachers’, and then only by devising 
means ‘of making the College feel and act together, share common aims 
and interests’. This is where social control—the transmission of élite 
attitudes and alien ideals—takes place, as F.D. Maurice and the Chris- 
tian Socialists had argued that it should in England. 

To be able to argue convincingly that English was being used as a 
political instrument, it would be necessary to show that the construction 
of syllabuses was politically directed. Of that I see little evidence—though 
other material one would like to have had, on the tone and content of 
lectures and tutorials, isnotavailable. We can, however, look for guidance 
at the examination papers set. 

When we do lookat the Calcutta MA papers for 1866, we see questions 
which are very technical, very ‘bitty’ and very demanding if answers ofany 
seriousness and originality were required. Here is one of the twelve 
questions, all of them compulsory, in the Spenser to Campbell paper: 


Give a brief outline of the Faerie Queene, showing the meaning which underlies 
the allegory. What do you understand by allegory? How is the unity of design 
marred in the construction of the poem? In what does the obsoleteness of 
Spenser's language chiefly consist? What is the measure of the Spenserian stanza? 
Spenser 1s generally compared with Ariosto. Wherein does the resemblance lie? 
Una—Duessa—Gloriana—what is the meaning of these words, and of what are 
they personifications?*! 


With what ulterior political aim could that have been set? 

The ‘Raleigh to Locke’ and “Burke to Carlyle’ papers, set by the Rev. 
W.C. Fyfe, looks more supportive of Visvanathan’s line of argument, 
with questions on Bacon—‘The use of human reason in religion is of 
two sorts. Explain-—and on Locke—‘Reading furnishes the mind only 
with materials of knowledge, it is thinking makes what we read ours’-— 
which makes one wonder how these two authors were taught. But 
two evidently loaded sentences—' Superstition is the religion of feeble 
minds’ and "Governmentis a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants, —prove thoroughly disappointing since they required the 
student merely to explain the origin of the words italicized, with their 
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meaning and component elements. Students were not required to 
respond to the substance of the two sentences, unless subliminally.” 

If the 1866 Calcutta papers show scant trace of any direct ideological 
thrust, those of the 1889 MA show, in their mechanical intricacy, 
absolutely none. Such papers seem little likely to have encouraged 
admiration for the moral and humanistic values of English literature; 
what they extolled was the supreme value of thorough cramming. 

In the same year at Allahabad two of the questions in the paper on J.S. 
Mill, Macaulay and Froude might seem to have some political as well as 
literary aptness: 


What are the limits to which Law and Public Opinion may use coercion to 
promote virtue?—with reference to Mill’s Liberty. 

The causes of this state of feeling (the restless desire for political change) appear 
to arise ina very small degree from intelligent conviction, but toa very great extent 
from the remote effects of words and notions derived from broken-down political 
theories. Discuss. 


But if so, the questions pull in rather opposite directions; and, as we 
have seen, the other papers are remarkably ‘open’ and politically un- 
coloured. 

Equally, in the Allahabad discussion in 1891 of what English should 
be taught and how, there was no hint of any political aim. Rather, if the 
Minutes of 1889 are consulted, the Hon’ble W. Benett will be found 
denouncing Professor Flint’s Theism for ‘its polemical character as an 
open attack on Pantheism’—and its uncertain intellectual honesty,”’ and 
on 13 January 1890 we see that the Regulations in Arts were being altered 
to exclude any such Christian or imperialist purpose. A new rubric was 
agreed upon— Mental and Moral Sciences, including Logic, Psychology, 
Ethics and either Natural Theology or the History of Ethical Systems’ in 
which ‘The History of Ethical Systems’ had been added as an alternative 
to ‘Natural Theology’. A note explains why: “This, though Gough will no 
doubt keep his pupils to Natural Theology . . . allows it to be omitted by 
Hindu students, for whom it is altogether unsuitable, being a professed 
and open polemic against their religious systems’.** The Government of 
India might seek to promote the interests of morality in schools by the 
compilation of ‘text-books having a direct bearing on conduct’; the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh might prescribe 
Mr Nesfield’s English Reader with its ‘excellent moral tendency’ for 
Middle School classes, or seek to replace Hara Prasad Sastri’s History of 
India by Lee-Warner’s Citizen of India, but the University clearly would 


have none of this.” 
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ENGLISH IN ENGLAND—INTENSIFICATION OF 
SOCIAL AGE Ne 


I would like now to go back to survey the effect of the First World War 
upon the development of English studies in England. The early years of 
the twentieth century were marked by growing alarm about the competi- 
tive effectiveness of the country, the threat of the poor and the growing 
tadicalism of the working class. Harold Perkins argues that inequality in 
Britain was at its most extreme between 1880 and 1914. The conse- 
quences were displayed in the two massive studies of Charles Booth 
(1889-1902) and Seebohm Rowntree (1889), and in recruiting ser- 
geants’ records of unfitness in recruits at the time of the Boer War.” Here 
was a nation physically in decline, with a spawning, sickly urban working 
class. The 1903 report of the Committee on Physical Deterioration 
alarmed the public: ‘this seething mass of human misery will shake the 
social fabric’, Samuel Smith warned.” The government responded with 
school meals, panel doctors, the National Insurance Act of 1909 and the 
Housing and Town Planning Act of the same year. 

Declining industrial competitiveness also drew attention to the sickli- 
ness of English education as compared to the robust strength of the 
German system. In 1889 Alfred Marshall had denounced educational 
poverty: ‘in the world’s history there has been one waste product so much 
more important than all the others, that it has a right to be called THE 
Waste Product. It is the higher abilities of many of the working classes; 
the latent, the underdeveloped, the choked-up and wasted faculties for 
higher work, that for lack of opportunity have come to nothing’.”* Sidney 
Webb’s influential article on National Efficiency took up the same theme 
in 1901. South Kensington science and the 1902 and 1907 Education 
Acts, which between them provided a system of public secondary schools 
and of scholarships to them, were some of the responses in the educational 
field. 

Gladstonian radicalism aiming for social reform, the founding of the 
Socialist League in 1884, the New Fabianism, the massive growth of 
Trades Unions from three-quarters of a million members in 1888 to two 
million in 1900 and to four million by 1914, and the violence of the strikes 
and lock-outs in the same period, together with the enlargement of the 
franchise and appearance of the Labour Party provided cause for yet other 
fears. Political dangers threatened no less severely than the physiological 
or economic. Lord Milner pointed to one answer, arguing ‘If the present 
Social Order is to endure it is simply necessary, at whatever cost, to effect 
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a great increase in the number of people who havea direct personal interest 
in the maintenance of private property’ ,°° while Samuel Smith stressed 
that ‘the proletariat may strangle us unless we teach it the same virtues 
which have elevated the other classes of society’. In that latter process of 
moral reform, English was to have a leading role. 

The Oxford House Mission to the East End saw in English a means ‘to 
make the masses realise their spiritual and social solidarity with the rest 
of the capital and the kingdom’, and ‘to face the elementary laws of 
economics’ especially when offered, as it there was, by ‘the imperishable 
youth of Oxford’.®* The English Association, founded in 1907 and 
presided over by Saintsbury, Bradley, Ker, Gosse, Balfour, Morley, 
Asquith, Curzon, Hadow, Sadler and Mansbridge of the WEA, likewise 
sought to secure the recognition of English ‘as an essential element in the 
national education’, and as Sidney Lee, founder editor of the D.N.B., put 
it, ‘the constant, the unresting ally and companion of whatever other 
studies the call of national enlightenment and national efficiency may 
prescribe’. 

The most complete statement of these attitudes is provided by the 
Newbolt Report on the Teaching of English in Secondary Schools, 
published in 1921, but laboured up on by the Board of Education officials 
and a large contingent of English Association members since 1910. This 
report claimed a central role for English on the grounds that literature 
provided the essential addition to the limited personal experience of the 
individual, more especially ‘the dull superficial sight of the multitude’. 
For it is through English literature that ‘we hear the voices of those who 
have known life better than ourselves’— the native experiences of men of 
our own race and culture’. Whereas industry and commerce have caused 
divisions, literature can bind together, closing the gulf between ‘the mind 
of the poet and that of the young wage-earner’. Literature, because it 
‘endows the mind with power and sanity’ can neutralize both the 
Bolshevik hostility towards ‘the culture of capitalism’ and that contempt 
for literature found ‘among the working classes, especially those belong- 
ing to organised labour movements’. The Report concludes by restating 
its belief that ‘this much-desired spiritual unity in the nation 
and... uplift. . . of the popular imagination can only come through a 
general acknowledgement of the paramount place which the native 
speech and literature should occupy... in the common life of our 
people’. 

English in the universities was strictly outside the Commission's 
remit. But it did stress how much English was needed as a core subject 
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in every faculty. ‘It is the one subject which, for an Englishman has the 
claims of universality. Without it he cannot attain to full powers either 
of learning or teaching in any.’ And its importance is all the more greater 
‘at this moment when English is nearer than ever before to becoming a 
universal language’. Nor do universities have a duty towards their own 
students only, for beyond them lies a ‘faire felde full of folke’. Their 
professors of literature, posted ‘to every important capital of industrial- 
ism in the country’, must look out towards the teeming millions beyond 
university walls and rear up a body of assistant missionaries to spread 
the Gospel of English among them. And whereas the cultivation of clas- 
sics had created a gulf between classes, English as a common heritage 
could link together the mental life of all classes. The war had made this 
more necessary and also more possible. For during the war, English at 
the university level had in many places been purged of those Hunnish 
influences which Arthur Quiller-Couch, Professor of English Literature 
at Cambridge, in his Patriotism in English Literature, had denounced.” 
At both Oxford and Cambridge a marked reduction had come about in 
the importance of the Teutonic philological element in the English 
curriculum, which to that extent had become more accessible. 


THE ACADEMIC REACTION 


[ want now to take a rapid look at the inter-war period in British 
universities to judge their reactions to these social and political demands 
put upon English as a subject. During the war Lloyd George had made 
immediate use of English literature by deploying such established figures 
as Galsworthy, H.G. Wells and Arnold Bennett in the War Propaganda 
Bureau, to ram home, in France and America, the danger of German 
scholasticism and the values of English culture. But he also saw how 
powerful an aid to the German war machine the high quality of its schools 
and colleges had been. He planned therefore to ensure a widening of 
academic opportunity in Britain after the war. This would be part of his 
plan to make “a fit country for heroes to live in-—an answer to the demand 
for better education which the war had shown to exist: ‘Men serving with 
the forces revealed an unanticipated eagerness for instruction’.” And for 
their families too: Frederick Guest saw as a major element in national 
hopes— the extraordinary demand byall classes of the people foren larged 
opportunities of education for their children’, and added, as reason for 
responding, the certainty that ‘the production of thoughtful and well- 
balanced minds in our young people will be returned a hundredfold in 
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social stability’. In 1918 an Education Act made education compul- 
sory and free up to the age of 14, provided more scholarships at 1 1-plus 
and free places in the grammar schools. A year later, in 1919, several 
hundred state scholarships to university were instituted. 

It might have been expected that the widening and extension of 
educational opportunity would be matched by an attempt to broaden the 
appeal of imaginative literature at school and university. The Newbolt 
Report said, “The vital thing is to make it obvious from the outset that 
literature is alive, that it is the sublimation of human thought, passion, 
feeling, that itis concerned with issues which are of universal interest, that 
in short it is flesh and blood, not stucco ornamentation.’ By 1921, how- 
ever, the government, reinforced by the Geddes Committee, began to 
hack away the improvements introduced or foreshadowed by the Act of 
1918 whose costs ‘far exceeded what the country can at present afford’. 
And the universities, as Brian Doyle argues, worked to make English 
scholastically professional, a matter of faculties, disciplines, research; 
‘Inter-war English studies were devoted to professional scholarship, 
research and publication rather than to a programme of cultural inter- 
vention. ’”° 

_ Thus, contrary to the war-time expectation that in the immediate post- 
war years English studies would lead social change, by the mid-twenties 
those associated with the Review of English Studies (founded in 1925) had 
moved towards a defensive, esoteric scholarship of research and publica- 
tion. Only London did not need to change as it had never left its linguistic 
stronghold. In 1920 London offered Prescribed Old English Texts; 
Prescribed Middle English Texts; English Historical Grammar with 
Gothic; History of Literature to 1660; Shakespeare; two Special Subject 
papers on English History 1603-88, and, as the sole adventure beyond 
the 1660s, the History of English Literature 1660-1850.” In 1940 
London had brought its terminal date to 1880 in just one paper, with 
questions recognizably of the same character as those set at Oxford, 
Cambridge or for the Civil Service. The overall structure of the degree, 
however, remained as firmly linguistic in its bias as ever. 

One distinctive feature of the Oxford teaching of English after 1909, 
when teaching was taken from the hands of college tutors and organized 
by the university professoriat, had been a stress upon research and on the 
B.Phil. as a methodological training for it. By the mid-twenties, post-war 
growth in the number of undergraduates and of fellows had tipped the 
balance back towards college-based undergraduate teaching of a more 
familiar form. It was in Cambridge, though it went through a similar 
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post-war pattern, that a major revolution, occurred—a revolt against 
those English dons who sought only to ‘inherit, preserve and pass on 
tradition’. 

Its aim, however, was not to take literature to the masses but rather to 
save it from them. The issue was first taken up by I.A. Richards, angered 
by the dishonesty of wartime propaganda and the return of the exploiters 
of the verbal machine to civilian life ‘where the power of the word among 
the masses remains paramount.” He feared the growth of classes no 
longer prepared to accept guidance, and foresaw ‘a collapse of values, a 
transvaluation by which popular taste replaced trained discrimination’, 
a process aided by the sinister possibilities of cinemaand loud speaker, the 
very speed of the advance of the mass media. The collapse of older habits 
of cultural deference posed a particular problem: “The expert in matters 
of taste is in an awkward position when he differs from the majority. He 
is Forced to say in effect “I am better than you. My taste is more refined, 
my nature more cultivated, you will do well to become more like me than 
you are.” 

How then to show that the expert is neither a prig nor a charlatan, that 
his preferences really have value? One way is by exposing the methods of 
the advertiser and propagandist so as to arm students against their falsities 
and their stock judgements. The other is by showing that the critic’s train- 
ing enables him to bring more experiences into ordered and complete 
wholes than ordinary men.” He achieves that ability only by working at 
it, by exposing his mind to pure poetry. Poetry of all the arts most stores 
up ‘hours in the lives of exceptional people, when their control and 
command of experience is at its highest . . .’”° Its values can be captured 
only by those who give their whole personality to it—and in so doing, as 
he warns, we judge not only the poem but ourselves. 

But this was one of the special merits of the procedure that Richards 
proposed, for to judge reader and poem was of course to examine, just 
what that demanding rigour in the subject required. Hence Richards’ use 
of practical criticism as an examining procedure required students to 
evaluate poems presented to them stripped of any clues and guide-posts. 
Evaluation by the highly-tuned mind is now the key.’”° The Leavises 
pushed the process of restoring authority to those who had the gift of full 
response to literature—a small beleaguered minority—still further, with 
Scrutiny, founded in 1932, as their instrument. 

Thus in the 1930 Tripos papers, Part I, the orderly procession of papers 
labelled “English literature, life and thought —four in all—from 1066 to 
Kipling, Shaw and D.H. Lawrence, together with a paper on ‘Specified 
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Anglo-Saxon and early Norse works’ and one on ‘Shakespeare’, were 
joined by one on ‘Literary criticism: passages for comment’. The questions 
in the more orthodox papers were themselves more critical and evaluative 
in tone, the emphasis on ‘Life and Thought’ broader, their wording less 
conventional, their number greater and more liberal than in earlier years. 
Richards’ voice could surely be heard in the ‘Essay’ question on “Mass- 
education in taste’. But the first section in ‘Literary criticism’ is the real 
novelty— ‘Assign the following passages to their periods . . . justify your 
opinion; compare the guality of the writing in the following pairs of 
passages; comment critically upon the differences between versions A 
and B’. 

In Part II of the Tripos, with a paper on the ‘History and theory of 
literary criticism’ and a whole paper of ‘Passages for critical comment — 
three full pages, 37 excerpts from which to choose—we are in a different 
world from London or earlier years in Oxford and Cambridge. Only the 
wide-reading ICS candidate might have felt at home. By 1940 Cambridge 
had become still more confident. Now, even in Part I of the Tripos a 
whole, undiluted paper of ‘Literary criticism: passages for comment’ was 
set, while the corresponding paper in Part II was voluminously teasing and 
taxing. 


THE RESPONSE AT ALLAHABAD AND BHU 


It is time now to see what had happened during the war and post-war years 
to English studies in Allahabad—and after 1917 in Benaras Hindu 
University, or BHU. In England during the war the wish to use English 
as a healer of divisions, to be prescribed to a disaffected and alienated 
underclass, was at its strongest. Could it have some such role in India? The 
answer must be that even if the will to heal had been there, practitioners 
were lacking. It is true that in 1920 the Professors of English at Allaha- 
bad, Lucknow, Aligarh, Agra and Kanpur were all English or American. 
But during the war the European element in Indian colleges and univer- 
sities, like the European element in other services, was weakened by 
the call to.arms. After the war, European recruitment to the Indian 
Educational Service ceased, and education became a provincial subject. 
Moreover, by the mid-twenties financial stringency was preventing their 
Indian successors from taking degrees in Europe, as men like Professor 
K.K. Mehrotra at Allahabad had once done. Benaras University never had 
a European in its English department; Allahabad lost its last European, 
S.G. Dunn, a distinguished Wordsworth scholar, in 1930. There were 
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neither imperialists nor committed collabgrators available, who had 
social and intellectual control through the teaching of English as their 
objective. 

The values embedded in English culture, expressed in English litera- 
ture, were proclaimed by the government and felt by its officials, but its 
utility in securing employment and establishing status, its value as a link 
language within India and, for some, its international usefulness, stressed 
at home by Newbolt, were probably more compelling arguments in its 
favour. So when the newly founded Benaras Hindu University was 
advertising its wares, it made ita point to stress the importance of English 
in its courses ‘compulsory for all students at the Intermediate and B.A. 
stages... it is also an optional subject in Science courses leading to the 
B.Sc.’ It went on to announce: 


A special feature is the prescribing of a number of general books representing 
various types of composition and serving not only as models of style but also as 
aids to intellectual culture. Students of science, besides, are given the opportunity 
of studying well-known English writers who have been particularly successful in 
combining lucid exposition of science with excellence of style. Another feature 
is the prescribing of books having a bearing on Indian culture and civilization as 
part of the English courses, as it is recognised that while the best masterpieces of 
English must necessarily be associated with English life and civilization, the 
Indian student must also have matter relating to his own environment presented 
insome of the forms of literary art. The works of Rabindranath Tagore, selections 
from Tod's Rajasthan, andsuch sympathetic studies as Sister Nivedita’s Foozfalls 
of Indian History, have been prescribed from time to time, for general reading. — 


Note the ‘general reading’—not being prescribed texts they were gestures, 
not a serious innovation. What the inclusion of these few works does 
illustrate, of course, is that no very considerable body of English writing— 
novels, poems, short stories etc.—had been produced by Indian members 
of English faculties to be drawn upon. 

BHU by 1925 could boast of a very valuable English Department 
Library —'the standard literary masterpieces [and] a large number of 
foreign classics available in translations and a considerable body of books 
on literary criticism.” In addition, by 1927 BHU’s main library had 
44,000 volumes, journals and pamphlets—though accommodation for 
them was inadequate and grossly overcrowded. It could nevertheless 
claim a great increase in book issues, though with a wry postscript: “While 
this is to be welcomed it has got the other side also. In several cases it has 
been found that important portions and illustrations have been re- 
moved . . .and they have been hopelessly disfigured. On the Arts side also 
much difficulty is felt in recalling the library books. Some professors 
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simply keep quiet in reply toa number of reminders. . . . Same is the case 
with the Journals, sent to the Heads of various Departments, some of 
them are never returned . . .’” Here is a nice example of the truth that 
Knowledge is Power: heads of departments kept the latest journals to 
themselves because they understood this clearly. 

Indian universities were well aware of what was going on in England. 
At Allahabad, for example, the English Department, straitened for funds 
though it was in years of post-war economic depression, nevertheless con- 
trived to make a serious effort to keep abreast of developments in its 
subject, world wide. Thirty-two journals were subscribed to: The 7LS 
and New York's Saturday Review of Literature, the Fortnightly Review, 
Spectator and New Statesman, the Adelphi, Apollo, Criterion, Life and 
Letters Today, the Quarterly Review and Scrutiny plus Englische Studien 
from Leipzig, the Jahrbuch der Shakespeare Gesellschaft, Modern Language 
and Notes from Baltimore anda selection of annual publications.*” Here, 
as in Benaras, the flow of argument in Europe about what form English 
as a subject should take could have been closely followed. 

BHU, however, made no move to follow Cambridge fashions and 
rejected London’s linguistic approach outright. No Old or Middle 
English, no Anglo-Saxon even, was ever offered. It had begun in 1918 
with a nine-paper MA in English—two on poetry, two on prose and two 
on drama (of which one was on Shakespeare, Shakespearean art and 
criticism, the other on drama from Ben Jonson to Shaw), split 1350 to 
1700 and 1700-1914, a paper on English Criticism, Sidney, Addison, 
Wordsworth, Arnold, Meredith plus Saintsbury, Hudsonand Courthope, 
a paper on the history of English Literature, and an essay. The novelty was 
a viva-voce covering the entire prescribed course. In 1940 we again have 
a nine-paper®! degree, but shorn of its oral content. The course was de- 
signed ‘to cover all the periods from Chaucer to 1914’, poetry, prose and 
drama, in seven papers, with a paper now called Literary Theories (Plato 
to Pater), plus an essay. The questions set were very straightforward, 
very middle of the road. The contrast with earlier years is marked: there 
is much less of the classificatory or technical, for every “Discuss the 
merits and limitations of the Spenserian stanza’ or ‘Explain the Comedy 
of Manners—is The Way of the World a good example?’ there are half 
a dozen evaluative or historical questions; ‘Discuss Chaucer's attitude to 
the Church’, ‘Discuss the influence of patronage in Shakespeare’s day’, 
‘Is The Alchemist Ben Jonson’s best play?’ or “Collins and Gray are crafts- 
‘men without fire. Discuss.’ But the only possible nod towards the ex- 
periments at Cambridge might seem to be the 1940 essay topic: “The place 
of authority in matters of literary taste’. 
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Allahabad in 1920 had not been as bold as BHU in selecting modern 
authors for study before they had been authenticated by faculty attention 
in England. And though the papers most commonly sat for consisted of 
Drama, Poetry and Prose, each covering the period 1500 to 1800, there 
were two alternative options, ‘Literature prior to 1100’ and ‘Literature 
1100 to 1500’ and a paper in the ‘Literary and social history of England’ 
which still tied Allahabad to the older tradition of Calcutta and of English 
universities.** By 1930, however, the pre-1500 options had been dis- 
carded and there were now not eight but nine papers. In a paper such as 
that on the ‘Literary and social history of England’ there are classificatory 
questions on the Spenserian stanza or the heroic couplet, but also 
questions on the influences that shaped the development of the novel in 
the eighteenth century, on Literature as an instrument of social reform, 
and on Shaw and Galsworthy as critics of contemporary life. In general 
the questions in all the papers are more open and evaluative than those set 
by Benaras. The new, ninth paper, moreover, provided a miniature 
version of I.A. Richards’ invention, the criticism of unseen passages in 
prose and verse, ‘assign the following passages . . . commenting on the 
evidence of style, subject, etc... . and on the metrical techniques’ to- 
gether with questions in the history of language and on prosody.* In 
general, the English departments of both Allahabad and Benaras had 
changed the range of their subject, the manner of its treatment and the 
modes of examination over time, in ways tolerably close to the changes 
taking place at Oxford and at Cambridge (until the later twenties at least), 
though understandably the linguistic elements which had been univer- 
sally present in 1890 were shed more quickly in India than in England. 
Given the stresses to which Indian universities had been exposed—war, 
political upheaval, economic crisis, Indianisation and a rapid expansion 
in student numbers—what is striking is the modest nature of the change 
which occurred. And in the handling of English as a university subject 
there is minimal evidence of overt political interference either to impose 
or throw off alien influence or control. 

If pressures for change were evidently at work at Allahabad and BHU, 
they were the demands which business or other disciplines made upon the 
English departments, and the constraints imposed by financial stringency 
or by student and parental expectations. One persistent pressure was to 
make English a more practical subject, an effective tool, rather than a 
cultural end in itself. The Pioneer, then published in Allahabad, had 
declared on 19 March 1880, ‘It would be a good thing if none but books 
written during the last three or four years . . . were given out. The object 
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should be to promote among its a/umnia good working knowledge of the 
English language, as it is spoken today, not as it was written two hundred 
years ago... In 1891, as we have seen, the members of the committee 
on the structure of Allahabad’s English degree, Nesfield and Theodore 
Morison, proved equally anxious to foster the teaching of modern written 
and spoken English, language as well as literature. In 1914 T.C. Jones, 
Principal of Agra College, pressed the Faculty of Arts to stiffen the BA ‘so 
as to include the study of standard Modern English prose’, while ‘English 
literature, as distinguished from the study of the English language should 
be an optional subject.’ 

Pressures also came from other disciplines within the University. 
Mathematicians pointed to inordinate time spent upon English and 
lengthy set books: ‘It is probable that the Cambridge Wrangler would by 
this time have become an extinct species if all undergraduates at the time 
of matriculation had been require to comment in grammatical Latin on 
difficult passages in Tacitus or Virgil’.2° The Economics Department 
pressed that the writings of economists should be used for thé unseen 
passages to be set in English papers taken by economics students. Science 
teachers asked for a fuller course of English for those students who after 
taking a science degree proposed to go on to postgraduate law degrees, but 
for shorter runs of English papers for those whose further studies would 
be in the natural sciences. It was argued that such students would learn 
English much more satisfactorily from daily close contact with English 
laboratory assistants than from an occasional word froma Professor facing 
classes of seventy or eighty on the overcrowded Arts side, and from the 
English of Clark Maxwell rather than of Sheridan.” 

And there were negative pressures, too, such as the constraints of 
inadequate resources which ruled out experiment and change, and of low 
expectations in students. When Arts graduates in Allahabad could hope 
for no more than Rs 30 or 40 a month as clerks, there was little 
encouragement to invest in post-graduate study, and in an agricultural 
province hard-hit by the world slump, every reason to demand well- 
directed cramming that would secure the prized degree, rather than more 
imaginative teaching. Numbers expanded between the wars, bringing in 
students increasingly ill-equipped to work the academic machine. In my 
own time in Allahabad, if I may use a personal experience, poor students 
coming from homes in which no earlier generation had been to college 
needed to be instructed by Miss Crawford, the Holland Hall Librarian, 
in how to use an alphabetically arranged index, how to handlea catalogue 
and how to take notes other than by mutilating a reference work. 
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But I would guess that in India, as in England, the strongest force in 
the shaping of English studies, was that of professionalism in the academic 
staff of English departments.®” There was a self-regarding desire to play 
the game well and by the rules. The English members of the Indian 
Education Service had set these out and the training in Europe which 
many of the first generations of Indian professors had received only 
strengthened them. There was a borrowed image of the Professor and of 
the Moral Tutor to live up to, and, in many cases to fill. At Allahabad I 
would instance my neighbour R.N. Deb, his elder brother S.C. Deb or 
Professor K.K. Mehrotra as exemplars known to me—and very splendid 
exemplars too. 
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Perceptions of the South Asian 
Past: Ideology, Nationalism and 
School History Textbooks 


AVRIL POWELL 


INTRODUCTION 


This essay, though rooted in the practical problems of history teaching in 
secondary school classrooms, raises some more general questions about 
the moulding and modification of national identity through learning 
processes, and about ‘selectivity’ and ‘bias’ in historical interpretation. 
Such questions, though always present in debates on the nature and role 
of history, are particularly topical in relation to the teaching of South 
Asian history. The 45 years following Independence in South Asiain 1947 
provide a specific context in which ‘post-imperial’ and ‘nationalist’ 
perceptions of the past can be juxtaposed, but also in which the partition 
of the subcontinent into two successor nation states, sharing the same 
‘history’, reveals contrasting and conflicting appropriations of the past 
which have been constructed to satisfy various ideological needs. The 
repercussions of the subsequent further partition of Pakistan in 1971 are 
not considered here, although some data have been collected for that 
purpose. 

New ‘national’ education policies introduced in recent years in Paki- 
stan, India and Britain have each placed an emphasis on the role of school 
history teaching in defining and disseminating a view of the nation’s past 
which is deemed conducive to the strengthening of ‘national unity or the 
furthering of ‘integration’ in the present or the future. The ‘National 
Education Policy’ announced in Pakistan in 1978 aimed first and fore- 
most to foster ‘a deep and abiding loyalty to Islam and a living conscious- 
ness of Muslim Nationhood’.! India’s new ‘National Education Policy’ of 
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1986 defined education’s ‘acculturating role’ as ‘furthering the goals of 
socialism, secularism and democracy enshrined in our Constitution’. 
Britain’s controversial ‘National Curriculum’, introduced in 1991, also 
envisaged the study of the humanities as supportive of the ‘values of 
democratic societies > Each of these three policies makes an explicit link 
between the past and the present, between the study of history and current 
national ideology and value systems. In Pakistan education thus aims ‘to 
produce citizens who are fully conversant with the Pakistan Movement, 
its ideological foundations, history and culture’.* In India, the common 
core of the national curriculum ‘will include the history of India’s freedom 
movement, the constitutional obligations and other content essential to 
nurture national identity’.° According to Britain's National History 
curriculum, the ‘first purpose of school history’ is ‘to help understand the 
present in the context of the past’. Innocuous though the latter objective 
may sound, a ‘deep concern’ was nevertheless expressed during its 
compilation ‘that school history will be used as propaganda; that govern- 
ments of one political hue or another will try to subvert it for the purpose 
of indoctrination or social engineering. ’° 

Various charges of ‘indoctrination’, ‘social engineering’ or sheer distor- 
tion have been laid against textbook writers in India and Pakistan, 
particularly in recent years. The heightening of controversy can be traced 
in both cases to the late 1970s: in Pakistan to the coming to power of 
General Zia ul Hag in 1977 and the Mzam-i Mustafa (Islamization) 
policies he introduced, and in India to the Janata government's decision 
in 1977 to proscribe some of the history textbooks which had recently 
been commissioned by the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training (NCERT), set up by the Congress Government to spear- 
head educational reform. The issues raised at that time, though quiescent 
for a decade, are now coming to the fore again in circumstances which 
render textbook revision in India much more closely comparable with 
textbook writing in Pakistan. While an examination of some of the texts 
at issue, from the late 1970s and after, will throw some light on the nature 
of these ideological controversies within South Asia, the relevance to these 
questions of history teaching and textbooks published in Britain requires 
some further explanation. First, two of the new optional courses, recom- 
mended in the British National Curriculum for study in secondary 
schools, focus on the ‘Mughal Empire’ era of South Asian history and on 
the emergence of the states of India and Pakistan from the 1930s to the 
1960s, the ‘correct’ national interpretation of which isan issue right at the 
heart of controversies over history teaching within those two countties. 
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The inclusion of such courses reflects that a subsidiary ‘purpose’ of the 
new history curriculum is to study ‘non-Western civilisations from their 
own perspectives, in acknowledgement of the present ‘diversity of 
cultures within Britain’.” Secondly, issues which are of direct concern to 
history teaching in the subcontinent also impinge on the ongoing debate 
in Britain over the ‘national’ history curriculum, because a growing 
number of secondary schools, mainly in Pakistan, but a few also in India, 
see fit to enter their pupils for British administered public examinations 
(‘O’ and ‘A’ levels). The syllabuses and bibliographies devised in Britain 
for these ‘overseas’ candidates in South Asian history thus raise problems 
similar to those which are currently dividing historians and text book 
writers in South Asia.® 

Certain limitations in the scope of the present paper should be 
mentioned. First, it is concerned only with textbook transmissions of 
‘perceptions of the past’; thus in terms of the distinction which emerged 
in the workshop between a stock of information, and the ‘creation of 
knowledge out of information on the occasion of its transmission between 
and reception by human subjects’, it is confined for the present to the 
former.” The extent to which such textbook perceptions are then im- 
bibed, re-transmitted or rejected both by teacher and pupil, is an 
important question for which at present I would be unable to draw on 
sufficiently balanced data for all three case studies. A second limitation is 
that most of the textbooks considered here actually serve the needs of only 
a minority of South Asia’s secondary school pupils. A market restricted 
to English-educated readers, mainly in private schools in Pakistan, and in 
‘Central’ government and some private schools in India inevitably limits 
the significance of any comments on their content and argument. The 
textbooks consulted are listed in an appendix.'° 


TEXTBOOK CONTROVERSIES 


In India, the ‘history textbook controversy’ has been aired at various levels, 
resulting not only in disputes among historians themselves (in turn 
generating conferences, the setting up of defence groups, the publication 
of rival texts and virulent attacks on individual authors as well as on their 
‘schools’ of historical interpretation), but also in attempts at government 
intervention in the commissioning of text books. Lloyd and Susanne 
Rudolph drew attention to the events of 1977-78 in an article published 
in 1982, on ‘Cultural Policy, the Textbook controversy and Indian 
Identity’."' In this they related the Janata government’s attempts to secure 
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the withdrawal of some school history textbooks, including some com- 
missioned by the NCERT, to the new regime’s dependence on support 
from Hindu communal groups. While the authors of the books singled 
out for criticism (including three whose re-editions will be discussed 
below) all placed considerable emphasis on the significance of economic 
determinants in history, and much of the animus against them was on 
account of their alleged Marxism, the passages to which exception was 
actually taken by the Desai government were ones in which either the 
‘unique contributions’ of Hindu civilization were insufficiently stressed, 
orin which the ‘oppressions’ of the Muslim rulers of the medieval era were 
deemed to be insufficiently highlighted, two themes which will re-occur 
in this essay. Their temporary banishment to the sidelines provided the 
opportunity for some historians who were identified with the Bharatya 
Vidya Bhavan’s view of Indian identity to renew their stress on the golden 
age of Aryan civilization, and the concomitant view of the Muslims as 
oppressive ‘foreigners’. Patronage was extended by the Desai government 
to a newly founded ‘Indian History and Culture Society’ which, in spite 
of claiming non-alignmentas a ‘third alternative’ to the two rival camps, 
was nevertheless perceived as a tool of the government.’* The controversy 
was short-lived, however, for the fall of the Janata government, and the 
victory of Mrs Gandhi after the polls in 1980, restored to favour the very 
historians whose textbooks had been the object of criticism. This same 
series of NCERT xith and xtth class school textbooks has continued 
to dominate the market throughout the 1980s, with revisions which have, 
if anything, reinforced the views to which the Janata government took 
exception in 1977. Although the contributors differ considerably in their 
standpoints on both politics and history, the series is considered both 
byits admirers and its critics to represent the ‘left-nationalist’ or Nehruvian 
perception of the subcontinent’s past. In the current crisis the authors are 
in the forefront of those reiterating secular values in the face of communal 
rhetoric. 

In spite of the importance of the 1977 controversy, which was fully 
aired at the time in newspapers and journals as well as in the Lok Sabha, 
there has been little attempt since the Rudolphs’ article to relate its 
significance to ongoing questions concerning the moulding of national 
identity through the teaching process. In what follows, the Rudolphs: 
article is therefore taken as the starting point, my object being to look 
again at some of the interpretative issues to which they drew attention, by 
placing them in the wider comparative context of interpretation of the 
same themes and events in the school textbooks which have meanwhile 
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been published in Pakistan, and, toa more limited extent, in the materials 
which are now being prepared in Britain for the National Curriculum 
South Asian options. 

In Pakistan, in contrast to India, there has been little publicity on the 
textbook issue, for most educationists seem to have accepted the policy 
advocated since the late 1970s, and made compulsory in the mid-1980s, 
for the school curriculum to reflect and reinforce the ‘national ideology’. 
In the context of history teaching this means the perception of the 
subcontinent’s entire history in terms of the final working out of the 
‘Pakistan ideology’ through the creation, on the basis of the “Iwo Nations 
Theory’, of the state of Pakistan in 1947. Thus, according to one critic, 
‘this ubiquitous phrase (“Ideology of Pakistan”) permeates all discussion, 
serves as the reference point forall debate, and makes its appearance at the 
very outset in all textbooks’."? Ithas no mention, however, in any textbook 
written before 1977 (reflecting the introduction of renewed efforts to 
achieve ‘Islamization’). While this new ideological concern is evident in 
some of the textbooks produced for history courses, it has been given its 
most explicit expression in the texts, listed in the appendix, which prepare 
pupils for the “History and Culture’ paper of the compulsory course in 
‘Pakistan Studies’, a pass in which is mandatory for matriculation, and is 
therefore a necessary qualification, possibly a stumbling-block, before 
embarking on ‘intermediate’ and then degree level studies in all subjects, 
including engineering and medicine. Indeed the subject, together with 
[slamiyat, is now compulsory in each school year from the vith to the xtith 
class, and there are further examinations at the degree level. The writing 
of texts, adaptable to each of these levels, seems to have become an 
industry in itself, and although many school teachers also make use of 
their experience in the classroom to publish their own texts, there have 
been, in contrast to India, very few contributions from academic histo- 
tians with any particular reputation for scholarly research or original 
writing. This is perhaps not surprising, for what is important in the 
exercise is the faithful transmission, without any criticism or re-evalua- 
tion, of the particular view of the past which is implicit in the coming to 
fruition of the ‘Pakistan ideology’ .'“ In the atmosphere of the 1980s there 
was little opportunity in Pakistan for the kind of academic debate which 
has marked the textbook controversy in India. Most schools and colleges, 
including those submitting their pupils for overseas examinations, have 
adopted both the course prescribed and the texts recommended for it by 
the various regional textbook boards, or if published privately, those 
which follow the same ideological guidelines. There has been very little 
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open criticism of either the historical methodology or the objectives of the 
textbook board authors. A number of articles have drawn attention, 
however, to some characteristics of the ‘Pakistan Studies’ perception of 
the past. “Rewriting the History of Pakistan’, published in 1985 in 
Mohammad Asghar Khan’s /slam, Politics and the State, illustrates, from 
Urdu textbooks published over the last decade, how the ‘recasting’ of 
Pakistani history is being used ‘to endow the nation with a historic 
destiny’. In 1992 the Pakistani historian, K.K. Aziz, drew attention to the 
inaccuracies disseminated by many history textbooks used in both the 
state and private sectors, in a series of newspaper articles entitled, 
“Textbooks: setting the record straight’ .'° Indian journalists have not been 
slow to take a malicious pleasure in Pakistani historiography. A paper 
entitled “Akbar in Pakistani Textbooks’, presented by a Pakistani historian 
at a seminar in Delhi in October 1992, appeared soon afterwards with 
scarcely any editing in the Pioneer, a UP newspaper.’® 

In Britain, as in India, concern about the nature and role of history has 
beenaired in public, by politicians and journalists, as well as by education- 
ists. Debates about ‘traditional!’ and ‘new’ forms of history have focused 
on issues such as the use of sources, the role of ‘empathy’ in reconstruction 
of the past, the teaching of ‘facts’ versus ‘skills’, and methods of testing 
historical knowledge. Controversy has thus centred on the curriculum 
itself, and the methods used to teach it, rather than on textbook inter- 
pretations, for there are no prescribed texts. Yet, the consultations leading 
in the late 1980s to the final recommendations on the National Curricu- 
lum, brought both ide: logical and practical differences to a head, with 
one critic of ‘New History’ asserting that ‘a huge investment in textbooks’ 
had also played a part in the ‘brainwashing’ of generations of teachers and 
pupils against ‘anything which smacks of traditional history’.’’ If, for 
most concerned historians, textbooks were not the main issue, some of the 
arguments which raged in the 1980s over the ‘nature’ of history teaching 
in Britain nevertheless provide an appropriate comparative context for 
evaluating some of the issues simultaneously at stake in South Asia. 


THE SCOPE OF SCHOOL HISTORY: PERIODIZATION, 
PARAMETERS, DIMENSIONS 


Some implications of the ideological premises on which the differing ideas 
of the role and nature of school history are based will now be examined 
more fully. In all three cases, views about its ‘nation-building’ purposes 
determine the place which history in general, and ‘South Asian History’, 
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in particular, holds in the curriculum. In the Indian NCERT series, 
‘promoting an understanding of India’s cultural heritage, combating 
superstition and obscurantism, and fostering a secular, humane and 
forward-looking outlook are among the major objectives of education, 
which are also the basic objectives of teaching history ’.'* The understand- 
ing of India’s cultural heritage , which is thus evoked through three of the 
volumes of the series, is of ‘the contribution of the people, belonging to 
different regions and adhering to different faiths, to the growth of Indian 
society and culture’. The ‘composite culture’ thus identified from early 
historical times, and undermined only in the late nineteenth century 
because of Britain’s imperial self-interest, as this series projects, is con- 
trasted with the propagation by the Muslim League in the late 1930s of 
a ‘two nation theory’, which is characterized here as both ‘unscientific’ 
and ‘unhistorical’.’? This overview not only contradicts at every stage the 
message of the ‘Pakistan Studies’ textbooks, but is being challenged from 
within India by those holding Hindu communal views who deny the 
historical reality of longstanding religious harmony, perceiving the past 
two and a half thousand years as an era of ‘national’ struggle against 
‘foreign’ invaders.”” Less controversially, it might seem, the British 
National Curriculum identifies a secondary ‘integrative’ role for school 
history ‘in imparting knowledge of the diversity of cultures within 
Britain’, to which end ‘the study of non-Western civilisations’, including 
South Asia, ‘from their own perspectives’ has been laid down as an 
essential supplement to ‘core’ courses on Western history.*’ That the 
identification ofa South Asian ‘perspective on ‘civilization’ isitselfhighly 
controversial, the following discussion will show. 

If the creation, preservation, or merely the ‘understanding’ of the 
twentieth-century ‘nation’ and its culture, defines the purposes of the 
history to be taught, what each syllabus will then encompass over time and 
space is, in varying degrees, pre-determined by such objectives. The 
‘higher secondary’ history curriculum in India, and the new National 
Curriculum in Britain, both advocate a strongly chronological and, in 
India’s case, linear exposition of change over time which gives equal 
attention to all eras of history from the Stone Age to the mid-twentieth 
century. The NCERT sponsored series of textbooks signals the equal 
weight assigned to each era by volume titles designated consecutively, 
‘Ancient’, Medieval’ and ‘Modern’, terminology which is intended, not- 
withstanding a broad synchrony between religious and dynastic changes, 
to be culturally neutral. Chronological comprehensiveness is also an 
objective of the Pakistani author, $.F. Mahmud, who explains in the 
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preface to his Concise History of Indo-Pakistan that he has tried to present 
‘the entire past of the people of Indo-Pakistan’ because, ‘whatever 
happened to the people in the times of Asoka or Chandragupta happened 
to us .“* The textbooks written for the ‘Pakistan Studies’ courses are, in 
sharp contrast, highly selective, premising a focus on particular eras 
within the eighth to twentieth centuries on their relative importance to 
the spread and institutionalization of Islam in South Asia during those 
periods. Certain pre-Islamic periods have, however, also been appropri- 
ated to the historical and cultural heritage of Pakistan, notably the 
Harappan culture and the Gandharan phase of Buddhist civilization, 
seemingly because of their approximate geographical containment within 
the present-day state frontiers, and more negatively, perhaps, because 
neither of these cultures presented any ideological or physical threat to 
Islam in later stages of history. Periods deemed to be either irrelevant to, 
or incompatible with, the dominant ideology, are however omitted from 
the textbooks. As a result the Vedic and Gupta ages are passed over, and 
comment, if any, conveys adverse perceptions of the Hindu social order.” 
The reverse image is to be found in some of the Indian school textbooks, 
recently revised to accord with Hindu communal views, which dismiss 
the period of Muslim rule asa ‘dark age’ of ‘foreign’ oppression and glorify 
the Vedic era as the age of ‘true Indian culture’. The preoccupations of 
such texts are signalled by the usage of ‘Hindu’, ‘Muslim’ and ‘British’ (or 
sometimes ‘Christian’) periodization, a heritage, adapted to their own 
purposes, of the nineteenth-century British ‘imperial’ school of historiog- 
raphy, which first articulated a very negative view of the so-called 
‘Muslim’ or ‘Muhammadan period’.” 

The selection, or coinage, of geographical labels to define the ‘space’ 
whose history is being recounted, is often indicative of hidden or overt 
national agendas. Partition of the territorial entity formerly known as 
‘India’ occasioned problems of geo-historical identity which have been 
surmounted in some kinds of discourse by the terms ‘South Asia’ and 
‘subcontinent’. The problem is notso easily neutralized at the school level, 
even if neutrality were an object of the exercise. While ‘the history of India’ 
as taught in present-day India usually includes the history of those regions 
which now constitute Pakistan and Bangladesh, many textbooks, includ- 
ing some of those being considered here, nevertheless focus their attention 
on the northern ‘heartlands’ ofboth Hinduand Muslim civilization in the 
subcontinent, to the neglect of India south of the Indo-Gangetic plain.” 
Textbook writers in Pakistan generally adopt one of two titles, either the 
‘History of Indo-Pakistan’, or the ‘History of Pakistan’. While the former 
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usually discuss the whole subcontinent, adoption of the latter framework 
tends to result in misrepresentation by omission. One author, who is both 
aware of the problem and wishes to guard againstit, carefully uses the term 
‘the Pakistan area’ when referring to the constituent regions of present- 
day Pakistan during the ancient or medieval eras. Another defines the 
geographical focus of discussion as ‘that part of Indo-Pakistan which is 
now known as Pakistan’.?” Other authors, particularly when writing for 
a ‘Pakistan Studies’ readership, capitalize on geo-historical confusion to 
reinforce their ideological objectives by identifying the term ‘Pakistan’, 
either explicitly or implicitly, with all those parts of the subcontinent 
which experienced Muslim rule during the medieval period. Such 
terminology is no doubt adopted in the spirit of Jinnah’s oft-quoted 
saying thar, ‘Pakistan came into existence on the day the first Muslim 
landed on the soil of India’. While a metaphorical identification of 
Pakistan as ‘land of the pure’ may justify such a convention to its users, 
the perceptions of past reality conveyed to a teenage reader by the 
following passages are likely to be anachronistic at best. 


During the 12th century the shape of Pakistan was more or less the same as it is 
today... Under the Khiljis, Pakistan moved further south-ward to include a 
greater part of Central Indiaand the Deccan . . . In retrospect it may be said that 


during the 16th century ‘Hindustan’ disappeared and was completely absorbed 
we 


in ‘Pakistan’. 
If, on the other hand, it is deemed no more inaccurate than referring to 
parts of Central Europe during the medieval era as ‘Germany’, then the 
complete omission from several Pakistani textbooks of any reference to 
Bengal in the twentieth century, thereby eliminating the existence of the 
‘East Wing’ of Pakistan from the historical record, would seem of 
comparable significance to attempts to erase the Nazi era from history 
textbooks. 

Omission of these kinds shows, at its most extreme, the influence of 
ideological and political considerations on the teaching of history, in spite 
of the claims to ‘objectivity’ and ‘scientific’ detachment (and to avoidance 
of the ‘bias’ and ‘prejudice’ of their predecessors and rivals), which are 
made by many of the textbook writers currently publishing in both coun- 
tries. The same authors are often highly selective both in delimiting their 
fields (or, in National Curriculum jargon, their “dimensions’) of investi- 
gation, and in then scrutinizing the evidence they choose to call up from 
within these dimensions. The NCERT series (and those series acknowl- 
edging its guidelines) chooses to highlight ‘forces and factors’ rather than 
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‘dynastic history’, and ‘movements’ rather than ‘individuals’, in an effort 
to move away from the ‘great man in history’ tendencies of its predeces- 
sors, to examine instead the underlying causes which explain changes in 
society and culture.” The NCERT series has in turn come under fire for, 
among other reasons, what is seen by its critics as too exclusive a concern 
with the socio-economic dimension at the expense of the religious. The 
foreword to the volume on Ancient India responds to such criticismi by 
stressing a parallel concern for ‘the contribution of ancient Indians to 
polity, art, literature, philosophy, religion, and science and technology’, 
thus embracing a wide range of dimensions. However, the third volume, 
on Modern India, adheres throughout to the primacy of economic 
determinants in explaining changes in all dimensions of human concern, 
leading in turn to the objections of historians within the ‘Indian History 
and Culture Society’ orbit that, ‘human life and activity cannot be 
explained merely in terms of the means of production’.*! Since there has 
been until recently no open debate in Pakistan about ‘what is history?’, 
statements of intent by its textbook writers seldom focus on the nature and 
methodology of their craft. Thus without first identifying any particular 
foci or interpretative principles, the author of the Concise History of Indo- 
Pakistan tells his reader that he aims to ‘select’ and ‘evaluate’ the 
important facts and events’ which help to ‘discover the meaning of the 
bewildering political, social and religious patterns’ which make up the 
past.*” While such an approach seems disarmingly open-ended and multi- 
dimensional, the authors of the historical sections of most of the ‘Pakistan 
Studies’ textbooks are single-minded in limiting their attention solely to 
understanding ‘the impact of Islam’ on the subcontinent and ‘the estab- 
lishment of Pakistan’. Both mono-causal and determinist theories of 
historical explanation are sure to arouse opposition eventually, especially 
when textbooks espousing them are prescribed for use in particular states 
or schools, but ‘balance’ seems very difficult to achieve without degener- 
ating into the other extreme of blandness which characterizes some of the 
textbooks in this sample. In pursuit of just such a ‘balance’ the ‘History 
Working Group’, which advised on the British National Curriculum, 
aimed to do-justice to what it described as the ‘many dimensions of 
history’, and to irreconcilable interpretations of the determinants of 
change, by devising a ‘formula’ distinguishing four specific ‘dimensions’ 
to which school history teaching should pay attention to, whatever the 
period or geographical parameters under study. This so-called ‘PESC 
formula’ (signifying political (P), economic (E), social/religious (S) and 


cultural/aesthetic (C) dimensions) was partly intended to redress what 
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was perceived as the prevailing dominanee of political and economic 
history, and the neglect of the religious and cultural dimensions in most 
British school syllabuses, in order to achieve ‘balance’. Whether as ‘value 
free’ as it’s formulators would wish, the prescription of statutory dimen- 
sions of study has been abandoned in practice, leaving decisions about 
‘balance’ and ‘interpretation’ to individual schools, teachers, and text 
book writers. 

Moreis perhaps to be gained, given thatin many cases content anyway 
belies ‘objectives’, by turning from these general questions of methodol- 
ogy to some specific historical issues within the three eras—designated 
here, according to the dominant convention as ‘Ancient’, ‘Medieval’ and 
‘Modern’—in order to highlight some of the differences between the 
textbooks. 


‘ANCIENT INDIA’: ARYAN CIVILIZATION 


Perceptions of the Aryans have been at the centre of textbook controver- 
sies in India, dissension focusing on their origins, whether ‘foreign’ or 
‘indigenous’, their relationship to the earlier Harappan culture, and the 
evolution during the Vedic Age, of distinctive social and religious systems, 
notably the caste system. Some of the ways these issues have been handled 
in textbooks currently used in Indian and Pakistani schools will be 
illustrated, and the thrust of revisionism on the ‘Aryan issue’ in states 
governed by the BJP indicated from recent press reports. 

Uncertainty about the ‘origins’ of the Aryans is easily harnessed to 
ideological and political needs, because scholars, even when advocating 
one particular viewpoint, have usually stressed the absence of incontro- 
vertible evidence for either their place of origin or the date of their 
‘invasion , ‘arrival’ or ‘emergence’ in India. Most school textbooks, 
whether published in India or Pakistan, reflect this uncertainty. A typical 


formulation of the problem is a vith class Indian text which questions, 


Where did they come from? Scholars continue to differ on the subject. However, 
itis now generally believed that they came from outside India. Their home-lands 
were in the vast plains of Central Asia.** 


More rarely, the indication that ‘there isa good deal of controversy among 
the scholars’ is supported by a brief summary of the contending theories. 

Thus D.N. Kundra’s New Text Book of History of India, a catch-all for 
students from matriculation to pre-University, outlines five theories, 


including the ‘Sapta-Sindhu Theory’ whose upholders ‘believe the Aryans 
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to be the natives of India’, before concluding with the ‘Central Asian 
Theory’, which he deems ‘the most plausible’.** R.S. Sharma, in contrast, 
in his xith class textbook, Ancient India, takes for granted the validity of 
their ‘foreign’, Central Asian origin, but indicates uncertainty among 
scholars both about the exact location of the original homeland, and 
about the date and place of the Aryan ‘advent’ in India.** Press coverage 
of textbook revision in states under BJP rule in 1992 suggests that the 
emphasis on external Aryan origins is being replaced not only by a version 
of the above-mentioned theory that ‘the Aryans were original inhabitants 
of India’, but by a reinforcement of some earlier hypotheses about the 
relationship of the Harappan culture to subsequent cultural develop- 
ments in India. Whatis atstake is theclaim to be ‘indigenous’, ‘innovative’ 
and ‘unique’, in a perspective which would eliminate all ‘foreign’ and 
‘later’ arrivals from Indian national identity and culture. The question of 
Aryan ‘origins’ is thus central to the current textbook controversies in 
India.*° 

In contrast, the Aryan age has been virtually eliminated from the 
historical perspective of the Pakistan Studies textbooks, both English and 
Urdu medium. While one textbook commences a chapter entitled, ‘India 
before the advent of the Arabs’, with Darius’s invasion of 522 Bc, making 
no reference at all to the history of the subcontinent before the sixth 
century, another extols the achievements of Mohenjodaro and Harappa, 
and subsequently of ‘the great Gandhara civilization’ which centred in 
Taxila. In the latter account, ‘successive Aryan invasions’ merely fill the 
trough between Harappa and Gandhara, the only two historical peaks of 
any significance which preceded the ‘decisive’ arrival of the Arab Muslims 
in the subcontinent.” Hundreds of years of early history are thus removed 
from the record. The Oxford histories of Pakistan pay, in contrast, 
detailed attention to the socio-economic, as well as to the religious aspects 
of the early history of the Vedic age. While the ‘origins’ question is less 
significant than in the Indian textbooks, for the ‘Central Asian’ homeland 
is accepted without question, scholarly uncertainties about the identities 
and interrelationships of various tribal groups, ‘Harappan’, ‘dasa’ and 
‘Aryan’, are drawn to the reader’s attention.”® 

Evaluation of the level of civilization achieved in the Aryan age reflects, 
on the whole, the significance attached to this era in the longer ideological 
perspective favoured by particular textbook writers. If, in the recent UP 
revisions, Indian civilization and culture are perceived as synonymous 
with Aryan civilization, then some of the earlier-published textbooks in 
this sample were already making very strong claims. The standpoint of the 
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author of the New Text Book of History of sndia emerges clearly from his 


opening statement, 


The history of India is generally regarded as the history of the Aryans in India. 
Their occupation of India is the most interesting as well as the most momentous 
event in the Indian history.” 


This author then gives a glowing account of the Aryans, who were highly 
civilized and far ahead of other races of their times’.*° Many of the text- 
books for younger pupils project somewhat idealized depictions of a gay 
people’, leading an idyllic ‘outdoor life’ of continuous dancing, chariot 
racing and gambling.*) In contrast, the evaluation of the Pakistani text- 
books, in so far as the Aryans are discussed at all, presents them as invaders 
who were ‘much less civilized’ than the Harappans, from whom they 
learnt ‘a bit of civilization’, for they were ‘a rough people who loved to 
boast and gamble and drink’.** Characteristics which are almost identical 
to those idealized in the Indian textbooks have negative implications here. 
The Harappan yardstick for judging subsequent civilizations is promi- 
nent even in the generally judicious Oxford Illustrated History in which 
It is suggested, 


Perhaps because they were embarrassed by the higher degree of civilization found 
in the older settlements and by their own greedy behaviour, the Aryans were very 
concerned to proclaim themselves as the superior race.” 


This view notwithstanding, the Oxford [lustrated History is perhaps uni- 
que among textbooks published in Pakistan in acknowledging the Aryan 
legacy as ‘one more ingredient to the rich mix which forms the people of 
Pakistan today’. 


MEDIEVAL INDIA 


Muslim Invasions 


Most school textbooks, whether published in India or in Pakistan, 
identify (but for different reasons) the eighth century as the beginning of 
a new historical era. The NCERT authors explain the onset of deep and 
varied changes in both Indian and world society as the beginning of the 
‘medieval’ era. Pakistani textbooks explain the initiation of the ‘Muslim’ 
era at approximately the same date, as the result of the historical turning 
pointachieved by the arrival of Islamin the region of Sind, which resulted, 
subsequently, in deep-rooted changes in both religious and social identity 
in the rest of India. Great emphasis is placed in the latter accounts on the 
role of Muhammad bin Qasim, the conqueror of Sind, as the principal 
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agent of change. Accounts for younger readers portray Muhammad as the 
archetypal brave young warrior and martyr, whom they can easily identify 
as the ‘heroic’ conqueror of Sind, who then initiated the peaceful spread 
of Islam. The readiness of the indigenous population to adopt Islam is 
portrayed as a consequence of Muhammad’s personality as well as of the 
clear contrast between the doctrines and social structure of Islam as 
compared with those of Hinduism and Buddhism. As already illustrated, 
some of the ‘Pakistan Studies’ texts suggest that ‘Pakistan’ actually came 
into being with the Arab conquest of Sind. The subsequent process of 
Muslim expansion during the medieval period is only indicated with the 
broadest of strokes, the main agents of Islamization being perceived as 
mashaikh (‘saints’), who established the sufi orders in India and were 
responsible for subsequent conversions to Islam. The Oxford series of 
Pakistani history books provides, in contrast, a detailed and coherent 
treatment of the inter-relationship between events in the Indus Valley and 
the rest of the Islamic world between the eighth and tenth centuries. 
Muhammad bin Qasim’s invasion, though still very significant, is placed 
here in a broader context of events in Central Asia, as well as in India, 
during those centuries, to allow the reader to see the limited achievements 
as well as the ‘expansion’ of that period. Indian school textbooks while, 
on the whole, appreciative of the cultural and scientific consequences of 
contact at this time with what is generally perceived as the ‘highly 
civilized’ Arab world, nevertheless deny any particular significance to 
Arab rule over Sind, an account for seventh class pupils concluding: ‘the 
Arabs ruled over Sindh for over 200 years. Their rule was not of much 
importance in the history of India.’ Satish Chandra’s account for xith 
class readers, in the NCERT series, gives a very positive appreciation of 
Abbasid civilization and the eclecticism of the caliphs in employing non- 
Muslims and assimilating elements of their culture. Yet, he too passes over 
the Arab invasion of Sind as a localized affair, lacking the characteristics 
which have led the writers of the Pakistani textbooks to treat it as a major 
turning point in history. On the other hand, treatment of Mahmud of 
Ghazni’s invasions in the early eleventh century is regarded in India, as the 
1977 controversy indicated, as a crucial test of attitudes to the era of 
Muslim rule as a whole. 

Having portrayed Muhammad bin Qasim as the agent of initial Islam- 
ization, some of the ‘Pakistan Studies’ textbooks then pass straight from 
the ‘invasion of Sind’ to ‘the establishment of Pakistan’ with little refer- 
ence either to Mahmud, or to the Mughals. Two books (one ‘Pakistan 
Studies’ and the other tenth class ‘History’) which do acknowledge some 
difference of opinion over Mahmud’s motives and activities, commit 
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themselves firmly to the view that his aim was Islamization, and his cam- 
paigns constituted jihad. Thus, according to the ‘Pakistan Studies’ text, 
‘Mahmud of Ghazni was undoubtedly an enthusiastic Muslim who 
believed in Jehad’.“’ This author absolves him, however, of the charge of 
‘some historians’ that he was thereby, ‘a cruel, intolerant fanatic’, for he 
employed Hindu troops and commanders, a point which is drawn on 
instead by some Indian textbook authors to support the view that religion 
was by no means the only factor dictating political allegiances during the 
medieval period.” Husain, in her xth class ‘History’ in the Oxford series, 
also adheres to the primacy of the jihad motive, but seems anxious at the 
same time to re-evaluate Mahmud in the light of just such criticism from 
scholars outside Pakistan. She thus states firmly, 


His invasions of the subcontinent had two purposes: waging jebad or holy war 
against non-Muslims; and providing finance and supplies for his army, and 
treasure and craftsmen for building his great capital of Ghazni. 


The historiographical record is then reviewed, drawing pupils’ attention 
to studies in which, ‘students around the world are taught that Mahmud 
of Ghazni was nothing buta raider, plunderer and iconoclast’, and noting 
that it is principally ‘from an Indian point of view that the perception of 
the Ghaznavids as ‘basically raiders’ is strongest. Having indicated both 
sides of the controversy the reader is then encouraged to make an 
evaluation by the question: ‘Howshall we in Pakistan remember Mahmud 
of Ghazni?’ The author’s own view, after detailed consideration of his life, 
is that in spite of some criticism of his methods, and the subsequent decay 
of his monuments, Mahmud ‘left us the greatest monument ofall: the gift 
of Islam’.” 

As the Pakistani textbook just quoted suggests, the tendency in Indian 
textbooks is to treat Mahmud of Ghazni simply as a plunderer. Thus the 
Pictorial History of India states categorically that ‘his main purpose was 
to plunder the wealth of India’, and makes no mention atall of either jihad 
or conversion.” A passage on Mahmud in Romila Thapar’s Medieval 
India, which was singled out for criticism in the 1977 textbook contro- 
versy, places in reverse order of significance the two motives identified in 
the Pakistani histories, so that ‘plunder’ predominates over iconoclasm’, 
for, 


He had heard that there was much gold and jewellery kept in the big temples in 
India, so he destroyed the temples and took away the gold and jewellery... 
Destroying temples had another advantage. He could claim, ashe did, that he had 
obtained religious merit by destroying images.” 
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If iconoclasm is very much secondary in this explanation, it is also, by 
implication, a posture assumed to satisfy others. Satish Chandra’s ac- 
count, for tenth class readers, disagrees with the tendency in India ‘to 
dismiss Mahmud as justa raider and plunderer’, drawing attention to the 
way in which he had altered the balance of power bothin Central Asia and 
in northern India, and to his role in encouraging a Persian cultural renais- 
sance. While his destruction of Indian temples was primarily motivated 
by plunder, Chandra expands the suggestion of a ghazi ‘posture’, which 
is also suggested.in Thapar’s account, by giving a more detailed account 
of the emergence in Central Asia of Islamized Turkish tribes whose, ‘love 
of plunder went side by side with the defence of Islam’. Mahmud, it is 


argued, was able to mobilize both incentives: 


For his plundering raids into India the ghazis came handy to him. Mahmud also 
posed as a great but shikan or ‘destroyer of the images’ for the glory of Islam.” 


This depiction of a ‘poseur’, though incompatible with Pakistani text- 
book perceptions of Mahmud’s motives, is nevertheless unusual among 
Indian accounts in giving some weight to religious motivation, even if 
‘ulterior’, but also in taking into consideration the Central Asian context 
in which Mahmud was operating. 


Akbar and Aurangzeb 


The Mughal period will be looked at in more detail since the record of its 
emperors is used to abet particular interpretations of the medieval era 
whenever a controversy arises. The polarity between the perceptions of 
Akbar and Aurangzeb will be the focus of discussion. Controversy 
inevitably centres on Akbar, whose policies and personal inclinations have 
been perceived in both Indian and Western historiography as representing 
a high peak of cultural assimilation and religious harmony, but by 
Pakistani historians as ultimately harmful to the interests of Indian 
Muslims. Aurangzeb, by reversing Akbar’s policies, attracts the criticism 
of the former thathis alleged intolerance towards non-Muslims destroyed 
Akbar’s hard-won ‘balance’, and the praise of the latter for what is per- 
ceived asareturn to ‘true Islam’. The following survey of recent textbooks 
will show that portrayals of these two emperors for schoolchildren are 
considerably less consistent than this contrast implies. 

Certainly it is an oversimplification to suggest, as a recent paper by 
the Pakistani historian, Mubarak Ali, has done, that Akbar has been 
eliminated from history books in Pakistan in order to divert attention 
away from his ‘misplaced’ policies.*> Rather, history in general, and 
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medieval history in particular, now receives very little attention of any 
kind in Pakistani secondary schools, and the ‘Pakistan Studies’ syllabus 
encourages, as has been shown earlier, an elision in time between Muham- 
mad bin Qasim in the eighth century and Shah Wali Allah in the eigh- 
teenth. The Mughal emperors, along with their predecessors, the Sultans, 
suffer in the process, but Akbar is not alone in this. As Mubarik Ali has 
pointed out, one of the ‘Pakistan Studies’ texts fails to mention Akbar, 
except in the context of discussing Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, ‘who is 
projected as a hero challenging Akbar’s religious policy and restoring 
Islamic values in India’.* What he fails to add, however, is that this parti- 
cular textbook also contains no mention of Emperor Aurangzeb, whom 
Ali suggests appears ubiquitously in textbooks, ‘as an orthodox and pious 
Muslim copying the holy Quran and sewing caps for his livelihood’. 
Furthermore, a number of other textbooks, including some written for 
‘Pakistan Studies’ courses, as well as for ‘history’ courses, do discuss the 
reign of Akbar in considerable detail, and it is to these portrayals that 
attention will now turn. 

Many of the ‘Pakistan Studies’ texts show considerable ambivalence 
about a ruler who, in the light of his political and administrative achieve- 
ments, is generally regarded as ‘the embodiment of the qualities that make 
a great ruler’, but who, in the context of the Islamization policies of the 
1980s, must necessarily be represented as having ‘weakened the force of 
Islam, by adopting un-Islamic practices’.** Nevertheless, although the 
results are not always consistent, the effort is sometimes made, especially 
in privately published texts, to reconcile the view that ‘Akbar was fair and 
justin his dealings with his subjects’, with the more critical views required 
by the drafters of the syllabus. The Oxford histories investigate the ambi- 
guities of the reign in greater detail, the conclusion being that although 
Akbar’s policies in all other dimensions justify his world-wide reputation, 
his religious innovations, which came to a head with the introduction of 
the Din-i-ilahi, amounted to an ‘anti-Muslim policy’ which inevitably 
produceda reaction after his death. Positive evaluations include Mahmud’s 
verdict that he was ‘second to none’ among contemporary monarchs, 
and Husain’s, that he was ‘a man of tremendous talents and tremendous 
achievements .”° While Mahmud does not criticize the motives behind his 
religious policies (‘anxiety to bring the Hindus and the Muslims to- 
gether, as well as to understand the mystery of religion’), he is deemed to 
have failed in what was, by its nature, a hopeless, if not in this version a 
mistaken, aim. Thus the Din-1-ilahi ‘heretical’ experiment ‘was not a 
success’, and the ‘reaction among the Muslims in favour of orthodoxy’ was 
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inevitably brought about because ‘Akbar appeared to favour the Hindus 
more than the Muslims’ in the ten-year period of his reign during which 
he had followed a ‘virtual anti-Muslim policy’.*’” Husain agrees in 
identifying the introduction of the Din-i-ilahi as the innovation which 
tipped the balance earlier achieved by ‘abolishing laws which might be 
insulting to his Hindu subjects’, butwhich now resulted in ‘offending and 
insulting Muslims’. What for Mahmud is a miscalculation of the effects 
of his policies upon his subjects, is in Husain’s account ‘the grave error of 
trying to be a religious as well as a political leader’. Akbar is thus depicted 
as having come ‘full circle’ ina way which inevitably led toa reaction after 
his death. Yet, even though Akbar is seen here as the architect of that 
situation, some sympathy with the ambiguities of the ruler’s aims and 
achievements is suggested by the observation that in spite of his ‘error’ it 
is ‘ironic thatAkbar’s broadmindedness led in the end toa narrow-minded 
reaction’.°® Thus, although most textbooks agree that Akbar must be 
blamed, if not for his religious innovations themselves, then for their 
repercussions after his death, interpretations of his reign have not been 
subordinated to current ideological needs in Pakistan to the extent 
suggested by Mubarak Ali’s study. 

_ Akbar fits very easily into the ethos supported by India’s National 
Education Policy. A number of textbooks draw parallels with Asoka in 
order to characterize him asa ruler whose first concern was national unity. 
Satish Chandra’s view that during his rule, ‘the state became essentially 
secular, liberal and enlightened in social matters, and a promoter of 
cultural integration’ reflects very closely the NEP’s emphasis on education's 
‘acculturating role’ in refining ‘perceptions that contribute to national 
cohesion’.5> The message for present-day India is explicit too in his 
discussion of the abolition of the jizya and other taxes on non-Muslims 
which, ‘laid the essential foundations of an empire based on equal rights 
to all citizens, irrespective of their religious beliefs’.©° Akbar’s contribu- 
tions to the unity of the subcontinent, and to initiating a tradition of 
secularism are stressed in almost identical terminology in a range of 
textbooks written for seventh class pupils. Romila Thapar’s encapsula- 
tion of his aspirations as a ruler, 


Akbar’s great dream was that India should be united as one country. People 
should forget their differences of region and religion and think of themselves only 
as the people of India® 


is treated as a fait accompliin a ‘History and Civics’ textbook for the same 


age proup. 
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Akbar may be called the first ‘national’ king . .. He was born in India and looked 
to India as his motherland. He laid the foundation ofa secular national state . .. 
This was an empire with a new vision and a new outlook.” 


While these writers differ in laying the stress variously on the innovatory 
nature of Akbar’s ‘national’ and ‘secular’ policies, or on emphasizing 
parallels with, or continuity from, Asoka, they are anxious to place the 
‘new’ aspects of his ‘religious’ policies firmly within Islamic tradition. 
Thus Thapar describes the Din-i-ilahi as ‘a new religious path’, not the 
creation of a new religion, while Satish Chandra defines it as a volunta- 
ristic ‘order of the Sufistic type’. What Pakistani textbooks portray as the 
role of Akbar’s ‘heresy’, or even complete apostasy, in setting in motion 
a ‘vicious circle’ of events in the seventeenth century, these Indian text- 
books construe as a reformulation of already existing truths to meet the 
current needs of national unity. The implication is that if his successors 
had built on Akbar’s foundations, his ‘great dream’ of national unity 
would have been fulfilled. 

The little teaching material so far available for the National Curricu- 
lum option on Mughal India suggests that the Akbar presented to thirteen 
year olds in Britain will have much in common with the emperor of the 
NCERT series, and also with Percival Spear’s well known evocation in his 
Penguin History of India. The main difference from the Indian evaluation 
is merely in the insertion of a note of caution in adjudging that, ‘perhaps 
Akbar’s greatest achievement was the creation of a truly Indian, rather 
than a “foreign”, Mughal, government’, and that ‘Akbar was perhaps the 
most successful of the Mughal emperors’ [italics mine]. Many aspects 
of his reign and personality lend themselves easily to the curriculum’s 
purposes of furthering multi-cultural integration in present-day Britain. 

Perceptions of Aurangzeb can be anticipated from what has already 
been written about Akbar. In the ‘Pakistan Studies’ textbooks, where 
Aurangzeb is mentioned at all, it is to stress the positive influence of the 
ruler’s own piety and simplicity on his Muslim subjects during a reign 
which marked the height of empire. M.D. Zafar’s brief references in both 
his Short History of Pakistan, and his Text Book of Pakistan Studies are 
typical in eulogizing Aurangzeb’s personal qualities, stressing that ‘in his 
days the Moghul Empire was at its peak’, and in explaining his ‘success’ 
as the result of a deliberate reversal of Akbar’s policies, 


Aurangzeb reversed the policies of Akbar, and made a genuine effort to give the 
State an Islamic orientation. Under Aurangzeb the Pakistan spirit gathered in 
strength.® 
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Subsequent opposition, which is invariably termed “Hindw in these texts, 
is usually simply explained, as in Zafar’s books, as a result of the new 
‘Islamic orientation’ of the state, but symptoms of actual ‘decline’ are not 
deemed to be significant until after Aurangzeb’s death. The authors of the 
Oxford histories attempt, on the other hand, to relate cause and effect in 
the emergence of opposition to their earlier evaluations of the ‘imbalances’ 
created by Akbar’s religious policies. Mahmud’s assessment, or rather 
apologia, in seeking to justify an administration with which ‘nobody can 
find fault’, takes the spotlight off Aurangzeb, without fully investigating 
the other ‘causes’ of decline which he notes, but only in passing, as more 
significant. Thus: 


His attitude to Hindus was determined firstly by their stubborn opposition to 
him, and secondly by the fact that since the days of Akbar, Muslims had worked 
under a handicap . . . It is true that he wanted to put a new spirit into the Mus- 
lims of India, but this was not at the expense of the Hindus. That the empire fell 
not long after his death was due as much to the rise of Hindu nationalism as to 
the emergence of Afghans in the north, and to his inefficient and pleasure-loving 
successors. 


Among the ‘handicaps’ suffered by the Muslims during Akbar's reign, 
Mahmud lists forbidding the repair of old mosques, whereas among other 
substantiations of his argument that Aurangzeb’s policies were ‘not at the 
expense of the Hindus’, is the point that ‘he endowed Hindu temples 
liberally’. There is, however, no mention of any claim that Aurangzeb 
destroyed temples, nor are any specific examples given of any of these 
alleged acts. As might be expected from her analysis of the complexities 
of Akbar’s reign, Husain is prepared, in contrast, to attribute considerable 
responsibility for the decline to Aurangzeb himself, even to the extent of 
stating that he held an ‘anti-Hindu attitude’. Her long-term view of the 
seventeenth century suggests a ‘vicious circle’, set in motion by Akbar's 
misplaced ‘religious adventurism’, which then precipitated an ‘opposite 
reaction’ characterized in Aurangzeb’s reign by ‘anti-Hindu policies’, 
which in their turn created a Hindu back-lash. It is the only account in 
the Pakistani school textbooks being considered here, which attempts to 
introduce the reader to current historiographical debates on the reign of 
Aurangzeb, even to the extent of an implied criticism of the ‘mainstream 
view within Pakistan: 


Because of Aurangzeb’s religious fervour, historians tend to judge him according 
to their own religious leanings, Hindu and Christian historians often present 
Aurangzeb’s religious policies as the main cause of the disintegration of the 
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Mughal Empire, while some Muslim historians try to completely ignore the 
negative effects of these policies.°* 


Yet, in spite of pointing out the need to take account of these latter 
‘negative effects’, the reader is left with a conundrum rather than a new 
explanation: 


It is true that Aurangzeb lost a great mainstay of the empire when he alienated 
the Rajputs, and that his anti-Hindu policies also contributed to the Marathas’ 
rebellion. But we must remember that the Maratha rebellion emerged during 
Shah Jahan’s reign, while the opposition of the Sikhs dates back even further to 


the time of Jehangir.” 


While there is a strong suggestion here that a balanced investigation 
should place the problems of the reign in a longer and wider perspective 
than the religious policies of one emperor allows, the author leaves the 
reader in the end with an, as yet, insoluble dilemma: ‘Aurangzeb wasa very 
complicated man who lived and ruled in difficult times. We still do not 
really understand him.” 

There is no such reluctance to give a final judgement in the Indian 
textbooks. Satish Chandra’s eleventh class textbook, like the ///ustrated 
History of Pakistan just referred to, leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind 
that Aurangzeb’s reign is extremely controversial, but his interpretation 
is innovative in a textbook for this school level, in placing ‘Aurangzeb’s 
political and religious policies in the context of social, economic and 
institutional developments’.”' Like a number of authors of textbooks for 
younger pupils, Chandra prefaces his analysis with an estimate of Aurang- 
zeb’s personal qualities, stressing the awe which this ‘orthodox’, and ‘God- 
fearing’ emperor’s piety and discipline evoked, in an account of his 
character which differs little from the assessments of most Pakistani 
textbooks. But before discussing ‘religious policy’ he first clarifies the 
nature of the historiographical debate: 


Historians are... deeply divided about Aurangzeb’s achievements as a ruler. 
According to some, he reversed Akbar’s policy of religious toleration and thus 
undermined the loyalty of the Hindus to the empire. According to them, this, in 
turn, led to popular uprisings which sapped the vitality of the empire. His 
suspicious nature added to his problems so that in the words of Khafi Khan ‘all 
his enterprises were long drawn out’ and ended in failure. Some other historians 
think that Aurangzeb has been unjustly maligned, that the Hindus had become 
disloyal due to the laxity of Aurangzeb’s predecessors, so that Aurangzeb had no 
option but to adopt harsh methods and to try to rally the Muslims on whose 
support in the long run the empire had to rest.” 


Chandra then indicates that there is a third trend marking recent 
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scholarship on Aurangzeb, namely the above-mentioned setting of po- 
litico-religious policies in a social, economic and institutional context. 
Although his conclusions make it clear that he belongs to this school of 
interpretation, he nevertheless gives a detailed analysis of ‘religious policy 
per se, which is more exhaustive than the treatment in any of the Pakistani 
textbooks already discussed, or in any of the other Indian textbooks under 
consideration here. In concluding that ‘Aurangzeb did not try to change 
the nature of the state, but reasserted its fundamentally Islamic character’, 
the verdict is based on reviewing first the emperor’s ‘moral and religious 
regulations’, which if fully implemented would have reinstated ‘ortho- 
dox’ Islamic practices among his Muslim subjects, and then those 
measures which, if implemented, would have adversely affected the lives 
of non-Muslims. While opposition from Muslims prevented the full 
implementation of the ‘moral and religious regulations’, it is the latter 
category of measures concerning temples and the jizya tax which, being 
discriminatory in nature, have set the tone ever since for accusations 
against Aurangzeb of religious ‘bigotry’. For this reason Chandra gives an 
account of the evolution of Aurangzeb’s policies in respect both to temples 
and to jizya, which contrasts in its attention to change over time and to 
specific examples and source references, with the unsupported generali- 
zations which are characteristic of most of the other textbooks under 
discussion, whether Pakistani or Indian. His review of the situations in 
which Aurangzeb, without ever formally rescinding the orders issued at 
the beginning of his reign confirming the shariat stance on temples, 
nevertheless merely ordered the destruction of temples in particular places 
at particular times for essentially political reasons, leads him to the 
conclusion, 


_, . there is little doubt that his stand in the matter was a setback to the policy of 
broad toleration followed by his predecessors. It led to a climate of opinion that 
destruction of temples on ariy excuse would not only be condoned but would be 
welcomed by the emperor. While we do have instances of grants to Hindu 
temples and mathas by Aurangzeb, on the whole, the atmosphere generated by 
Aurangzeb’s policy towards Hindu temples was bound to create disquiet among 
large sections of Hindus.” 


His conclusion on the effect of the re-imposition of the jizya is similar, for 
although it should not be seen as a means to expedite large-scale 
conversion to Islam, ‘it was bitterly resented by the Hindus who consi- 
dered it as a mark of discrimination’. The net effect of Aurangzeb’s 
religious policies was thus counter-productive in contradicting his domi- 
nant political aim of strengthening and expanding the empire. In finally 
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placing Aurangzeb’s policies within a nexys of factors leading to the 
decline of the empire, Chandra reiterates, however, that ‘by itself, religion 
was nota pointat issue.“ Reflecting the ‘new trend’ among historians of 
this period, he concludes that the ‘socio-economic forces of disintegra- 
tion’ which were already strong before this reign, were merely reinforced 
by religious policies which further alienated sections of society who were 
already potential opponents. His epigrammatic last words suggest a 
solution where Husain, in the //ustrated History of Pakistan had left only 
a conundrum, ‘Thus, Aurangzeb was both a victim of circumstances, and 
helped to create the circumstances of which he became a victim. ” 

Perceptions of Aurangzeb in the British National Curriculum text 
books tend to be much more simplistic, as befits the younger age group 
for which they are intended. Yet, thirteen year olds in Britain are asked 
to reach a ‘verdict’ on issues which, as the above discussion shows, conti- 
nue to perplex the subcontinent’s leading historians. “Was Aurangzeb 
a good ruler?’ they are asked, assistance in this historic judgement being 
given in the form of some thirty lines extracted from primary and 
secondary sources, backed up by the following ‘factual’ information that 
Aurangzeb, after abandoning ‘the Mughal policy of religious toleration’, 
then ‘demolished Hindu temples in Jodhpur, for example, and promoted 
Muslims to high positions in areas where Hindus had rebelled. He tried 
to replace Hindus with Muslims in his civil service.” 

While ‘examples’ of temple destruction are thus introduced somewhat 
casually into British school textbooks, the temple/mosque controversy of 
the 1990s, although taken up by historians of all persuasions, has not yet 
been reflected in any editions of the school textbooks under discussion 
here, apart from the ‘revised versions’ temporarily putoutin 1991-92 in 
states then ruled by the BJP. While there has been great concern, as shown 
in the above discussion, to investigate the historical basis for the alleged 
iconoclasm of Mahmud of Ghazni and Aurangzeb, the likely repercus- 
sions on textbook perceptions of the shifting of the spotlight to Babur and 
Ayodhya are already evident in recent newspaper responses to the 
‘revision’ of school history. 


MODERN INDIA 


Colonialism and Communalism 


Views on.the relationship between religious and economic factors, and 
between Muslims and Hindus, which underlie the various interpretations 
of the ‘medieval’ period, tend to be stated much more explicitly in the 
‘modern’ volumes. Contrasts will be examined here only at the point 
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where verdicts on the nature of the colonial regime are partially or wholly 
shaped by the authors’ views on the role of the British in either utilizing, 
creating or exacerbating the ‘communal’ differences which finally re- 
sulted in Partition. 

It goes without saying that the majority of school textbooks published 
in India and Pakistan embody a strong critique of colonialism in general, 
and of British rule in particular, although one significant exception will 
be noted here. For among the Pakistani textbooks under discussion two 
contradictory views are to be found. The most dominant one, which 
characterizes all the ‘Pakistan Studies’ and many ‘history’ textbooks, 
perceives British rule as ‘oppressive’, but in terms mainly, or often solely, 
of the harm done to Muslim interests from the very beginning of East 
India Company rule. In one much-used textbook, the ‘tyrannical rule 
of the British’ is stated as a major cause of the uprisings of 1857, without 
any prior examination of the processes and mechanisms of European 
expansion.” It is thus easy to elide the events of the eighteenth century in 
a way which suggests that the British caused the decline of the Mughals, 
and from the very beginning embarked on a deliberate policy of discrimi- 
nation against Muslim interests. This presupposes, of course, the view 
already explicit in the discussion of the ‘medieval/Muslim’ period, that, 


Despite living with the Hindus, the Muslims maintained their distinct religious 
and socio-political identity. The differences of culture, civilization, history and 
thinking, between the two nations were so glaring that Hindus and Muslim 
families, living in the same neighbourhood for generations, could be distin- 
guished at a glance. They mixed but never fused, they co-existed but never 
became one. The British quickly realized that it would be to their own advantage 
to play up these differences between the two major nations of the sub-continent. 
They considered the Muslims to be a great threat to their existence in the sub- 
continent and, therefore, visualized a plan to subdue the Muslims.” 


British playing off of already existing communal differences began, it is 
implied, in the late eighteenth century when ‘Muslims were debarred 
from all high positions’. The process continued in the early nineteenth 
century with an education policy which was ‘a deliberate attempt by the 
British to stamp out the Muslim culture and to pollute the religion of 
Islam’. Since ‘attempts were made to convert the Muslims into Christians 
by force’, the revolt of 1857, although supported by an undifferentiated 
‘people’, was Muslim-led, and the Muslims were ‘massacred’ by the 


British in reprisal. Thus, 


Although Hindus and other nations also took part in the war, yet the Muslims 
only had to bear the wrath of the British who put the whole responsibility on 
them.” 
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British discrimination against Muslims is seen as a conunuum, without 
any modifications, which is connived at by ‘the Hindu nation’ in order 
to further its own economic and cultural interests, as exemplified by the 
Hindi-Urdu controversy of the late nineteenth century. While there is 
some variation in adjudging whether Congress at first ‘displayed a posture 
of a national organization’, and only later ‘turned into a pure Hindu 
body’, or whether it was from its very initiation ‘anti-Muslim’, the reasons 
for Muslim boycott of the Congress and the subsequent founding of the 
Muslim League reflect a perceived deliberate alliance of British and 
Hindu interests against Muslim interests from the very beginning of the 
British rule. Thus in these textbooks colonialism utilized, and then 
exacerbated, national differences which were inherent in the nature of the 
two distinct, and incompatible, religio-social systems. 

However, a view favoured by one of the Pakistani textbooks published 
by Oxford, sees both colonialism and communalism in a very different 
light. The “British Period’ section of S.F. Mahmud’s Concise History of 
Indo-Pakistan amounts to an apologia for the colonial era, which in 
attempting to give ‘asimple and balanced picture of this past, which does 
no one injustice’, adopts a very bland, and sometimes sycophantic, tone 
in assessing the impact and legacy of British rule. Thus he concludes, 


We cannot deny the fact that it is our association with the British which rescued 
us from medieval ways and gave us a modern outlook. Most of what is rational 
in our political and social services, is due to these foreign rulers.*° 


The reason why, nevertheless, “British ways and the British Raj were 
condemned in every respect’, he attributes to the loss of a sense of 
proportion in the tension of the pre-Partition years. He aims to redress 
the ‘unfairness’ of such judgements by differentiating between ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ motives and policies at different stages of the colonial era. While such 
an intention may be laudable, an assessment which ‘balances’ British 
failure to ‘encourage national industries’ merely with the transmission of 
technical knowledge which the British rule eventually permitted, and 
which implies that improvements in communications eradicated famine 
in the nineteenth century, seems to strain credibility. The same author’s 
Junior History for primary school children, applies similar criteria in 
distinguishing between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ governors-general, the former 
including Bentinck, Ripon, and Curzon, and the latter Auckland, 
Ellenborough and Dalhousie. As he holds that the British, although they 
‘believed themselves to be superior to the Indiansin almost every way, and 
exploited the country to benefit themselves’, were nevertheless even- 
handed, the accusation of either deliberate or unwitting discrimination 
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against Muslims, which is characteristic of the ‘Pakistan Studies’ texts, is 
absent in this account.®! The term ‘divide and rule’ is never employed. 
Indeed, he is unusual among textbook writers in Pakistan in stressing 
Muslim participation in the early Congress activities, for ‘leading men of 
all the Indian communities—Hindus, Muslims, Parsees and Chris- 
tians—joined together to form a political party called the Indian National 
Congress’,® the establishment of which is, however, passed over alto- 
gether in his more advanced textbook as merely ‘the other event of Lord 
Dufferin’s period of office’.*? Even though the Muslim League was 
subsequently founded because Hindus stood to gain electoral advantages 
as representative institutions multiplied, Mahmud dates to the late 1930s 
the emergence of the clearly defined ‘separatist’ tendencies which were 
subsequently legitimized by the enunciation of the ‘Two Nation Theory. 
This account stands in strong contrast both to the “Pakistan Studies’ 
textbooks which perceive separatism as endemic and coterminous with 
the entire era of the Muslim presence in the subcontinent, and to most 
Indian textbooks which, on the other hand, perceive British policies from 
the 1870sas having deliberately ‘created’ the communalism out of which 
separatism grew. 

Most Indian textbooks are strongly critical, if only in very general 
terms, of the overall impact of colonial rule, but some of those being con- 
sidered here are structured in a narrative form which avoids any effort at 
critical evaluation of any depth.*4 In contrast, the Modern India volume 
of the NCERT series for twelfth class readers is particularly notable for 
its author’s emphasis on the significance of economic determinants in 
explaining both Mughal decline, and the reasons for, and nature of, 
European ascendancy in India. The establishment of the British colonial 
structure, Bipan Chandra argues, was facilitated both by the ‘moribund 
social system’ which characterized most Indian states in the eighteenth 
century, and by the economic and technological gap between South Asia 
and Europe, which grew wider still asa result of the Industrial Revolution. 
As the main beneficiary of this situation, 


Britain subordinated the Indian economy to its own economy and determined 
the basic social trends in India according to her own needs. The result was 
stagnation of India’s agriculture and industries, exploitation of its peasants and 
workers by the zamindars, landlords, princes, money-lenders, merchants, capi- 
talists and the foreign government and its officials, and the spread of poverty, 
disease and semi-starvation.” 


Having traced ‘the disastrous economic impact of early British rule’, 
analysis of the impact of land revenue policy and administrative innova- 


= 
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tions in the first half of the nineteenth century leads to the conclusion that 
‘perhaps the most important cause of the popular discontent [of 1857] 
was the economic exploitation of the country by the British and the 
complete destruction of its traditional economic fabric’.*° 

The rise and growth of the national movement is seen as a reaction to 
the colonial ruler’s continued deliberate subordination of Indian interests 
to British interests after 1857. An important characteristic of the struggle 
between the ‘emerging forces of nationalism’ and the colonial power is the 
adoption by the latter, from about 1870, of a ‘divide and rule policy’, as 
a means to continue its domination in the face of newly arising opposition. 
Whereas the ‘medieval’ period had been characterized by religious 
harmony and the gradual evolution of a composite Hindu-Muslim 
culture, and the ‘popular revolt’ of 1857 still saw Hindus and Muslims 
standing ‘shoulder to shoulder’, the period after 1870 saw deliberate 
British efforts to divide followers of different religions against each other. 
Thus, in complete contradiction to the argument of the Pakistani 
textbooks, Bipan Chandra defines communalism as ‘a modern pheno- 
menon’, which ‘had its roots in the modern colonial socio-economic 
political structure’.*” While other aspects of this argument have been 
explored in detail in Communalism and the Writing of Indian History, 
and will not be discussed here, it is in his school history textbook that 
Chandra stresses the part played by history teaching itself in the propa- 
gation of communal feelings in the late nineteenth century, for, he re- 
minds the reader, 


As students of history we should also know that the manner in which Indian 
history was taught in schools and colleges in those days also contributed to the 
growth of communalist feelings among the educated Hindus and Muslims. 
British historians and, following them, Indian historians described the medieval 
period of Indian history as the Muslim period. The rule of Turk, Afghan and 
Mughal rulers was called Muslim rule. 


At the root of such misleading teaching was the failure to bring to the 
attention of their students the author’s own view, here called a ‘fact’, 


that ancientand medieval politics in India, as politics everywhere else, were based 
on economic and political interests and not on religious considerations.® 


In the rest of the volume the consequences of the British initiation of, and 
Muslim and Hindu responses to, “divide and rule’ policies are shown 
through the divisive effect of communalism on the nationalist movement, 
culminating in Partition in 1947. Textbooks for lower age groups mirror 
the argument, depicting a swing from British patronage of Hindu inte- 
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rests post 1857, to a deliberate favouring of Muslim interests when the 
‘Hindu middle class . . . were getting ready to fight against the foreign 
rule’. Thus, in the words of the Pictorial History, 


The subsequent history of India proves beyond any doubt that the British kept 
both the communities pitched against each other. The net result of these policies 
was that India was partitioned in 1947 when independence was won at last.” 


It can thus be seen from a comparison of the ways in which these 
textbooks treat the ‘modern’ or ‘British’ period of South Asian history that 
the ‘Pakistan Ideology’, on the one hand, and post-Independence resolu- 
tions to eradicate communalism from India, on the other, have shaped the 
preoccupations, and sometimes the logic, of textbook writers in both 
countries. 


Heroes of the Freedom Movement 


In spite of the claims made in the Indian textbooks to be examining 
‘movements’ rather than ‘individuals’, and the emphasis placed in the 
‘Pakistan Studies’ texts on religion as the causative factor in history, most 
of these school textbooks stress, and some eulogize, the contributions of 
individuals to realizing national goals. 

The historicism of the ‘Pakistan Studies’ texts allows the attribution of 
roles in the creation of the twentieth century nation to ‘leaders’ active in 
the subcontinent from the time of the eighth-century Arab invasion. After 
Muhammad bin Qasim’s achievement in laying the basis for Pakistan in 
his ‘model state’ of Sind, it is the sufi orders who are attributed with the 
dissemination of Islam during the early ‘Muslim’ period. As this study 
has shown, the Mughal period is passed over quickly, in order to locate 
the visionaries of the Pakistan Movement in the crisis of identity in the 
aftermath of Akbar’s religious innovations. The following passage high- 
lights those individuals whose contributions are usually considered 
formative: 


At midnight of August 14, 1947, Pakistan came into existence and the visions of 
Hazrat Mujaddid Alf-i Sani, Shah Waliullah, Sayyid Ahmad Shaheed, Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula, Nawab Hyder Ali, Tipu Sultan, Maulana 
Muhammad Ali, Allama Iqbal, Quaid-i-Azam and a host of other Muslim saints, 


politicians and reformers came true.”! 


Particular stress is placed on the role of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, whose life- 
history is recounted to show his contributions to the ‘uplift’ of the Muslim 
community through education, but whose main significance is held to lie 
in his first enunciation of the “Iwo Nation Theory’, and his advice in 1887 
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that Muslims should shun the Congress. Significantly, Sayyid Ahmad is 
the only figure revered in the history of the ‘Pakistan Movement’ whoalso 
belongs to at least one of the pantheons of heroes set up in the Indian 
textbook reconstructions of the ‘Freedom Movement’. Such Janus-like 
propensities are explicable by the focus in the ‘Pakistan studies’ textbooks 
on Sayyid Ahmad’s post-1887 speeches, which contrasts with the Indian- 
published Pictorial History s emphasis, to the total exclusion of any later 
utterances, on his much-quoted comparison of India to ‘a newly wedded 
bride whose two beautiful eyes are the Hindus and the Musalmans’, in 
order to conclude that ‘he was a great champion of Hindu-Muslim 
unity .2 

As befits his status as ‘Quaid-i-Azam’, founder of the nation and ‘great 
leader’, particular attention is given in all the Pakistani textbooks to the 
role of Muhammad Ali Jinnah. The majority refer to an early phase in 
which he was an active Congress member and supporter of “Hindu- 
Muslim unity’, an outlook first undermined, it is explained, by the Non- 
Cooperation decision, and then completely destroyed by the Nehru 
Report. His crucial role in strengthening the Muslim League from 1937 
to 1945, and in forwarding Muslim interests with the British, is stressed, 
culminating in the attainment of Pakistan in 1947, a success marred only 
by Radcliffe’s awarding of parts of ‘Pakistan’ to India, the border 
massacres which followed, and his own untimely death in 1948. The 
point at which history is completely overtaken by subsequent ideological 
commitments in many of these accounts is in ascribing to Jinnah the 
intention to create a theocratic state. The article, earlier referred to, 
‘Rewriting the History of Pakistan’, draws attention to this ‘distortion’ in 
a discussion headed, “Jinnah’s Mind: Secular or Communal?’, in which 
the following passage from an Urdu textbook, Mutalliyah-i Pakistan 
(Islamabad, 1983), is quoted in illustration: 


The All-India Muslim League, and even the Quaid-i-Azam himself, said in the 
clearest possible terms that Pakistan would be an ideological state, the basis of 
whose laws would be the Qur'an and Sunnah, and whose ultimate destiny would 
be to provide a society in which Muslims could individually and collectively live 
according to the laws of Islam.?’ 


Other more recently published textbooks make the same claim, Zafar’s 
xiith class Pakistan Studies making Jinnah’s own intentions synonymous 
with the wishes of all India’s Muslims: 


Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah knew, as only the undisputed leader of a 
people knows, that the Muslims of the Subcontinent wanted their cherished 
homeland to be based on Islamic polity.” 
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Although this is the perception conveyed by most of the ‘Pakistan Studies’ 
textbooks, the author of one of the privately published textbooks contra- 
dicts such an interpretation, quoting Jinnah to the effect that the new 
state ‘would be a modern democratic state with sovereignty resting in the 
people’, and that ‘Pakistan would not be a theocratic state to be ruled by 
Islamic priests’. A distinction is thus stressed that whereas “Mr Jinnah 
had worked for a secular state’ the Objectives Resolution, promulgated 
after his death, ‘planned fora theocratic state’.”® On the other hand, some 
of the history textbooks choose to avoid any discussion either of this issue, 
or ofthe subsequent ‘Islamization’ policies. Among these, S.F. Mahmud’s 
textbooks play down the significance of Jinnah as well as of ‘Islamization’. 
With these few exceptions, however, the role of the Quaid-i-Azam in 
working to create a state which should be ‘a laboratory where we could 
experiment on Islamic principles’, is strongly stressed in all school 
textbooks.” 

In the article, “Rewriting the History of Pakistan’, attention 1s also 
drawn to the role which many of these textbooks attribute to the ulema 
as well as to sufis in the successful fulfilment of the Pakistan Movement, 
notwithstanding the well documented opposition of the ulema to the 
concept in the pre-Partition years. It has already been shown that many 
such accounts had stressed the role of particular sufis and their orders in 
the peaceful Islamization of the Subcontinent in the medieval period, and 
also of the ulema in upholding Islam in ‘times of trouble’, such as the 
eighteenth century. The logic of these earlier chapters points easily then 
to the expectation that the ulema would be in the vanguard of the Pakistan 
Movement, an impression which is certainly strongly conveyed in a 
chapter of Zafar’s textbook subtitled, “Historical Perspective, which 
stresses that, 


Muslim Ulema and Mashaikh took a very important part in the Pakistan 
Movement. They have been in the front of the battle for the creation of homeland 
for the Muslims of the Sub-continent during the last phase of the nineteenth 
century and up to the establishment of Pakistan. They not only kept the torch 
of Islamic teaching burning, but also supported the cause of Pakistan whole- 


heartedly.”® 


If ideology has thus made myth of history in the portrayal of some of 
Pakistan’s national heroes, some of the textbooks in the Indian sample 
treat ‘leadership’ as an isolated phenomenon which in some cases re- 
sults, if not in eulogy, then in uncritical biographical narrative. T'wo of 
these contain separate chapters, or sub-sections, entitled, ‘Leaders of the 
National Movement, or ‘Heroes of the Freedom Movement’. The high 
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degree of consensus as to which individuals deserve the accolade of 
‘national hero’ partly reflects the limitation of the concept to élites within 
the Congress. Of these two, the Pictorial History tends to fall back on 
bland character sketches, and a tendency to eulogize those who left behind 
‘a glorious record of service to the motherland’. The New Text Book is 
structured throughout as a chronological narrative of the activities of 
individual leaders, be they emperors, viceroys, or, in the case in question, 
‘Heroes of the Freedom Movement’.”” 

In contrast, one of the deliberate intentions of the Indian NCERT 
series of textbooks is to emphasize ‘forces, movements and institutions’ 
rather than ‘the biographical details of individual administrators and 
leaders’.’ Bipan Chandra’s Modern India, and the Composite Course in 
History and Civics discuss individual leaders of the various phases of the 
‘Freedom Movement within the context of the ‘movements’ and ‘forces’ 
of which they were both agents and products. While there is no less 
attention to the ‘character’ and even physical appearance of particular 
leaders than in other textbooks, the emphasis is, nevertheless, on the 
emergence of ‘popular mass movements’ and the evolution of what was 
in Chandra’s view ‘perhaps the greatest mass struggle in world history’.!°! 
The net is also cast wider than the conventional distinction between 
‘moderate’ and ‘extremist’ leaders of Congress in order to focus, for 
example, on the Revolutionary Terrorist Movement and its leaders. In 
dealing with Bhagat Singh and other ‘revolutionary terrorists’ who were 
executed in the 1930s, the eighth class volume of the Composite Course 
stresses how ‘these young men won the heart of the nation by their heroic 
deeds, fearlessness and sacrifices’, but firmly relates such heroism to the 
ideological concerns laid down for the series, for, ‘these revolutionaries 
believed in socialism and the emancipation of peasants from exploi- 
tation ..'°* Bipan Chandra contextualizes these and other ‘individual’ 
nationalists within the wider ideological concerns of the NCERT series, 
for, he explains, 


Bhagat Singh was also fully and consciously secular. He often told his comrades 
that communalism was as big an enemy as colonialism and was to be as firmly 
opposed.'” 


Yet although ‘leadership’ and ‘heroism’ have a place in ‘national history’, 
Modern India contains a warning against exactly the kind of attribution 
of heroism to alleged ‘freedom fighters’ of past ages, which underlies the 
present efforts to revise South Asian history to support particular political 
agendas. Pupils’ attention is thus drawn to Gandhi’s warning thar, 
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Communal harmony could not be permanently established in our country so 
long as highly distorted versions of history were taught in her schools and 
colleges, through the history textbooks.'” 


For during the 1905 to 1918 phase of the Nationalist Movement, a regres- 
sive and harmful result of the otherwise very progressive effects of the 
growth of ‘militant nationalism’, Chandra considers, was a distortion of 
history through writings carrying ‘a strong religious and Hindu tinge’. 
This took the general form, he recounts, of emphasizing ancient Indian 
culture to the exclusion of medieval Indian culture. More specifically, 
Hindu leaders were depicted as national leaders and ‘heroes’ who had 
attempted to drive out Muslim ‘foreigners’. The message for the present 
is very clear: 


To declare Akbar or Aurangzeb a ‘foreigner’ and Pratap or Shivaji a ‘national’ 
hero was to project into past history the communal outlook of 20th century 
India. This was not only bad history; it was also a blow to national unity." 


What was ‘bad history’ in the first decade of the twentieth century is still 
seen as ‘a blow to national unity’ some eighty years later, especially by 
historians such as the authors of the NCERT series who support the 
Congress view of the ‘Indian nation’. Thus criticisms expressed in recent 
months in press coverages of the current phase of the ‘textbook contro- 
versy’ (mid-1993) focus on, among other issues, projections of Rana 
Sanga, Rana Pratap and Shivaji as heroes fighting to liberate Hindus from 
the ‘foreign tyranny’ represented by the Mughal rulers. 


CONCLUSION 


There is nothing unique about the kinds of appropriation of the past for 
ideological purposes which have been discussed in this essay. Many similar 
examples mightalso be found in parts of Afro-Asia where nation-building 
agendas have to take priority over disinterested academic study, when 
history becomes a medium for transmitting goals for the future. What has 
been raised as a ‘concern’ recently in Britain, namely that ‘school history 
will be used as propaganda’, isa reality in both India and Pakistan, though 
the aptness of the terms ‘indoctrination’ and ‘social engineering’ differs 
in the two cases. The UGC’s directive to prospective textbook writers in 
Pakistan, ‘to get students to know and appreciate the Ideology of Pakistan 
and to popularize it with slogans’ has successfully dominated the restruc- 
turing of the past adopted by ‘Pakistan Studies’ textbooks over the past 
decade. The publication this year by a Pakistani professor ofhistory of The 
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Murder of History in Pakistan suggests that indoctrination has gone so far 
that the discipline of history has already been entirely undermined. My 
own findings confirm this picture, with some modifications. ‘History’ is 
certainly losing its status as a separate discipline subsumed as it often is 
under the umbrella of ‘social studies’, or replaced by the compulsory 
subject ‘Pakistan Studies’ in which the historical contentis determined by 
ideological directives. Eras and events deemed either irrelevant, hostile or 
inconvenient to the fulfilment of the Pakistan Movement are omitted, 
examples discussed in this paper being the neglect of the Vedic era, and 
the complete omission from some textbooks of any reference to East 
Bengal/Pakistan and the creation of Bangladesh. On the other hand, the 
suggestion made by one Pakistani historian, that the reign of Akbar has 
been omitted because of the need to project the “Two Nation’ theory back 
to the medieval era, seems to over stress the particular at the expense of 
the more significant observation that pre-eighteenth century history in 
general (apart from the eighth century ‘advent of Islam in India’) receives 
only sketchy treatment in school textbooks. The neglect of the medieval 
period is all the more surprising, given the opportunity it would present 
for capitalizing on a ‘golden age’ of Mughal glory. The explanation lies, 
it seems, in the pre-occupation of the syllabus, and hence both English 
and Urdu textbooks, with the final ‘fulfilment’ stage of the “Two Nations’ 
premise through the creation of Pakistan in the mid-twentieth century. 
An important exception to this generalization is the series of history 
textbooks being produced by the Oxford University Press in Pakistan, to 
which attention has been drawn in this essay. 

In India there is a strong tradition of excellent history teaching, and at 
the higher levels the university centres of specialist study count among 
their number some of the best historians in the field. Nevertheless, the 
teaching of school history has felt the influence of political agendas. 
Whenever there has been a ‘textbook crisis’ of any proportion, it has 
followed a change of government at the centre or state level (as in 1977 
and 1991). History textbooks are thus seen as significant transmitters of 
information about social and religious goals, past, present, or future, and 
although there is no control of the press, government sponsored institu- 
tions such as the NCERT and the ICHR exert considerable influence over 
syllabuses and textbooks. The NCERT textbooks, which have been 
shown in this paper to be supportive in their general ethos of the Congress 
goals and, in particular, of secularization, received reinforcement from 
the Education Policy of 1986, and it was an NCERT survey which 


recently led the way in condemning the revisions sponsored by the 
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education ministries of BJP ruled states. Nevertheless, the authors claim 
autonomy in their interpretations, alternative textbooks abound, and 
discussion about the issues is carried on, if stridently, by a wide range of 
newspapers. Historians who support alternative concepts of the Indian 
nation and civilization are able to voice in their own publications 
condemnation of the NCERT for what is deemed deliberate distortion of 
the past. Thus, thevery recently published Legacy of Muslim Rule in India, 
written by a former president of the Indian History and Culture Society, 
while reinforcing the view that ‘the period of Muslim rule was a period 
of unmitigated suffering and misery’, roundly accuses the NCERT histo- 
rians of disseminating a ‘manipulated history’. 

That ‘governments of one political hue or another’ have recently at- 
tempted to subvert school history in South Asia for various ideological 
purposes, has certainly been borne out by this essay. Yet, in offering a new 
opportunity for school children to study South Asian civilization ‘from 
its own perspective’, the advisers to the British National Curriculum, who 
voiced this cautiously worded warning, seem somewhat oblivious of the 
many perspectives currently being contemplated within the subcontinent 
itself. For although the new textbooks so far produced in Britain for the 
contentious period of ‘Mughal history’ seem supportive, implicitly rather 
than explicitly, of a secular, composite-culture view of the South Asian 
medieval past which also conforms to integrative needs in today’s 
culturally diverse Britain, the problem of ‘whose perspective?’ may require 
a sharper profile ina year or so’s time, when the tenth class gets the chance, 
for the first time in Britain, to study in detail the history of twentieth- 
century South Asia. 
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(a) The NCERT textbooks published in various editions in India since the late 
1960s, and in particular: 


R.S. Sharma, Ancient India: A Textbook for Class XI (first edition, New Delhi, 1977; 
new edition, 1990). 

Satish Chandra, Medieval India: A History Textbook for Class XJ (first edition, in two 
parts, New Delhi, 1978. Edition consulted: new edition, 1990). 

Bipan Chandra, Modern India: A History Textbook for Class XII (first edition, New 
Delhi, 1971. Edition consulted: 1990). 

Romila Thapar, Medieval India: History Textbook for Class VII (New Delhi, 1988). 


(b) Reference has also been made to two series of textbooks intended for ‘primary’ 

and ‘lower secondary’ classes, which acknowledge both National Education Policy 

and NCERT guidelines: 

S.L. Kaeley, Pictorial History of India(1 0th edn, Delhi, 1986). Ref: Pictorial History. 

F. Fuste (ed.), Composite Course in History and Civics (revised edition, New Delhi, 
1992). Ref: Compostte Course. 

D.N. and S.D. Kundra, A New Text Book of History of India, in two parts (Delhi, 
1992); this follows the Indian School Certificate Examination syllabus, and 
includes past examination questions from a number of boards. Ref: New Text 


Book. 


While some reference is made to press quotations from textbooks revised in states 
governed in 1991-92 by the BJP, the textbooks themselves have not been seen. 
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(ii) ZYextbooks Published in Pakistan 


(a) Publications used for the ‘History and Culture of Pakistan’, paper of various 
courses in ‘Pakistan Studies’: 


Saeed Osman Malick, Pakistan Studies for Secondary Classes (Lahore, n.d.). 

M.D. Zafar; Pakistan Studies for F.A. etc. (Lahore, 1986). 

M.I. Rabbani and M.A. Sayyid, An Introduction to Pakistan Studies: A Comprehensive 
Book for English Medium Students of Intermediate/Senior Cambridge Classes 
(fourth edition, Lahore, 1989). 

A. Qayum Sher, Pakistan Studies (second revised edition, Lahore, 1990). 


(b) Urdu textbooks published by the Panjab Textbook Board: 


Hasan Askari Rizvi, Javed Iqbal and Ghulam Abid Khan, Mutalliyah-i Pakistan 
(‘Pakistan Studies’) for xth and xth classes (Lahore, 1992). Mutalliyah-i Pakistan 
(‘Pakistan Studies’) for Intermediate (Lahore, 1991). 


(c) History textbooks: 


Publications of the Oxford University Press, Karachi (ref: Oxford): 

J]. Husain, An Illustrated History of Pakistan, Books I and II (Karachi, 1981-83). 
Book III, dealing with the ‘modern’ period is forthcoming. The series is intended 
for Matriculation and Senior Cambridge examinations. 

S.F. Mahmud, A Concise History of Indo-Pakistan (Karachi, 1988). Intended for, 
‘secondary school and college level. A Junior History of Indo-Pakistan (third 
edition, Karachi, 1988); also used: K. Ali, A New History of Indo-Pakistan, 2 vols 
( Lahore, revised, 1979). 


(iii) Lextbooks written for the British National Curriculum 


For Key Stage 3 “Supplementary Unit’: ‘India from the Mughal Empire to the 
Coming of the British’: 

Paul Goalen, India: From Mughal Empire to British Raj (Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, 1992). 

Fiona Macdonald, Mughal and British India, 1526-1800 (Collins Educational, 
London, 1991). 


CHAPTER 10 


Imaging the Self at the Expense 
of the Other: Stereotypes in 


Juvenile Imperialist Fiction on India 


HELEN A. KANITKAR 


Perhaps you will say I should not take my ideas of the manners of the times from 
such trifling authors; but it is more truly to be found among them than from any 
historian: as they write merely to get money, they always fall into the notions that 

are most acceptable to the present taste. 
| Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, quoted from Colin Watson, 
Snobbery with Violence, London, 1987. 


Important writing, strange to say, rarely gives the exact flavour of its period; if it 
is successful it presents you with the soul of man, undated. Very minor literature, 
on the other hand, is the Baedeker of the soul, and will guide you through the 
curious relics, the tumbledown buildings, the flimsy palaces, the false pagodas, 
the distorted and fantastical and faery vistas which have cluttered the imagination 
of mankind at this or that brief period of its history. 
George Dangerfield, 
The Strange Death of Liberal England, London, 1970. 


This essay represents the first dipping of the toes into what presents it- 
self to the surprised paddler as not a minor puddle, but an ocean, the 
exploration of which will require the best of the British Library's navi- 
gational aids. The available material is enormous; I have restricted my 
research so far to only a small part of that relating to the Indian sub- 
continent, but the temptation to range more widely is hard to resist. 
The main interest of this study is the entertaining light literature to 
be found in such annuals as the Empire Annual for Boys, 1909-19 and 
story collections of the same genre, published at Christmas and intended 
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primarily as lively but morally instructive reading for middle and upper 
class boys attending major and minor English public and private schools, 
where ideals of manliness, sportsmanship and team spirit, uprightness of 
conduct and horror of effeminate behaviour were lauded. Many of these 
young men were destined for service to the Empire, either as army officers 
or government administrators, and numbers of them already had fathers 
or uncles serving abroad; thus tales which have as their heroes young men 
holidaying with relatives in India, Ceylon or Burma before going up to 
Oxford or Cambridge are not necessarily improbable. Experiences of such 
relatives told at first-hand reinforced the fictional adventure yarns, giving 
imaginary events a reality which also helped to validate the stereotypical 
value-judgments subliminally introduced. 

The ethos of this genre is the clubbable, ‘old-school-tie’, officers’ mess 
world, which is the background for many of the stories in these annuals 
and collections of adventure tales. The emphasis is on the masculine 
values of the late Victorian period and the early years of the twentieth 
century; a time when, as Gilmore has put it, ‘manhood was an artificial 
product coaxed by austere training and testing.’’ Itisin the historical and 
cultural specificities of these texts that their value for analysis of a 
developing and ultimately internalized attitude-determining value-sys- 
tem lies. Manhood was not a physical definition, but a social construct 
based on the ‘received notions’ of the social environmentand the age. To 
achieve it boys passed through the rite de passage of separation from home 
and the familiar, most particularly from their mothers’ care and influence; 
they passed into the charge of men unrelated to them, and had to suffer 
the dominance of older boys who were in authority; they had to ‘stand on 
their own feet’ and make their own way until the time came for them to 
exercise authority and some degree of monitored power in theirturn. The 
process aimed at making ‘big men oflittle boys’, as the Boy Scout manuals 
of the day put it. Often an actual test of courage, judgement and initiative 
was included in this ritual, and similar trials appear in the Empire Annual 
stories: a boy may have to stand up to the school bully, or, better still, 
rescue that unpleasant character from a dangerous situation, thus proving 
not only his bravery but his mature generosity of spirit as well. 

In the male socialization group, the club, the regimental dinner, or the 
boys’ boarding school were worlds which women either did not enter, or 
were only tolerated in out of necessity (as in the case of school matrons and 
maids; cleaners and kitchen staff), or by special invitation. Likewise in 
these boys’ stories, women characters seldom play a part, and, if they do 
appear, their role is circumscribed and used to help to define the hero 
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as bold, honourable and considerate to those weaker than himself—all 
qualities considered worthy of emulation. For example, women may be 
kidnapped by wild tribesmen, or carried away by a swift-flowing river, 
thus providing an excuse for a brave rescue; they are not actors; rather 
they are acted upon. The peripheral role of women in these adventure 
tales reflects the fact that their participation in the dangerous situations 
described above would be unlikely, even improper, in real life; in the same 
way patticipation of a decisive, outcome-determining type is rare for 
subjects of imperial rule in India. Women, members of the lower classes, 
and ‘natives’ are all almost incidental to the hub of the action. They may 
form an excuse for it, but it is not their role to determine the result. It is 
permissible, sometimes, for women to play a part in stories of an earlier 
historical period, so that their activities do not provide a contemporane- 
ous role-image threatening the masculinity of the early twentieth century. 
A growing interest in female company, which we might be pardoned for 
thinking a signal of transition from boyhood to manhood, was certainly 
nothing to boast of in 1911, or so it would seem from a description of the 


ideal reader of the Empire Annual for Boys published in that year’s volume: 


Were you to ask the ‘real, true boy’ {his favourite reading or author] you would 
get an amazing variety of replies. But . . . one and all would tell you they did not 
want any ‘loverot in theirtales. There is a kind of boy, however, who prefers love 
stories, and these ofa particularly sickly sentimental, and sometimes ‘nasty’ kind. 
But these immature and weedy youths are not true boys at all; rather they are of 
the kind of youth that can be seen, with pale and pimply face, sucking cigarette 
or cane-top, loafing about and ogling the girls, instead of joining in the sports of 
their more manly fellows.? 


This short paragraph builds up, through the choice of words and 
manner of expression, a stereotype of youthful character which is 
presented as admirable: the sportsman, who does not waste his time 
consorting with girls. There is a suggestion that such friendships are even 
dangerous; they may lead toa kind of carefully undefined nastiness, made 
all the more potentially disgusting through its non-definition and vague 
threat. Romantic day-dreaming, or even actual attachments to the 
opposite sex are designated as ‘rot’ and signs of immaturity; the severe and 
scornful condemnation suggests all-too-great an awareness of the grow- 
ing boy’s natural urge towards the company of girls, which must, at all 
costs, be controlled and discouraged if he is to be free to fulfil his duty to 
his country and its imperial ambitions. The young man interested in girls 
is given a negative image through the unpleasant adjectives used to des- 
cribe him: he is ‘pale’, ‘pimply’; his behaviour is babyish, as he ‘sucks’, not 
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‘smokes’, a cigarette; he is aimless as he ‘oats’ about, and is weak and 
cowardly as he merely ‘ogles’ girls, not having the courage or straightfor- 
wardness to speak to them in an honest, manly way. The upright, manly 
boy, on the other hand, was one who did not neglect physical fitness; he 
was to be seen enthusiastically sharing in sports activities, though he did 
not neglect his school work on that account. Mens sana in corpore sanowas 
the pattern set before him, and the games recommended were team sports 
which required qualities of leadership, working together and loyalty.’ 
Gender-determined role categorization meant that the segregation of 
boys’ activities was the norm, not only acceptable but encouraged. A 
similar categorizing of socio-economic activity on the basis of racial 
stereotyping occurs in these tales. That this type of stereotypical ideal had 
spread with the Empire, and become an internalized value at least among 
the Indian intellectual elite, can be seen from the letters sent by Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s father to his son while a student at Harrow. Motilal Nehru had 
firm ideas as to the way his son could acquire the attributes and personality 
of ‘a real man’: 


[ should like you very much to practise shooting as much as you can. It is one of 
the most necessary qualifications of a well educated man . . . what I was think- 
ing of was the practice of college games such as cricket .. . You can engage the 
services of a professional as some Harrow boys who can afford it sometimes 
do... The practice of riding is well worth keeping up and improving upon 
and I would not grudge you the expense it will involve. . . .4 


The Foreword to the firstvolume of the Empire Annual for Boys, published 
in 1909, was written by J.E.K. Studd, Captain of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity cricket XI in 1884; he could not have put the value of sport higher: “The 
bond of sport is one of the strongest and most far-reaching in the British 
race. It. . . is accepted as almost a hallmark of uprightness. To “play the 
game isconstantly quoted as the supreme standard of excellence.’® Three 
sporting values are worthy of cultivation in life: to aim high, never lose 
heart, and to help your neighbour. The sports that figure most frequently 
in these annuals, whether in factual articles or school stories, are cricket, 
rugby, and association football (which by 1913 was being termed ‘soccer’, 
but only ininverted commas). Volumes published during the First World 
War years stress military exploits and achievements of individual officers, 
who are represented as coming from a public-school/Oxbridge back- 
ground; they are ‘brave, noble fellows’ who have won ‘ grander and more 
lasting triumphs and more immortal renown than they ever won even on 
the international field at Twickenham, in the Test Match at Lord’s, on 
the river between Putney and Mortlake. . . . There was no hanging back 
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by these men, no “waiting to be fetched”.”® The loss, through death on 
the battlefield, to the traditional public school sports is mourned, with 
thanks to God for the example of “these true sons of the Universities’ 
(in this case Oxford and Cambridge), and it is worthy of note that a 
special, but none too flattering, reference is made to soccer (regarded 
as originating from, and popular among, working-class youth) in com- 
parison with rugby (thought of as a public-school game, and suitable 
training for those who must take on the responsibilities of future leader- 
ship): ‘Soccer football was late indeed in starting, compared with some 
other sports, when the call came.” Such a comment serves to underline 
the character-forming techniques of rugby as opposed to its less presti- 
gious counterpart, reinforcing any pre-existing class-based negative im- 
aging of active participants in the latter game. The emphasis on such team 
games and the way they are played at public schools and Oxbridge acts 
as yet another pointer to the intended readership of these books. Even 
pets do not escape the imposition of desirable qualities of personality; 
dogs are the most popular, because of examples of their faithfulness to 
their masters, their lively, sporty nature, and their courage in danger or 
crisis. It should not escape our notice that these are the very qualities 
demonstrated also by natives favourably represented in dealings with 
their imperial masters in these tales. 

During the late Victorian period, and continuing up to the First World 
War, a masculine concept of selfhood was presented to boys in England 
not only through formal teaching and moral instruction but also in the 
popular literature of the time. The individual self is a composite ego 
formed from both experience and formal education; the former is indi- 
vidually unique in its effects, the latter presents prevailing social values 
and beliefs from which judgements regarding the former may be made 
and internalized. Added to this individual self is the group self, an image 
of selfhood deriving from membership of a collective sanctioning and 
giving acceptance to common aims, mores, norms and traditions, suchas 
a family, community, or caste. Around this, again, is the national self, a 
commonalty unified by social practice, economic and political structure, 
history and tradition, a value system and consciousness of kind. Those 
unidentified with these categories of selfhood constitute the ‘other’; it is 
argued here thatthe identification of self does not develop only from intra- 
personality or intra-group activity, but from the confrontation and 
interaction with the ‘other’, and that the prestige and worthiness of the 
‘self is increased by comparison with an ‘other’ which is judged and 
represented as inferior in some way, or ways, according to a value-system 
meaningful to the ‘self’, be it individual, group, or national. “We define 
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ourselves by opposition to others’, as Edwin Ardener putsit; “Each culture 
inevitably generates its own perception of what is, either as dream or 
nightmare, its “other”.”* I would argue that the ‘received notions’ of the 
idealized masculine ‘sel? common to the late Victorian imperialist period 
and its immediately succeeding years were reinforced by the popular 
literature of the time, not least by those who, through tales of heroism in 
lands perceived as exotic, wild and uncivilized, prepared boyseager for the 
thrills of the unfamiliar and for their expected subsequent role as main- 
tainers and expanders of the Empire. Such implications are found not 
only in the lesser-known writers of the Empire Annualgenre; John Buchan 
in Prester John betrays the influence of boys’ adventure yarns, with their 
‘ageressive, arrogant and racist features” when he presents the white 
man’s role in Africa in the following terms: 


I knew then the meaning of the white man’s duty. He has to take all the risks. . . . 
That is the difference between white and black, the gift of responsibility, the 
power of being in a little way a king, and so long as we know and practise it, we 


will rule not in Africa alone but wherever there are dark men who live only for 
their bellies.!® 


A more paternalistic presentation appears in the Empire Annualof 1910, 
which presentsa story purporting to be bya mission schoolboy in Uganda, 
describing his daily life and the benefits the missionaries have brought. 
The tale is written by a white missionary, and though the images presented 
may seem to us worthy only of erasure, they are liberal in comparison with 
others of their time: 


Of course, we people are all black-skinned, and though we don’t look so nice as 
you do—at least, so we think—and we used to think God did not like us so much 
as He does you, or He would have given us white skins... In dress we envy 
you, for we think you look so much nicer than we do. Michael, one of our fel- 
lows, dressed up a little time ago in some borrowed things, and he looked so 
handsome. .. .!! 


Although these are a missionary’s words, their message is made more 
immediate and effective by being put into the mouth of a black African; 
he is made to present his own derogatory self-image, and his positive 
evaluation of people with white skins as the favoured of God. A white skin 
brings its own rewards in the form of handsomeness, smartness, and an 
inbuilt superiority and ability, while blackness cannot presume such 
virtues. The article is accompanied by two photographs of black boys, 
one in a long, white African dress (very elegant, too, it seems, to a late 
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twentieth-century eye, and ideally suited to the tall, slim build of the 
wearer), the other in the English public school summer uniform of the 
period: shorts, blazer, boater, knee-length socks and swagger-cane. His 
pose is artificial; he appears, and probably feels, stiff, awkward and un- 
comfortable, but the purpose of the photograph, we glean from the text, 
is to illustrate the smartness and practicality of the English school uniform 
as opposed to the sloppy ‘native’ dress. The article also tells us that the 
young African donned his costume only fora joke; the implication being 
chat it is ‘not for the likes of him’, and, wearing it, he is not to be taken 
seriously. 

That such representations of superiority were not confined to confron- 
tation with African peoples is shown abundantly throughout tales in the 
Empire Annual for Boys and novels of the same period; the paternalism or 
arrogance of the public-school trained white male vis-a-vis women, the 
lower classes generally and, in particular, any swarthy individual, is a 
constant self-image designed for emulation. A tale of Indian travel in the 
past is derogatory of Indians met along the way, accusing bearers of theft 
and desertion (even though the Sahib on this occasion had no funds 
available to pay them) and holding others up to ridicule: 


....1 bumped into a native rider, who was looking every way but the right 
one... The Hindu, terrified at having upset a Burrah Sahib (‘great master’), 
dismounted, lay down at full length, and began shovelling dust on his head with 
both hands, making such queer faces that I could scarcely help laughing.”” 


There is no suggestion that the white officer should have been looking 
where /ewas going, and there is no hint of understanding the style of the 
Hindu’s apology, viewed as deserving only of a reaction of scornfulamuse- 
ment. Again the mechanisms of mockery serve to derogate the customs 
of those who are to be dominated, helping to justify their subordinate 
position. Great care is taken to make sure that the title Burra Sahib is 
properly translated! The same story ends with a moral diktat on duty: 
‘when there is duty to be done, it’s not the thing for any man (and least 
of all for a soldier) to be too careful of his own life’. 

The nobility of the imperial Englishman contrasted with the servility 
and ignorance of ‘natives’ is also portrayed in novels of this period set in 
India. Eliza F. Pollard’s White Dove of Amritzir begins with a group of 
Sikhs almost worshipping a District Officer who has been sent to the 
Punjab to ‘rule’ them. They see him as a reincarnation of Guru Gobind 
Singh (or so we are invited to believe). This disgusts the District Officer, 
John Nicholson: 
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‘Kasan Singh, how dare you!’ . . . the speaker . . . looked down with an expres- 
sion of mingled anger and pity at a man crouching at his feet, muttering words 
in a strange tongue . . . he dragged himself to where the officer stood, and then 
prostrated himself on the ground... Nicholson exclaimed—'Faith! and it's 
more than a man who calls himself a Christian can stand!"” 


Kasan Singh is sentenced to three dozen lashes for his ‘blasphemy ’, a treat- 
ment which is presented as provoking even greater adulation from the 
Sikhs. Such an episode serves not only to illustrate the just government 
and true religious faith of the Officer, who will not take advantage of his 
position to enjoy adoration by the ‘natives’ who so highly regard him, but 
also the simple nature of Indian villagers, who will believe any tale and 
suffer any ill-treatment without standing up for their rights—even 
though, should they do so, it would be judged ‘mutiny’. The message to 
the readers is that these people need the good government that they 
cannot themselves provide, and that it is the English in India who have 
the morality, justice and honour to undertake this responsibility. 

The Empire Annual does not miss an opportunity to tell us of ‘one of 
India’s heroes’, Sir Herbert Edwardes, who sailed for Indiain 1840. Seven 
years later. he became Commissioner at Bannu, an area in arrears of 
revenue. A military operation proved successful, and shortly ‘the whole 
region was subjugated and reduced to peaceful submission, wholly by the 
personal influence of the British administrator . . . by showing kindness 
along with firmness he gained [the people's] respectand confidence . . . his 
frank, manly bearing gained their hearts, and they became devoted to the 
young Englishman.’* Later he was sent to the Punjab, where ‘the Sikhs 
were to be taught to manage their own affairs’. The story continues in the 
same vein, with Edwardes, through his trust in God, victorious in all 
campaigns and in bringing order and proper government to native states 
which had been full of oppression and injustice under their Indian rulers, 
who had not paid their annual tribute, being ‘perhaps unable to extract 
it from the people by oppression’.'* However, there is no suggestion of 
oppression by the foreign power which was demanding such tribute. 

It is the Englishman, often alone in an uncooperative, or actively hos- 
tile, environment, who nevertheless selflessly, and for no stated personal 
reward, brings order, good government, and a sense of fair play where, it 
would appear, such concepts were unknown before. Even boys are 
superior to the native inhabitants in this way. The 1914 volume of the 
Empire Annual for Boys has a story with the emotive title “The Famine 
Ghoul’, who turns out to be a Hindu grain merchant, repeatedly referred 
to as the Hindu’, who has locked up his stocks during a time of scarcity 
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until prices are forced up. Some Moslem beggars, claiming to be the 
descendants of rulers of the area, approach the veranda of one of the best 
bungalows of the plains, where the District Officer's son and his cousin 
are lounging one broiling afternoon. The revealing conversation that 
ensues is worth quoting fully: 


‘This isterrible, Dick!’ [Jack] exclaimed. ‘But what canwe do?’ ‘It must drive these 
poor beggars mad to see us sitting here in cool white and drinking tea, while 
they...” ‘The victims of famine! Yes, old man, it must be awful for them.’ 

(Jack throws a rupee to the beggars, who respond by saying that it is food 
they need, not cash, as prices of grain are soaring through the action of the mer- 
chants.) 

‘Oh, the brutes! .. . I never heard of anything so rotten. 

‘Government ought to have laws to stop such a thing,’ said Jack . . . ‘send 
alonga decent monsoon; that’s about all that would put things right. The natives 
live from hand to mouth; they never provide for hard times.’ 

‘Shall I call the boy for more tea?’ 

‘Ah well! I suppose it won't do any good to moan over other people's troubles. 
Hullo!’ and the speaker burst out laughing. ‘What has happened to my boy? He’s 
actually running!’ 

‘He’s coming homewards—to grub—in haste like a horse,’ remarked Dick 
sarcastically ... but the Hindu continued in his surprising exhibition.’ 


The servant is hurrying to tell his master that a merchant has been 
murdered in the bazaar by the starving people, and tells of threats to do 
the same to a big grain merchant nearby. Jack interrupts him sharply (it 
does not do to encourage gossip with servants): * “That'll do, Thumbao; 
you can go to your work.” He had suddenly risen, and there was a set look 
about his face that indicated no small purpose ruling him at the mo- 
ment.’!® The boys force the greedy merchant to sell his rice ata fair price, 
so saving his life, and preserving peace under the Raj. 

The whole tale indicates the spatial and cultural separation between the 
English in India, and their servants and ordinary villagers. The plight of 
the starving is of little real concern until violence is threatened, which will 
disruptordered European livesand undermine respect for their authority. 
The beggars are there to provide an opportunity for showing the alacrity 
and firmness with which even young English boys can act in a crisis to put 
‘native’ affairs in order; from the vantage point of their veranda they offer 
tea—and then simply ask their ‘boy’ to get some more for them. The 
servant is portrayed as a ludicrous figure; he is the stereotype of the lazy, 
clownlike ‘native’ which is often repeated in these tales, and is compared 
to an animal in the way the boys think he is hurrying home for his meal. 
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The relaxed manner of the boys instantly firms up when action is needed; 
the implication is that Indians cannot sort out disputes for themselves, or 
think far ahead to take precautions against what the future may hold— 
important matters have to be dealt with by a manly Englishman who can 
organize and direct the ‘new-caught, sullen peoples, half-devil and half- 
child’, as Kipling put it. 

Another tale of philanthropy towards the native population is “The 
Wreck of the Amherst’ (Empire Annual 1909). The ship, with European 
passengers, was hit by a storm in the Bay of Bengal, and wrecked, but 
the Bengali villagers fared much worse and begged to be taken aboard 
the remains of the ship; “We hauled them up and supplied them with food, 
the gratitude of the poor creatures for which was unbounded .. . the 
Government . . . took every means to supply the poor starving natives 
with rice till the water had subsided.’!? The implications here are that the 
Europeans, even in such a disaster, did not need assistance but were able 
to help others, while the natives had no resources to sustain them in an 
emergency, and had to rely on the charity of others, slotting them again 
into a position suitably subordinate, careless of their own welfare and that 
of others, and heedless of the future. How can such people be leftin charge 
of the governance of their country, with the responsibility for its future? 
This is the implication facing us here, an implication which is relevant in 
many quarters even today. 

Whatever the threatening situation, whatever the risks taken, it is 
nearly always the ‘native’ who is expendable in these tales, the best exem- 
plars among them losing their lives to save the colonial officers, their 
womenfolk or children. If a maneater attacks, it is an Indian servant who 
is taken; ifa trap is set for acrocodile, a village woman coming to the river 
is snatched; if a cobra gets into the District Officer's bungalow, a small 
Indian boy helping in the house is bitten; during a tiger-shoot a beater is 
savaged, never the visiting Colonel. Thus there is a hierarchy even among 
potential victims; and in this case, the colonial rulers benefit from being 
last on the list. Received notions of the period regarding the reflection of 
internal qualities in external appearance extend into these boys’ stories, 
and a hierarchy of racial groups according to a range of desirable/ 
undesirable national characteristics is apparent. There is immediate 
suspicion, usually justified, of anyone who does not look wholly Euro- 
pean; a story entitled "The Puttipore Rivals’ (Empire Annual for Boys, 
1912) about two motor car salesmen in India, has as its villain ‘a stout, 
dark-haired man’, with ‘evidently very little European blood in his 
veins’. Sure enough, later the truth is out, though the author does try to 
be generous in his judgement: “. . . his father was a Frenchman and his 
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mother a native. That, of course, is no reason why he should not be an 
honourable, decent fellow, but. . . there is not a bigger rogue than he in 
Puttipore.’”° So initial impressions are correct, after all. How differently 
drawn is his rival, a ‘smart young Scotsman’; others take the same mould, 
such as Sir Herbert Edwardes mentioned above, or another upright 
individual encountered while on holiday on a fishing expedition in 
Scotland: ‘a typical young Englishman, good-looking, brave, a keen 
sportsman... 

There are Indian ethnic groups which are treated with respect by the 
authors of this juvenile popular literature, among them the Sikhs, the 
tribesmen of the North-West Frontier, and the Gurkhas, who are seen as 
exemplifying familiar martial qualities of courage and respect for orderly 
discipline which are admired equally among the English in India. The 
Gurkhas are ‘brave to recklessness’, and ‘their wonderful dash, faithful- 
ness to their officers, and devotion to duty have won the admiration of the 
whole British Army’.”? That the Gurkhas helped British forces at the time 
of the Indian mutiny is acknowledged, as is their service during the First 
World War; nevertheless some condescending comments creep into the 
article. The Gurkhas have shown a ‘generous spirit of courtesy which was 
worthy of a more enlightened people’, and “They can hardly be called 
handsome even by their best friends’. Certainly the black and white illus- 
tration accompanying this account represents the Gurkhas most un- 
flatteringly; as they charge from their trenches their features are savagely 
simian, and they fearsomely brandish the dreaded £ukrz, the knife that 
is their favourite weapon. Judging from the condescending tone of much 
of this account of the Gurkhas, it seems improbable that their appearance 
is intended to represent a similarity to the powerful God Hanuman; it 
is much more likely to indicate an animal savagery in battle. 

To a degree the English male-self ideal of the imperialist period can be 
imaged profitably through comparison with approved qualities some- 
times to be found in the ‘other’. During a recent seminar Lionel Caplan, 
currently engaged in research on the Gurkhas, argued that the fine quali- 
ties of this ethnic group are those adjudged characteristic of the English 
public schoolboy of the Victorian and immediately post-Victorian 
period: they are loyal, quick to respond toacommand, brave and upright. 
Nevertheless, like schoolboys, they are still in need of direction; the 
schoolboy is destined to grow up and command in his turn, but the 
Gurkhas do not—their adulthood remains unrecognized, unacknowl- 
edged in the sense that they remain subject to the orders of British officers 
in order to achieve their best. 

Astory by David Ker” praises the selfless action ofa Beloochi chief loyal 
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to the British during the first Afghan War. He shows a military courage, 
skill and protectiveness towards the weak ‘that would be praised in an 
English army officer, as, hotly pursued by Afghan tribesmen, he leads the 
wife and young daughter of a British army colonel back to the fort where 
the Englishman was in command. As Ismail Beg, carrying the little girl 
and urging on her mother, crosses a rope bridge to safety, he is mortally 
wounded, and with a final huge effort cuts the ropes of the bridge so that 
the ‘cruel gang’ of Afghans falls into the ravine. Ismail Beg is buried with 
full military honours, though he, asa Muslim, might not have appreciated 
the wooden cross on his grave, engraved with the Christian text: ‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 
These acts of ritual acceptance by the British military are, in Ker’s view, 
the greatest acknowledgement of his courage that Ismail Beg could 
receive. Conformity to English ideals of honourable action is what is 
recognized and comprehended; these stories make little attempt to show 
of appreciate cultural values which, though unfamiliar, are equally valid 
and worthy. 

Missionaries often seem least likely to show regard for the way of life 
that surrounds them. They see themselves as there to challenge it, and to 
‘make real men’ of the boys put in their charge for an English education. 
A series of articles on a mission school in Kashmir” is a case in point. The 
writer first describes the Kashmiri capital in a markedly unsympathetic 
manner: ‘The inhabitants were crawling about, for people in the East are 
not asa rule fast walkers’ through their ‘dirty white city’ in the snow. The 
missionary notes and condemns much of what he sees, ‘which I had not 
dreamt of evenin nightmares’: people walking not abreast but one behind 
the other, according to age, gender, caste, wealth, etc. He has a vision of 
Srinagar of the future: ‘I saw knights-errant walking about these streets, 
not at the gentlemanly bullock pace, but young men of muscle and grit 
who had awakened from their lethargy and sleep of years to a life of activity 
and manliness’, no doubt as a result of his teaching ‘Christian principles 
and public school ideas to the boys and young men of Kashmir’. He is 
impressed by the work of his colleagues: “When I have seen these 
countrymen of mine... just doing their duty without fuss or noise, 
because they are just what they are, I thank God that I have been born a 
Christian and an Englishman’. Tyndale Biscoe, the missionary, is particu- 
larly scornful of the Brahmin boys who come to the school for education, 
claiming that they come only to get higher salaries later, not forany selfless 
motive, such as the adoption of Christianity: “We were in the school . . . 
There were 200 or more dirty Brahmin things squatting on the floor, 
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devouring with great keenness the wisdom of the West . . . these upper 
classes were slobbering over their English or maths. . . . These Brahmins 
in embryo were swinging backwards and forwards without ceasing, just 
like a metronome, yelling out their reading . . . pressing their dirty little 
fingers along the lines of the grease-bedaubed Persian or Sanskrit reading- 
book.’ The masters at the school are trying ‘to make budding bipeds into 
such men as we believe Almighty God wishes them to be’. There is much 
in the same vein; success stories are proudly told, in which Brahmin boys 
learn howto help others, regardless of status or caste, developing, through 
the missionaries’ influence, a generosity of spirit towards the elderly, 
women, beggars and animals. Again it is the accepted values of the 
Christian West that are held up for emulation; Englishmen must see 
themselves as having the God-given right, as well as the duty, to govern 
and control those unable to do so for themselves. 

The ‘consciousness of kind’, that binds those carrying a common 
experiential and linguistic heritage in their cultural baggage when in an 
alien environment, draws them into proximity with each other as they 
seek to re-establish the familiar and its values, and through these to 
strengthen their commitment to internalized aims. Leith-Ross, remem- 
bering her own responses to colonial Nigeria, personalizes the need to 
reassert constantly, through even such a seemingly minor signifier as the 
discipline of traditional dress, the values and aims that have brought the 
individual so far from home: ‘When you are alone, among thousands of 
unknown, unpredictable people . . . youneed to remember who youare, 
where you come from, what your standards are. A material discipline 
represents—and aids—a moral discipline.’ She reflects on the signifi- 
cance of a photograph of Englishmen and women in Nigeria, the men 
dressed with dignity, even down to collars and ties in the heat, the women 
in high-necked, long-sleeved summer frocks and hats: ‘one begins to 
understand how it was that such a handful of men could dominate the 
land.’25 B.V. Street also perceives the supportive function, of cultural 
baggage: ‘The emotional link is only with his own culture which he thus 
brings with him to the alien environment.”° Such personal links can serve 
to make the immediate surroundings more distant and less socially 
meaningful and sustaining than distant traditions and relationships, 
which are constantly renewed through sought-after contact with new 
arrivals from ‘home’, who are welcomed wherever found, and visited at 
whatever inconvenience if they are anywhere within contact. Kipling 
describes a group of cardplayers who regularly meet, even though their 
workin India keeps them widely scattered: “They ardently desired to meet, 
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as men without water desire to drink.’”’ In the stories of India that we have 
been considering here, a District Officer on his rounds is sure of welcome 
and hospitality from any scattered white missionary or planter, and the 
resthouses positioned throughout India proved centres of familiar social- 
izing for those in transit. Without a white companion, preferably from 
Britain or the old colonies or the USA, to rely upon for company, 
assistance and conversation from a common fund of experience, the 
Empire-sustainer was indeed ‘alone’, even if surrounded by hundreds of 
chattering, mobile, active, but brown, human beings. An engineer in one 
of Kipling’s tales (/7 Error) spends four years in an Indian village, during 
which time he is described as being ‘utterly alone’,”* while one of the 
cardplayers mentioned above in At the End of the Passage, riding to meet 
his weekend companions, claims ‘I’m altogether alone, y know’ among 
the Indians with whom he is working. Relationships bearing any sem- 
blance of equality of association between Europeans and Indiansare rarely 
found in this imperialist literature, especially that intended for young 
English readers, which has presented to them the manners and social 
codes which they will be expected to maintain and to which they should 
conform later. E.M. Forster’s Passage to India shows the progress of the 
friendship of the young Muslim doctor, Aziz, with the college principal, 
Fielding, and the strains itsuffers on social occasions and through the later 
accusation of Aziz, when he appears in court under suspicion of molesting 
Adela. In a passage at the end of the book Forster makes even the forces 
of nature, as well as man’s own constructs, divide the two men; it is as if 
their friendship goes against natural law as well as manmade custom. 
Their horses, as they accidentally touch, move sharply apart: 


But the horses didn’t want it—they swerved apart; the earth didn’t want it, 
sending up rocks through which the riders must pass single file; the temples, the 
tank, the jail, the palace, the birds, the carrion . . . they didn’t want it, they said 
in their hundred voices, ‘No, not yet’, and the sky said, ‘No, not there’. 


As Dr Aziz expands into a full, rounded character, the challenge to the 
mores of the period appears to be too much, and social interaction of 
equality splinters. The stereotyped Indian does not represent a challenge 
to the imperial setting; the stereotype, be it servant, soldier, peasant, 
priest, can be slotted into a story to perform the role ascribed to him/her 
without the fear of a commitment for or against the character by the 
reader, or any personal involvement. The very simplicity of the stereotypi- 
cal portrayal of character, without individuality of opinion or choice of 
action, makes it the more absorbable to a young reader intrigued by the 
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excitements of exotic adventure. The stark contrast between the stereo- 
typed native, loyal, simple, well-intentioned if slow-witted, obedient to 
orders, or, in contrast, scheming, greedy, false, selfish and dangerously 
unreliable, and the brave, morally upright, religious, honest and just 
English officer or administrator, shows without probability of confusion 
which character the young schoolboy reader is intended to identify with 
and take as his model. To emphasize this, real-life heroes write of their 
motivations and achievements in the first person, or their stories are told 
for them, admiringly and praisefully. 

A conviction of the unassailable superior rightness of the individual 
self-image, as well as that of the self-group, was essential to those main- 
taining and enlarging imperial power in India as elsewhere. Holding fast 
to a stereotypical self-ideal, in clear contrast to an equally incomplete and 
misleading mass stereotype of subject peoples, the English colonial 
governor, administrator, and army officer stepped forward holding firmly 
to Kipling’s promise: 


Yours is the eatth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my son! 


NotTES 


(The Empire Annual for Boys is abbreviated to EAB throughout] 
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Possessing the Earth: 
Geological Collections, Information 
and Education in India, 1800-1850 


ANDREW GROUT 


He who views only the produce ofhis own country may be said to inhabit asingle 
world; while those who see and consider the productions of other climes bring 
many worlds in review before them. Weare buton the borderland of knowledge; 
much remains hidden, reserved for far off generations, who will prosecute the 
examination of their Creator’s works in remote countries, and make many 
discoveries for the pleasure and convenience of life. Posterity will see its increasing 
museums and the knowledge of divine wisdom flourish together; and at the same 
time antiquities and history, the natural sciences, the practical sciences of the 
manual arts will be enriched... 


Linnaeus, Museum Adolphi Friderici Regis, 1754 


INTRODUCTION 


It is only recently that historians have come to recognize that studies of 
colonial natural history museums have more to contribute to the history 
of science, or to the history of imperialism, than simply cataloguing 
personalities and accumulations of objects, or even showing how such 
museums aided the construction of new scientific theories. Museums of 
natural history are, fundamentally, archives of objects, data bases and, 
effectively, ‘dictionaries’ of the kingdom of nature. But they also reflect 
the kingdom of men and women in their taxonomies, motivations, pur- 
poses, curatorship, acquisitions, management, and much more besides. 
Museums are, to use modern parlance, interactive institutions, respond- 
ing to political, cultural and scientific stimuli, and there is good reason 
to believe that they always were. The aim of this essay is to examine some 
aspects of this ‘interaction’ in the context of India. 
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What we need are studies that place such museums centrally within the 
politico-cultural contexts of imperialism and colonial science, and in the 
process transcend old fashioned institutional histories that failed to 
elucidate the motives and methods behind their establishment, mainte- 
nance, and agendas. Susan Sheets-Pyenson’s recent and generally admi- 
rable attempt to achieve this did not unfortunately examine the Indian 
situation and restricted its scope to the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Indeed, she dismisses Indian museums with the sweeping state- 
ment that, owing to cultural influences such as caste, poverty and illi- 
teracy, museums were ‘irrelevant to the vast majority of the populace’.' 
A charge of elitism may indeed be irrefutable, but the study of nineteenth- 
century Indian museums, and collections such as those gathered for the 
Great Exhibition in 1851, is important because they were very relevant 
to the production of a European image of India, and also to the processes 
inherent in the British objectification of India’s environment and the 
exploitation of its raw materials. Indeed, as storehouses of knowledge 
(however incomplete that knowledge was), from the late eighteenth- 
century onwards, collections and museums of geological objects played 
a major role in the gathering, analysis and dissemination of information 
about India. This occurred both within India and internationally, and 
remains true whether we consider the fledgling ‘cabinets of curiosities’ 
accumulated by gentlemanly amateurs of science, or the major collections 
amassed by government-financed institutions. 

The purpose of this essay is to examine the roles that the collections and 
museums played in the fields of information gathering and dissemination, 
and in education. As educational resources they were utilized for several 
ends, including the education of the British industrial entrepreneur, 
Company servants, and the Indian student. This then is partly a story 
about the development of scientific education in India, and about 
government and non-governmental institutional involvement in that 
enterprise. lam specifically interested in the purposesofsuch an education. 
Why, for instance, was geological education for Indian students consid- 
ered desirable? As informative research collections they functioned to 
service the needs of both applied economic and theoretical geology, but 
the focus here will be on information that had an economic or otherwise 
applied application, rather than on theoretical or ‘ornamental’ geology. 
As such this is a story intimately related to the Victorian concept of 
improvement’, the programme for which necessitated the development 
of India’s infrastructure, industries and manufactures. This economic 
and industrial aspect of India’s ‘improvement’ was of course seen as going 
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hand in hand with the raising of its inhabitants ‘moral’ state also. These 
two aspects of ‘improvement’ were also inextricably linked in the Victo- 
tian mind with the concept of what constituted ‘civilization’, advance- 
ment, and the progress of societies. Science and technology were thus 
commonly used as a gauge to assess any society’s level of civilization. 

The essay begins with a general discussion of the process of geological 
collection building in India and Britain. The establishment of Museums 
of Economic Geology (MEG) in Calcutta and elsewhere is then examined 
in some detail. Finally the contribution of Indian rocks and minerals to 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 will be reviewed. 


CABINETS AND COLLECTIONS IN 
BRITAIN AND INDIA 


The first museum to include substantial collections of Indian natural 
history specimens was actually called an ‘Oriental Repository’, and it was 
established at India House, London, in 1801, following representations 
made by the orientalist Charles Wilkins. His proposal delineated four 
main sections for the museum—a library, and ‘cabinets’ of natural pro- 
ductions, artificial productions, and miscellaneous articles.” However the 
bulk of his submission was devoted to a description of the natural pro- 
ductions—animal, vegetable and mineral—that might be collected. The 
raison détreof the mineral section was presented as being solely economic 
in character: 





The Mineral Productions will, in the first place, include specimens of the ores of 
all the metals and semi-metals of the East. . . the very curious species of steel 
which is known at Bombay by the name of bat, or coots [wootz] ... pit 
coal... bitumens and petroleums . . . It would be a curiosity to our chemists to 
see the saltpetre, and the fossil borax .. . There should also be a collection of 
precious stones, and of the various species of marble and alabaster . . . Particular 
attention should be paid to those stones, earths, and clays as might be useful in 
our manufactures.” 


This agenda reflected Wilkins’s experience in India as an influential 
member of the Asiatic Society. It was primarily a proposal for a metropoli- 
tan (London) collection founded upon the interests and concerns of 
Europeans on the periphery (Bengal). This tension between different 
interests, which sometimes dominated the discourse of colonial geology 
during this period, partly reflected the different geology of the subcon- 
tinent which necessitated different scientific agendas to those promoted 
in Britain and based on British geology. But it also reflected the growing 
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economic identity of the British in India with specifically Indian raw 
materials, the exploitation of which they increasingly saw as a key to their 
own self-reliance and standard of living—even to their self-identity and 
justification of the Empire. An example of this desire for a degree of 
economic and administrative self-reliance was Warren Hastings’ support 
for British copper mining in India, in a local attempt to provide badly 
needed coinage for the Bengal Presidency and in opposition to the policy 
of the East India Company.‘ Most of the materials in Wilkins’s list were, 
in fact, little or even unknown in Europe but were seen by the British in 
India as potential Indian exports and sources of both British and Indian 
prosperity. 

Of particular significance for the future development of an economic 
role for such museums was the fact that Warren Hastings, inrecommend- 
ing Wilkins’s plan to the Directors, utilized the phrase ‘a new and un- 
tried system intended for the purpose of ingrafting the science of India on 
the commercial persuits [sic] of the Company’.’ It could also be argued 
that this early promotion of the link between science and commerce 
was perhaps a tactic used to make an institution of unproven relevance to 
trade and manufacture agreeable to the commercially motivated Direc- 
tors. It was, perhaps, a way to promote gentlemanly theoretical science 
under the guise of applied science. This was certainly a tactic we find 
being used on other occasions also. But whatever the motivation, the 
Directors eventually approved the proposal and the museum was estab- 
lished at India House with Wilkins as its first Superintendent. 

In India the members of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta had, since the 
Society's inception, felt the need of a proper repository for specimens of 
natural history and antiquities. In 1808 they agreed to the formation of 
a museum but it failed to materialize, even though in the same year the 
appointment of a Committee to oversee the Society’s scientific research 
had been proposed by the educationalist David Hare. One of the main 
responsibilities of this Committee would include the co-ordination of a 
network of natural history collectors in the mofussil§ Again, in 1814, the 
botanist Nathaniel Wallich submitted a proposal to the Society’s Council 
pointing out the many advantages that would accrue from having a 
museum. "he Committee of Papers approved the proposal, and resolved 
that the collections should include, amongst other things, ‘implements of 
native art and manufacture . . . mineral or vegetable preparations pecu- 
liar to Eastern Pharmacy, ores of metals, native alloys of metals, minerals 
of every description’.” They also asserted the superiority of institutional 
collections over those of private individuals, which they denigrated: 
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No public repository yet exists to which the naturalist or scholar can refer, and 
the only sources of information, beyond verbal and often inaccurate description, 
have been found in the accidental accumulations of individuals, always difficult 
of access, of indiscriminate selection, temporary duration, and little utility.* 


The Society gratefully accepted Wallich’s offer to superintend the mu- 
seum and he donated a number of his own specimens to form a nucleus 
for the new natural history collections. The plan was publicly advertised 
in order to encourage further donations and these were acknowledged 
in the Asiatick Researches. The Museum was established in two clearly 
defined sections: one, encompassing archaeological, ethnological and 
technical artifacts to be supervised by the Librarian; the second, geological 
and zoological section, to be the responsibility of Wallich.? This delibe- 
rate bifurcation of knowledge and responsibility was a symptom of the 
increasing specialization in colonial, as well as metropolitan, science 
which had been foreshadowed by Hare’s stillborn proposal fora scientific 
Committee in 1808. It was also a recognition that no single curator could 
reasonably be expected to be sufficiently cognizant with such divergent 
fields of expertise.”® 

The lack ofa suitable repository for specimens in India before this time 
did not mean that collections were not made. It simply meant the 
continuation of that tradition of the “cabinet of curiosities’ treasured by 
eighteenth-century gentlemanly amateurs of science in Europe. A pan- 
Indian, though undoubtedly small, network of collectors clearly exist- 
ed by 1800, and, notwithstanding the comments of the Committee of 
Papers, it was integral and complementary to the more substantial 
international networks of specimen collecting." This Indian network 
included several of the ‘United Brothers’, Moravian missionary-natural- 
ists based at Tranquebar; William Petrie, a Member of the Madras 
Council; Benjamin Heyne, the Company’s Naturalist at Madras;'” and 
Colonel Kirkpatrick, a keen mineralogist in Bengal. Such names indicate 
the substantial semi-official and well-placed support for the growth of 
geological collections in India. 

The important collectors in the early nineteenth century included that 
indefatigable gatherer of information, surveyor Francis Buchanan, and 
the naturalist Major-General Thomas Hardwicke.'? Hardwicke in par- 
ticular maintained an exhaustive correspondence with collectors in North 
India, many of whom collected without any pretence of geological 
knowledge. Thomas Penson, for example, in sending rock specimens 
from Fatehgarh, proposed that one of the ‘curious stones . . . appears 
once to have been a wasp’s nest, or possibly a birds nest of some kind’, and 
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he confessed that ‘if you ask me which way, the strata of these stones run, 
you may as well ask me the nearest way to Pekin’!'* Others were rather 
more circumspect in admitting their lack of knowledge. It was this general 
level of ignorance of geology among the Company’s officers—reflecting 
as it did the very modest level of science education at most English schools 
at that time—that was one of the reasons that later prompted the Com- 
pany to introduce courses in geology at their Military Seminary at Addis- 
combe,” and to encourage geological museums in India. 

In India collecting and more comprehensive geological surveys often 
followed in the wake of territorial acquisition. Indeed, army officers with 
interests in geology were often present in the vanguard of conquering 
British forces. The examples of the murders of Adam Hotchkis, the first 
Company-funded mineral surveyor, in Bihar in 1781, and of seven of 
William Jameson’s geological surveying party at the hands of Afghan 
tribesmen during the first Anglo-Afghan War in 1841,'* underscore the 
dangers inherentin such work. But for many collectors those areas outside 
British control appeared to be the most enticing and promising, and 
individual explorers were prepared to go to extraordinary lengths in order 
to obtain geological information from them. Thomas Hutton, for 
example, set out in 1838 with the intent to examine and collect fossils 
from the head of the Spiti valley, but was told by the Ladakhi Governor 
of the fort at Dankhar that orders had been received from Ladakh to 
prevent his further progress. Undaunted Hutton threatened the Kiladur 
with violence from his better armed force, and after extracti ng provisions 
from him pressed on to the fossil grounds, at an altitude approaching 
5000 metres, where he made hiscollections for the Asiatic Society. He was 
later forced to admit that the fossils were not worth one quarter of the 
trouble they had caused him.? 

Personal cabinet collections, particularly in the hands of those collec- 
tors stationed in the mofussil, remained complementary to the emergent 
museums in India until well into the nineteenth century. There was an 
important measure of interaction between private and public collections 
in terms of mutual stimulation and supplementation. Such collections 
were often much more than private assemblages of geological curiosities 
of the sort that the Committee of Papers had dismissed so perfunctorily. 
Firstly, in the possession of a committed naturalist they constituted a 
research collection against which new specimens, collected on expeditions 
or acquired as gifts, could be compared. Many of the more serious 
collectors, by virtue of activities pursued through networks of correspon- 
dents, became well known within the fledgling scientific community in 
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India and made their collections available to visiting naturalists. An 
example will demonstrate this point. In 1821 the Surgeon and Himalayan 
geologist J.G. Gerard had collected fossil bivalves from the Spiti Valley 
and later sent specimens to the Reverend R. Everest, brother of the famous 
surveyor. Everest was only able to identify the specimens by comparing 
them with English fossils in the private collections of two other British 
geologists in Bengal.'* His identifications were subsequently published in 
the Asiatick Researches, thus disseminating the information to an inter- 
national audience.’ The information that such personal collections 
embodied was therefore, never strictly, or only, private, as it was com- 
monly made available to others and the resulting published papers were 
often collaborative efforts. 

Implicit in the concept of the mineral cabinet was the idea of territorial 
ownership and control, as the specimens, with their names and locations, 
represented the known geology, and indeed geography, of India. Spatially 
they represented that area under British sway or, if the collector was lucky 
enough, distant locations visited by intrepid explorers which it was 
thought might come under British control at some future date. The 
orientalist James Prinsep (1799-1840), whose work as a mineralogist in 
India has been largely overlooked by scholars, made this concept concrete 
when recommending the arrangement of specimens within their display 
cases ina manner replicating their spatial relations in nature. Forexample, 
a case of Himalayan specimens would be laid out from west to east, as they 
occurred in nature, with those collected from the highest altitude placed 
on the top shelf, and the others arranged on the lower shelves in the order 
of their area of location descending to the Gangetic Plain.”” John 
McClelland, a prominent member of the Asiatic Society, praised such 
an arrangement in ‘imitation of the simplicity of nature’.” Thus, in the 
words of Lynn Merrill, the cabinet became ‘the miniature world ...a 
domicile ruled by its benevolent collector’. The fact that many personal 
Indian ‘cabinets’ were subsequently acquired by institutional collections 
on the death or return to England of their owners can be seen asa reflection 
of the rise of the power of the institutions and the State to possess and 
control the ‘kingdom of nature’ that the personal cabinet once attempted 
to replicate. These institutions with their new, spacious buildings and 
display cases allowed the opportunity to construct the spatial relation- 
ships of specimens in a way that was not a practical proposition in the 
hands of individuals. The use of a spatial arrangement could therefore 
claim utility as its justification for, as one curator pointed out, it was one 
of the easiest ways of compiling a geological map.” 
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The peripatetic lifestyle of many collectors was certainly not suited to 
the storage or transport of large collections of specimens, and many were 
lost, damaged or dispersed. It wasin an effort to remedy this situation that 
the naturalist Benjamin Heyne wrote to Lord Clive, Governor of Madras, 
in April 1802, suggesting that a small natural history museum might be 
established by the Government in that Presidency. Texts and drawings 
were all very well, he wrote, but the researches of naturalists in India ‘still 
require in the eyes of the learned a positive proof only obtained by specimens 
[my emphasis].4 Here then visual evidence is being judged against other 
forms of perception and is not found to be wanting; it is regarded sim- 
ply as an alternative or supplementary way of knowing the object. This 
became a major theme in, and justification for, the development of 
geological museums in India. Heyne felt that the only way in which the 
British could become better acquainted with the mineral resources and 
manufactures of India was by the formation of such museums. Clive 
agreed, set two rooms of the Government Garden House aside for the 
purpose, and appointed Heyne Superintendent and Botanist and Natu- 
ralist to the Company at Madras.” Short lived as it was, this appears to 
have been the first colonial natural history museum in India. 

Elsewhere, the Literary Society of Bombay accepted Captain Basil 
Hall’s mineral collection as a nucleus for its new museum in 1815,”° and 
at Madras the Literary Society began accumulating geological specimens 
in 1819 with the purchase of one large collection and the donation of 
others.” The first public museum at Madras was the Central Museum, 
which incorporated the small collections of the Madras Literary Society, 
and opened at the College of Fort St. George in 1851, significantly the 
year of the Great Exhibition at the Crystal Palace in London.” 

In Britain there was a rapid growth in the number of institutions vying 
to acquire geological specimens from India and elsewhere in the East 
Indies. Apart from the museum at India House, these included the 
Geological Society of London, the Society of Arts, the Royal Institution, 
the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, the Ashmolean Society, the 
museum of Oxford University, and the Edinburgh University Museum 
under the charge of the geologist Robert Jameson.” Foreign institutions 
receiving samples from the Asiatic Society included the Société Géologique 
de Paris, the University of Christiana, the Geological Society of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel phia.* In addition 
most, if not all, of the major geologists of the period had their own 
personal collections which they were keen to augment with specimens 
from India. 
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Despite Company patronage, the natural history collections at India 
House remained rather small, secondary attractions until the augmenta- 
tion of the collections with exhibits transferred from the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 and the Paris International Exhibition in 1855. In 1826, the 
Quarterly Review was prompted to complain that the Museum’s scientific 
collections were disappointingly incommensurate with the power and 
influence of the Company, and that the Museum surely had the potential 
to be pre-eminent in Europe, displaying ‘the prodigious power of 
commerce, when animated with a liberal and enlightened spirit, in 
affording patronage to science’.* Despite such criticisms, the museum, 
the ‘precious stuff and stones’ of Dickens’s Dombey and Son,” proved so 
popular with the general public that a debate ensued over whether access 
should be restricted. It clearly constituted a repository of information 
about India which was very firmly in the public domain. For the 
Company itself the Museum was perhaps as much an exercise in public 
relations as a repository of commercially relevant information. In fact 
there is little evidence of any direct commercial or industrial use being 
made of the information held by the museum. It seems clear that the 
Company felt the need to demonstrate their support for natural history, 
and the sciences generally, for political reasons; the acquired information 
and its public display reflected positively on the status of the Company 
as much more than simply a commercial trading company. It was part of 
their effort to justify their activities in India; it was a symbol of their 
‘civilizing’ influence. And undoubtedly public opinion was worth culti- 
vating in the years leading up to the Charter renewals in 1813 and 1833. 

The fact that as early as 1815 there were so many individuals and 
museums, both within India and in Britain, competing for the donation 
of privately collected specimens and the attention of foreign correspon- 
dents, undoubtedly created a certain tension in the collection networks. 
When Sir Edward Ryan, the diligent President of the Asiatic Society, 
appealed to the Directors for funds for the museum, he acknowledged this 
competition for specimens and pointed out the reason for the Society's 
failure to acquire a larger proportion of them: 


... specimens of natural history, of mineralogy, and geology, have flowed in 
faster than they could be accommodated, and the too little attention they have 
received has alone prevented similar presentations from being much more 
numerous; for it is reasonable to suppose that of the stores continually dispatched 
to England or the Continent, the Society would have received a larger share, had 
it done proper honour to what it has received.” 


But many specimens for the Asiatic Society’s museum did flow in on a 
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regular basis. They came, of course, from many parts of India, but also 
from the wider East Indies, China, Australia, the Cape, the Persian Gulf, 
and Central Asia—indeed from all thoseareas falling within the Company’s 
sphere of influence. Some came from north and south America, areas 
arguably outside the Company’s sphere of influence but which fell within 
the Society’s scientific research network and within the sphere of trading 
of private merchants. It must also be remembered that this became a two 
way flow of information and specimens. Thus the Society had by the early 
nineteenth century become a focus, a centre of activity and calculation, 
for geologist-collectors working in far flung corners of the globe. It was 
as a result of such activity that the Society gained international prestige, 
both collectively and individually for its members. 

But as Ryan’s comments quoted above indicate, much was amiss with 
the management of the natural history collections at the Society, particu- 
larly the geological and palaeontological ones. Although specimens had 
been received virtually since the Society’s inception it was only from 1814, 
following Wallich’s appointment, that there was any real sense of curator- 
ship. And even from this time the volume of specimens donated had far 
exceeded the meagre facilities for their proper storage, let alone their 
public display and documentation. Despite the efforts made by succeed- 
ing curators to counter the ‘sad delapidation’ of the collections, the 
palaeontologist Hugh Falconer felt obliged to express his exasperation 
with the state of the Society’s substantial and crucially important fossil 
vertebrate collection which he catalogued in 1859: 


. .. no language can exceed the appalling confusion, disorder and delapidation 
in which they were found . . . huddled together in heaps, distributed over various 
rooms on the ground floor, and in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, without 
a label or mark of any kind whatsoever to indicate whence they came! Many 
valuable specimens that had been presented to the Society were lost; . . . the 
Asiatic Society has broken faith with every donor from whom it ever received 
Indian Fossil collections, by the signal neglect with which it treated the specimens 
after they were once housed within its walls. But this was not all. There is a pile 
of rubbish in the yard, known by a whimsical name, consisting of ejected 
materials, such as discarded rock specimens, broken corals, etc. It was the practice 
apparently, to pitch or sweep out fossil bones upon this heap. Colonel Baker one 
day disentombed from it an important portion of a valuable and cherished 
Dadoopoor specimen and fitted it to the original mass.* 


The many curators were often blamed for this sad state of affairs, but 
in their defence it could be argued that the problem was simply one of 
inadequate funding. Much of the debate of the 1830s regarding funding 
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priorities, and indeed the status of the museum, and hence of the Society, 
centred around the requirement to fund fundamental, non-economic, 
geological research, in particular to house and publish the substantial and 
extremely important collections of fossil vertebrate remains discovered in 
northern India from 1831 onwards.* Throughout the 1830s the publi- 
cation of these exciting discoveries was given priority over the mainte- 
nance of the specimens in the museum—a circumstance leading to 
Falconer’s lament quoted above. In fact, as a scientific institution the 
Society had always made its publications, first the Transactions, and 
then from 1832 also the Journal, the priority for claims upon its limited 
budget. Without a substantially increased level of state support this 
situation was unlikely to improve. 

But the Company was unlikely to provide more funds unless they could 
be convinced that it was to their own advantage. Several strategies were 
developed by the Society’s members in an attempt to achieve this. They 
involved the promotion of the museum as an international centre of 
research and acquisition, an appeal to patriotism, and the use of not so 
subtle international comparisons that would reflect badly on the Com- 
pany, and indirectly on the British government.* In particular they 
played upon the responsibilities, moral, economic and physical, of the 
Company in India, an argument later characterized by George Brown 
Goode’s famous statement that ‘the degree of civilization to which any 
nation, city or province has attained is best shown by the character of its 
public museums and the liberality with which they are maintained’.”” It 
wasa belief that had a long antecedence in British India. J. I’. Pearson, one 
of the Society’s curators, claimed thatit was only by adequate funding that 
the Society 


_,. should soon be able to wipe off the reproach so repeatedly and justly thrown 
upon the name of Englishmen in the East—of leaving to distant nations the task 
and the honour of gleaning in our own field the treasures of natural history, which 
we ourselves are indifferent and too ignorant to reap.” 


Pressure on the Company to increase its support for natural history in 
India also came from other sources. In 1826 the Quarterly Review had 
commented on the relative inactivity of British natural historians in ‘our 
eastern possessions’, and lamented the fact that in many cases they 
had even allowed their discoveries to be first published ‘in the works 
of foreigners’? The theme was taken up by J.D. Herbert, editor of the 
Gleanings in Science, who in 1829 wrote that if the British failed to 
investigate the geology of India, or as he curiously putit ‘to gather the rich 
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harvest ripening under our hands’, there were plenty of others who would 
step in and steal the glory of international scientific discovery. He 
specifically referred to the French, ‘so zealous in making new acquisi- 
tions’, and, by inference, the newly arrived naturalist Victor Jacquemont, 
who Herbert feared would ‘carry off many of the triumphs which ought 
to have been ours long ago’.*° It was the hope of more than one curator 
that the Society’s museum would soon ‘vie with the various noble institu- 
tions on the European continent, and at the same ume [be] worthy of this 
so-called City of Palaces’.*! There was obviously an element of patriotic 
rivalry in all this, a rivalry that was particularly directed towards the 
French, who had consistently provided a much higher level of State 
support for natural history museums and scientific expeditions than the 
British had. 

Such statements also clearly demonstrate the way in which museums 
were seen as exemplifying a high level of ‘civilization’, a level that Europe 
was believed evidently to have reached but which could also be attained 
in India. The establishment of geological museums alone, of course, 
would not achieve this transcendent civilizing influence, but the judicious 
use of the collections for the purpose of disseminating information on 
applied economic geology was seen as an important mechanism by which 
‘civilization’ might be introduced to India. This was to be a civilization 
based firmly upon material progress, as exemplified by a developed trade 
and manufacturing infrastructure, and especially by public works. This 
was to be Zmprovement—that great Victorian catchword. 


MUSEUMS OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 


It was in an attempt to foster such ‘improvement’ that the Museum of 
Economic Geology (MEG) was established in Calcutta in 1841. It was a 
significant step because it was a clear statement by the East India Com- 
pany, and their Government in India, that they believed that such 
museums, devoted to applied geology, were integral to the process of 
commercial and industrial development. Yet, as was commonly the case 
in the early development of geology in India, this was not in fact a 
government initiative; rather it was the result of the dogged enthusiasm 
of one individual, Captain George Borlase Tremenheere of the Bengal 
Engineers (1809-1896). Tremenheere was an ‘amateur’ geologist, 
learning his science as a cadet at Addiscombe and through his family’s 
contacts with the Cornish mining industry. Whilst on furlough in Britain 
from 1837 to 1840 he continued his researches into chemistry, geology, 
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mining and steam machinery, gaining in the process various certificates 
which he presented to the Company as proof of his diligence. He also 
made contact with Henry De la Beche, founder of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain, and one of the most influential of the early Victorian 
scientists.“4 With the aid of state support De la Beche had established a 
small MEG in London in 1835 which had the stated purpose of building 
a national collection ‘containing specimens of the various mineral 
substances used for roads, in constructing public works or buildings, 
employed for useful purposes, or from which useful metals are ex- 
tracted’. Of particular relevance to British mining enterprises in India 
was De la Beche’s claim that ‘those who wish to consult it will have a body 
of information presented to them, which may enable them to understand 
the proper conditions under which mining should be attempted in 
various distant parts of the British Empire’. 

Tremenheere was obviously inspired by this museum, and wrote to De 
la Beche in an attempt to solicit his help in establishing a museum along 
similar lines in India. Dela Beche replied positively, offering to supply him 
with duplicate specimens and up to date information on the geology and 
exploitation of European economic resources, which, he claimed, ‘could 
not fail materially to advance a knowledge of and develop the mineral 
resources of that portion of the British possessions [i.e. India]’.*” From its 
inception therefore the Museum was concerned with not just specimen 
collections, but with information too. De la Beche’s support for 
Tremenheere’s scheme was also self-interested for he foresaw a fruitful 
exchange of specimens and information between the Museums in London 
and India. 

In January 1840 Tremenheere applied to the Court of Directors for 
their support for his plan, stressing the twin purposes of such an 
institution as, firstly, the collection together in one place of the otherwise 
scattered geological znformation, and secondly, the use of specimens and 
displays for the instruction of an unspecified public. The particular 
advantages of the museum would be, he thought, a reference collection 
of specimens with which to compare specimens collected in India, the 
interchange of information with the museum in London, and the 
scientific examination of the soils of India which would inevitably lead to 
agricultural improvements. The prospects for agricultural develop- 
ment, in particular, were likely to have been one of the main reasons which 
led both the Directors and the Board of Control to approve the plan. Thus 
the Directors approving the ‘considerable practical advantage’ of the 
establishment ofa museum,” the Asiatic Society agreeing to provide the 
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requisite accommodation, and the support of Governor-General Lord 
Auckland having being gained, Tremenheefe returned to India, trium- 
phant, in late 1840. 

The nucleus of the new collection consisted of the specimens 
Tremenheere brought with him, to be augmented later by others sent out 
via the MEG in London,” and specimens from the Asiatic Society’s own 
collections. Auckland, typically taking a close interest in the develop- 
ment of geology in India, felt sure that with the Director’s support and 
with the prestigious name of the Asiatic Society behind it the new 
MEG would flourish.’ At this point the Government was forced to 
appreciate just how dependent they were on the good auspices of the 
Society to house and manage such an institution. In the absence of any 
State infrastructure for scientific research the Government was reliant 
upon the Society for virtually all local expertise. De la Beche had once 
cautioned against such reliance, believing that the resources of a mere 
‘society’ were insufficient to carry out the objectives of such a museum. 
The ongoing problems of insufficient funding for the curatorship of 
the collections at the Asiatic Society appears to have vindicated De la 
Beche’s view. However, the Society itself refused to publically acknowl- 
edge this reality until 1856, when a Committee reporting on the Society’s 
finances concluded that the support of their museum of natural history 
‘on a scale commensurate with the requirements of science in the metro- 
polis of British India is beyond the means of the Asiatic Society, or of 
any private association’. 

Auckland also instructed the Military Board to circulate the objects 
and desiderata of the Museum to the Executive Officers of Public Works 
and Roads, in the hope that they would contribute sets of specimens to 
the Museum.™ This achieved some success, and he assured Tremenheere, 
that ‘no branch of physiology or of antiquarian or scientific research is 
without its interest to the Government and to your Honourable Court’. 
On his arrival back in Calcutta, Tremenheere was appointed Superinten- 
dentof the Tenasserim Division where Aucklandand the Directors hoped 
he would put his geological knowledge to good use, developing the 
Division's natural resources and collecting samples for the MEG in 
Calcutta and the Company’s India House Museum.» 

Apart from forming a collection of rocks and minerals at the MEG, the 
Directors asked that a curator with adequate knowledge of chemistry 
should be appointed to allow him to perform analyses of ore and soil 
samples. Indeed a laboratory was seen as a most necessary adjunct to such 
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a museum by all concerned.” But for whose benefit were these specimens 
to be collected and analysed? De la Beche had made it clear that his 
museum existed to make information available to the public, though 
during the early years of both the London and Calcutta MEG’s the 
‘public’ meant, in effect, members of either the scientific or the commer- 
cial and industrial communities, and not the lay, general public. 

Henry Piddington, the newly appointed Curator of the Calcutta 
MEG, stated that the raison détre of his museum was to educate the 
‘student’ and to guide the ‘speculator’ in India. The Museum was seen, 
as he put it, as standing at the interface of, and mediating between, the 
worlds of the ‘purely scientific geologist and the merchant, the miner, the 
farmer, the manufacturer, and the builder’.” This was the first of the three 
information/education interfaces to be examined here. It was also an 
attempt to educate and guide the private speculators so that they might 
avoid the substantial losses of money and the waste of time which had 
attended many previous investments in India. Not that India was alone 
in such cases. Sir Roderick Murchison once claimed that the amount of 
money wasted in pointless surveys and borings for coal in various 
countries of the world ‘would be sufficient to effect a geological exami- 
nation of the whole surface of the globe’. De la Beche expressed similar 
sentiments.”* One of the problems was that mistakes were repeated owing 
to a lack of transmitted information. For example, a report detailing the 
failure of a mining enterprise in one location may not have been available 
to another entrepreneur working on a similar operation in a different 
place or time. 

Dedication of applied science to the Victorian concept of ‘improve- 
ment’ was the Museum’s ideal; it was a design to make the fruits of science 
available for the public benefit. But there were also perhaps hidden 
agenda, based on an undercurrent of incipient colonization. This found 
occasional expression in the writings of Europeans, particularly those 
stationed in and around the newly established hill stations such as 
Darjeeling. They hoped that the activities of institutions such as the MEG 
would encourage the exploitation of local mineral resources, a necessary 
and welcome development if, as they hoped, there was to be an extensive 
influx of European colonizers to such areas.” But such enthusiasm 
underestimated the Company’s deep concerns about security, legality and 
control, all of which would, the Company felt, be threatened by coloni- 
zation. The last thing they wanted in India was some kind of uncontrol- 


lable gold rush. <_ 
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An Educational Role P 

Whatever the motives for its establishment, this Museum, unlike that of 
the Asiatic Society, was definitely not intended to be a collection to 
illustrate geological theory, nor was it a museum of entertainment. 
Piddington made it quite clear that he considered it to be a “Museum of 
Instruction’, and the exhibits would be selected and displayed accord- 
ingly. Piddington’s proposed arrangement of the minerals was based on 
both economic end-use and spatial criteria, with each class, for example 
coal, iron ores, tin ores, etc., being subdivided into four separate geo- 
graphical areas of origin, viz. English, Indian and Asiatic, Foreign 
European, and American.” Africa was to be excluded, as it also was from 
the Asiatic Society’s museum, the Directors holding that Africa lay-out 
with India’s scientific ‘network’ and that specimens from there were more 
appropriate for a European museum.*! Specimens from Australasia were 
probably included in the Asian group. 

On the subject of the formal education of ‘students’ Piddington took 
his lead from the policy of the MEG in London, where the two assistant 
curators occasionally took on pupils, and where De la Beche had stated 
that it was 


considered a great object to teach as much as possible by aid of the establish ment, 
its collections of mineral and mineralogical specimens, models, &c., being freely 
employed for the purpose, and not intended for mere show, though eventually 
the public will be admitted to view them gratuitously in the same manner as the 
collections of the British Museum are exhibited. 


Attempts to introduce Western scientific education into India had 
become increasingly fashionable during the previous decade. Macaulay’s 
‘Minute’ and Bentinck’s ‘Resolution’ of 1835 had both stressed the 
importance of introducing Western science to India via an educational 
system utilizing the English language as its medium. This advocacy 
gained powerful support from virtually all sectors of European opinion— 
from ‘Anglicists’ and ‘improvers’ such as Charles Trevelyan and Lord 
Auckland (a vigorous defender of his predecessor Bentinck’s progressive 
policy initiatives); missionaries like Alexander Duffand John Wilson; and 
orientalists’ such as H.H. Wilson and John Tytler. The teaching of 
geology as a separate subject seems to have started first at Elphinstone 
College in Bombay, where an unidentified wealthy Indian donated 
Rs 200,000 to establish three new professorships, one of which was to be 
in geology, chemistry and botany.“ By 1841 Alexander Duff was giving 


lectures on the potent combination of geology and steam navigation at 
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the General Assembly’s College in Calcutta.® Ultimately, of course, Duff 
hoped that conversion to Christianity would be the result of such 
education, but, as Michael Adas has pointed out, Duff thought that 
teaching the ‘truths of Western science and history, not Christian reve- 
lation’ was the most effective means of accomplishing this.®° It was to 
be conversion to Christianity by means of scientific improvement’. 

An obvious example of the official patronage of Western science 
education in the context of higher education was the establishment of the 
Calcutta Medical College in 1835. Perhaps as a legacy of the Scottish 
enlightenment, medical faculties were still viewed as an intellectual 
repository of the other physical, life, and environmental sciences. Indeed 
the first Chair of engineering and the natural sciences in India was estab- 
lished at the Medical College in 1844.’ The first government financed 
chair in geology alone was not to be established until 1854, although 
moves had been under way at the Asiatic Society and elsewhere to intro- 
duce a limited practical geological education in India over fifteen years 
before this. 

As Piddington and others recognized, the teaching of geology in India 
up to this point had generally been non-practical in nature and necessarily 
restricted by the available literature, such as that distributed by the book 
societies. But geology is a priori, a field and laboratory science that is 
impossible to teach solely from books. Sir Edward Ryan was aware of the 
role of museums in Europe as practical educational institutions of science 
and had used this justification in his appeal to Governor General Lord 
Auckland for financial support for the Society’s museum in 1837: 


A national museum is indeed throughout Europe become an essential engine of 
education, instructive alike to the uninformed who admires the wonders of nature 
through the eye alone, and to the refined student who secks in these repositories 
what it would be quite out of his power to procure with his own means. . . the 
means of education in the natural sciences would be improved or rather created 
by the formation ofa museum, the superintendent of which would always be able 
to devote a portion of his time to demonstrations and lectures . . .” 


In his reply Auckland acknowledged the validity of the Society's claim on 
government money, and clearly felt personally sympathetic, noting in 
particular ‘the spirit of literary and scientific research which it is desired 
to excite and encourage amongst the native youth of India’.”’ Bur still he 
felt obliged to refer the decision to the Court of Directors. The issue 
dragged on, though limited financial support was finally approved.” But 
it took the establishment of the Calcutta MEG, under the curatorship 
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of Piddington, for the educational role of museums in India to come on 
the agenda seriously. In 1840 Piddington wrote that if a similar educa- 
tional element to that which operated at the MEG in London could be 
instituted in Calcutta 


it would afford the best means of imparting instruction in these subjects, both by 
lecture and manipulation, to youths of the medical school, or others who might 
eventually be attached to Executive Engineers, or to Collectors of Revenue; 
serving thus as an efficient medium of communication between such function- 
aries and the natives on matters tending to develop the natural resources of the 
country.” 


Here then were two further information-education interfaces that might 
be facilitated by the MEG; the first between the MEG and officers of the 
Government, and the second between the MEG and young Indian 
medical students. One of the ways in which Piddington thought he might 
effect the latter was to compile sets of mineral and rock specimens, made 
up from duplicates of the MEG’s collections, for donation to the Hindu, 
Medical and other schools in Bengal for use as educational aids.”* 

On the other hand, Tremenheere’s particular concern was more 
utilitarian as he pondered over how the ‘inventory’ of India’s geological 
resources should be carried out and the mineral collections be built up. 
He had, like Piddington, foreseen the possibility of using the collections 
for the instruction of Indian students, in the expectation that they might 
eventually be employed as assistant mineral surveyors throughout the 
rapidly extending British territories.”? The compilation of any reasonably 
comprehensive mineral ‘inventory’”® of the country was increasingly seen 
as being beyond the capability of the small band of British geologists in 
the field who were often compromised in their geological activities by 
their official duties. As in other aspects of the European ‘discovery’ of 
India, the use of Indian intermediaries and informants was an increasingly 
recognized necessity (as Chris Bayly’s paper in the current volume makes 
clear). Knowledge had always been sought from local Indian informants, 
and the employment of Indians to help in collecting minerals and report 
on their location had precedents dating back to the previous century. But, 
by the 1830s, Indians were being unofficially employed on a much wider 
scale and in a more organized way than ever before. 

The first well documented account of an Indian undertaking such 
work was of Trimal Rao, a Brahmin student from Darwar, who had 
studied under the well known missionary and educationalist John Wilson 
at Bombay. Wilson was an ardent naturalist and had been giving weekly 
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lectures on natural history at the General Assembly’s College to the 
general public as early as 1837.” Evidently having been inspired by his 
mentor, Trimal Rao set offin 1839 to undertake a mineral reconnaissance 
of the Kupput-gode range of hills in the Southern Maratha country. The 
trip was deemed a great success as T'rimal Rao was credited with having 
brought the existence of the gold tract of the area to the attention of the 
Government. Trimal Rao subsequently sent four other men to the hills 
to collect further specimens, which he forwarded to Wilson for depositing 
in the museum of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society: It 
was in such a way that some of the Indian élite students with a pro- 
Western science bias gained access to a Western cultural space. But their 
options for action within this space still remained severely limited. 

In that same year, in Calcutta, the surgeon-geologist John McClelland 
(1800-83) suggested the employment of Indian geological collectors by 
the Asiatic Society’s museum. He proposed the training of two such 
collectors, to be placed under the supervision of a well-educated student 
from one of the city’s public schools, specifically one from the Calcutta 
Seminary.”? However there is no record of this proposal being imple- 
mented. 

In 1840, when Captain Drummond made a reconnaissance of the 
mineral resources and mines of Northern Afghanistan in the wake of 
British expansion into that territory, he found it necessary to train and 
direct a network of local Afghan mineral collectors. It was, as he said, the 
only way to cover the ground and assess the resources of the country: 


The exciting [of] a spirit of inquiry in this way, although it has been expensive 
to myself, is by far the most expeditious method of enabling one to arrivé ulti- 
mately at a general knowledge of what the country may possess . . . Nothing 
can exceed the avidity with which the Afghans enter upon what to them is so 
novel a pursuit; and the laborious, and ardent manner in which they traverse 
the most rugged rocks, and most unfrequented places, when stimulated by an 
appeal to their interests.” 

On his appointment to Tenasserim, Tremenheere requested that two 
students from the Calcutta Medical College be appointed to help him in 
his geological surveys, But surprisingly, perhaps in view of his positive 
stance on Indian education generally, Auckland turned him down, partly 
on grounds of expense, but also because he did not think that such work 
was really compatible with the objectives of the Medical College.*' Yet, 
three years later Auckland had apparently undergone a change of mind 
as we find him writing to the famous English geologist Charles Lyell, who 
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was then contemplating a trip to India, stating that the appointment of 
three or four Indian students of the college to accompany Lyell would give 
him ‘great pleasure’.*? However, in the event Lyell never went to India. 

Despite Calcutta’s prominence as an educational and scientific centre, 
it was not the only city to figure in the new initiatives for the promotion 
of geological education. A proposal for a Museum of Economic Geology 
for the North-Western Provinces, to be established in Agra, had been put 
forward in 1841.83 It took four years to bring the plan to fruition, but the 
Museum was eventually established, under the auspices of the Local 
Committee of Education, at Agra College. Characteristically, the aim of 
the Museum was stated by the Committee to be the ‘ascertainment and 
development’ of the Provinces’ mineral resources, though couched in 
terms of the education of Indian students. Even here the Asiatic Society 
had a role to play as they provided duplicate specimens from the MEG in 
Calcutta.*4 The Agra Museum flourished under the superintendence of 
J. Middleton but the extent to which it contributed to geological edu- 
cation appears to have been limited. Writing ten years later, Middleton 
admitted that although a good collection had indeed been built, through 
donations from the local Indian as well as European communities, the 
elementary course of lectures in economic geology which he had hoped 
to have instituted at the College had failed to materialize.* Lastly, we also 
know that the Grant Medical College in Bombay possessed its own 
mineralogical and geological collection, used as an aid in the teaching of 
telluric materia medica.*® 

A second important function of the MEG in Calcutta, studiously 
promoted by Piddington, was that of gathering together the vast amount 
of textual information relating to geology in India which had been 
accumulating in scattered locations since the late eighteenth century. 
Again Ryan had anticipated such a role for the Asiatic Society's museum 
in his petition to the Governmentin 1837. Alluding to the many scientific 
expeditions that were beginning to be ordered by the Indian government, 
Ryan lamented the lack of any agency to ‘digest’, i.e. to collate, analyze 
and curate, the ‘geographical, geodesical, and statistical information’ that 
was being gathered. There can be little doubt that he was correct in 
claiming that: 


Efforts are continually misemployed for want of proper direction, and opportu- 
nities are lost for want of proper instructions that may ever be regretted by the 
scientific world.*” 


Upon the establishment of the MEG in Calcutta, and prompted by 
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opinions such as this being frequently expressed in Britain as well as in 
India, the Directors issued an early directive asking that the person 
appointed to undertake mineral analyses should also be given the respon- 
sibility for the geological and mining records which they hoped would be 
deposited in the museum. They, somewhat belatedly, foresaw these 
records becoming ‘so voluminous as to be altogether useless, unless 
properly classified and arranged’.®* It is interesting that these words— 
‘classified’ and ‘arranged’—employed to describe the handling of textual 
data, were the same concepts applied to the curatorship of geological 
specimens. Piddington hinted at this conceptualization in his belief that 
in India ‘the great library must be the collections of our Museum, which 
are in fact a library of examples’.® In like vein John McClelland had des- 
cribed the Museum as being analogous to ‘a philosophical book, in which 
language is represented by works of nature and art’.”” So we see here 
objects being given the same status as texts. But it was also clear by this 
time that the specimen collections could not be made useful, as opposed 
to ornamental, unless accompanied by catalogues, maps and other geo- 
logical information. Specimen collections, catalogues, analytical data, 
reports and maps were all viewed as necessarily complementary sources of 
information. The lack of any one of these sources could render knowledge 
incomplete, and this would inevitably have consequences for the devel- 
opment of the mineral resources of India. 

Of particular concern to the various curators was the large number of 
specimens they had found languishing in the Society’s apartments lacking 
any documentation whatsoever—in particular it was the lack of informa- 
tion of their location that rendered the specimens useless in terms of 
elucidating the regional geology of India. Also many important reports 
compiled by geologists deputed by the Government had been lost. As the 
curators commonly pointed out, their loss represented not only a 
complete waste of the government's time and money, but was also a great 
impediment to the development of science, not only in India but in the 
world generally. Henry Piddington stressed what he described as ‘the 
immense political advantages’ which had been derived from such surveys 
in Europe,.and he devoted a great deal of his time and energy to search- 
ing and enquiring for mislaid reports and records.”’ These included 
].D. Herbert’s report on Himalayan geology written in 1826, R.B. 
Pemberton’s on specimens collected during his political mission to 
Bhutan in 1837, and Henry Voysey’s valuable notes compiled while 
attached to the Trigonometrical Survey under William Lambton. Several 
of the retrieved works, sometimes found after years of search, were 
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subsequently published in the Journal ayd hence diffused to a wide 
audience. Other geological catalogues, required to elucidate collections 
in the Museum, were compiled from information acquired from scattered 
sources —-often through correspondence with associates and relatives of 
the original surveyors. Some of these catalogues were apparently printed. 

Other important material was discovered to have been sent to the 
Company in London, and copies of several reports and maps were 
requested to be returned for the use of the MEG. There was a discernible 
feeling amongst the European scientific community in India that the 
Company had failed to value and utilize the information which they had 
been sent and that such materials were more likely to be made use of by 
speculators in India. In effect it had been kept as private information, a 
restriction which might even amount, under certain circumstances, to a 
form of censorship by the Company. Thus, sending reports to the Com- 
pany was increasingly being seen as an ineffectual method of bringing the 
mineral resources of India to the attention of British entrepreneurs and 
speculators, though this remained an aim if the capital investment of 
British industrialists was ever to be attracted to India. The circumvention 
of the Company, by providing duplicate specimens and records to De la 
Beche’s MEG in London, was one way in which this might be accom- 
plished, as was the design to include the British Chambers of Commerce 
and the ‘principal commercial houses’ of Europe and America within the 
MEG’s network of communication.” But the most notable initiative was 
to be taken by other players in a rather different context of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. 

Before turning to that important event, one further aspect of the 
Museum’s work deserves notice. We have seen how it was considered a 
priority to organize or systematize the mass of textual and cartographic 
data, being gathered to complement the specimen collections. But in 
addition there was a move to exert control over the process of informa- 
tion gathering itself. It was considered a function of the Asiatic Society’s 
curators that besides superintending the museum, they should co- 
ordinate and supervise research into natural history.2> One way of 
accomplishing this was to circulate and publish directions for collectors, 
setting out an agenda for geological exploration, and a desiderata for the 
museums collections.” This then represented the direction of science by 
a central authority—the Asiatic Society—mediating between the inter- 
ests of European scientific institutions and the particular demands of an 
Indian situation. Baird Smith’s proposals for a museum at Agra included 
the extensive circulation of tabulated forms and lists of queries, listing the 
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desiderata relevant to each department of the museum.” There were also 
attempts to introduce the use of printed specimen collecting forms at the 
MEG in Calcutta, specifying the documentation required to accompany 
each specimen.” The use of such circulated instructions for collectors was 
not an original idea. They had been composed and distributed from 
Britain by scientists and scientific institutions such as Robert Boyle 
(1666), James Petiver (1695-1703), the Augustan naturalist John 
Woodward (1696), the Royal Institution (1804), the Royal Society of 
London, the Geological Society of London (whose Geological Enquiries 
were received and reprinted by the Madras government in 1816), and 
from Calcutta by the Asiatic Society’s Physical Class (1829).” In India 
it was thought that the circulation of such instructions would enable even 
those people who were ignorant of geology to make meaningful contri- 
butions to the collections and museums, thus greatly increasing the 
numbers of potential collectors within the European and Indian commu- 
nities. 

The MEG’s collections grew steadily throughout the 1840s and it did 
act as a Government analytical laboratory and adviser on geological 
questions on a number of occasions. But as a central repository of geo- 
logical information, or asa stimulator of investment in Indian raw mate- 
rials, the Museum certainly failed. Even by 1848 there were complaints 
from the Military Board about the Museum’s collections remaining a 
‘sealed book’ within the Asiatic Society, and suggestions that the Company’s 
educational policies would be better advanced by placing the collections 
in the Medical College. In 1856 Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the 
recently established Geological Survey of India, pronounced the Museum 
‘in almost every respect useless’.?® That same year the Museum was 
transferred from the care of the Asiatic Society to the new premises of 
the Geological Survey, thus bring it totally under the control of the 
government. 


INDIAN SEC ONOMIC CLOLOGY AND 
itesbiGuet A leglikul BLE LGN 


The Great Exhibition of 1851 is justly renowned as one of the greatest 
spectacles ever mounted by Victorian Britain. Although exhibitions 
having similar motives had been organized throughout Europe in the first 
half of the century, the 1851 exhibition was significant because of its sheer 
size, its international character and its overt economic and political moti- 
vations. From the initial planning phase of 1849 it was clear that Britain’s 
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overseas territories were to figure prominently in the ‘Imperial display’, 
and the East India Company was expected to provide some of the most 
lavish attractions. But what had India to offer to this great international 
‘shop’, as it was described by one commentator?” 

Two years was clearly a very short time in which to organize such a 
major display, particularly in the case of a far off country such as India, 
but the Company responded enthusiastically to the organizers’ proposals 
in its initial negotiations with Dr John Forbes Royle (1799-1858). Royle 
had been appointed to organize the Hall of Indian Products at the 
exhibition, a post for which his previous experience asa naturalist in India 
and his present post as Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics at 
King’s College, London, well qualified him.’ The main question which 
occupied Royle was what products should be sent? The Indian contribu- 
tion to the Exhibition is now mostly remembered for the pastiche of an 
Indian Court, incorporating various superb examples of indigenous arts 
and crafts. But what has been forgotten is that arts and crafts were not 
initially expected to be the highlight of the exhibit. For example, Mr 
Peacock, the Examiner of India Correspondence, had taken a pessimistic 
view of the prospects for exhibiting Indian manufactured articles, point- 
ing out their extensive displacement by British manufactures.'”’ And as 
Henry Cole reported to Prince Albert, it was likely that raw materials 
would be the chief feature of India’s contribution.'” Forbes Royle, in 
supporting this view, emphasized the vast animal, vegetable and mineral 
resources of India, which he felt merited greater European attention than 
had hitherto been the case, particularly if trade and commerce between 
Britain and India were to flourish: 


...1tas difficult for a manufacturer to ascertain whether India, or any other 
foreign country, contains any substance which may be useful even for his own 
purposes; forit is unknown in the markets of his country, and no mention is made 
of it in the price currents of its commerce. If it should be included in a foreign 
catalogue, it is by some name that is unknown to him, and in the explanation of 
which dictionaries often lend no assistance; ... Manufacturers, brokers, and 
merchants, are moreover, in this country, generally unacquainted with the 
natural sciences which would, in many cases, lead them to the discovery of new 
products. Finally, our commercial tariffs and custom-house officers, instead of 
facilitating, threw, until very recently, unreasonable obstacles in the introduction 
of new and unknown products.!”’ 


The only way Royle thought that this prejudice against Indian raw 
materials might be obviated would be if industrialists and speculators 
could actually see and handle specimens of them in Britain. Echoing 
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Heyne’s statement of almost fifty years previously he said that texts 
describing such materials simply were not sufficient. It was the object 
itself that held the vital visual and tactile information that industrialists 
required.’ And what better opportunity to effect this diffusion of infor- 
mation, this process of education, than the Great Exhibition? As William 
Whewell (1794-1866), the historian and philosopher of science ex- 
plained, the Exhibition represented a 


cabinet in which were contained a vast multitude of compositions—not of words, 
but of things, which we who wandered along its corridors and galleries might con, 
day by day, so as to possess ourselves, in some measure and according to our 
ability, of their meaning, power, and spirit.’ 


In India the Central Committee established to oversee the organization 
of contributions was presided over by Sir Lawrence Peel, with John 
McClelland as Secretary.!° Local Presidency Committees were also 
appointed and Forbes Royle promptly prepared lithographed lists of the 
various articles and products that might be sent to London for circulation 
by these Committees. As the Bombay government pointed out, this was 
a unique opportunity to bring the raw materials of India not only to the 
attention of Britain, but of Europe as a whole. They thought it was an 
event that was unlikely to be repeated.’ . 

But the Indian contributions to the mineral division of the raw mate- 
rials class of exhibits failed to live up to expectations, and the Judges 
(who included Michael Faraday, Henry Dela Beche and Richard Taylor) 
found them rather disappointing and poorly promoted. The Official 
Catalogue of the exhibition did not even mention Indian mineral pro- 
ducts. However, they did award a General Council Medal to the East 
India Company ‘for the very valuable and extensive collection illustrating 
the natural resources and manufactures of India’, but the Company's 
exhibit of 405 minerals and rocks (332 of which originated from the 
Madras Presidency), was criticized for its poor labelling. '°* The collection 
was also very incomplete; for example it included virtually nothing from 
the Himalayan regions despite that area’s long mining history. Even the 
Koh-i-noor:diamond, still in a rough cut state, “disappointed many a 
high raised expectation’. Nevertheless, the Company was awarded 
Honourable Mentions, avery lowly class of awards, for the sections on tin 
working (actually prepared by the Company’s Singapore Committee), for 
specimens of coal (the large coal reserves of India being emphasized), and 
for an exhibit showing the treatment of antimony. The only major award 
was a Prize Medal, not to the East India Company, but to the private 
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Indian Iron and Steel Company for a suit of specimens relating to their 
works at Salem.!!° Curiously I can find no record of any contributions to 
the exhibition from the Asiatic Society's museum or from the Museum 
of Economic Geology. 

Forbes Royle himself assembled a collection of 202 telluric medicines 
for the Exhibition, largely acquired from the bazaars. But he publicly 
presented these merely as ‘curiosities’, not believing that the ‘primitive 
processes employed by Indians were capable of producing products of 
serious interest to British pharmacists. On the other hand, he thought 
that some products, such as magnesia sulphate prepared from magnesium 
rich limestone, might find a trade, but only if the manufacture of such 
products were to be placed under European superintendence.'"' Indeed 
it was reported that same year that negotiations were under way to extend 
the trade in telluric chemical and pharmaceutical products from India, 
but the outcome of these negotiations is not recorded.’ As a result of the 
exhibition a few other geological products did find support. For example, 
the British geologist David T. Ansted, lecturer on geology at Addiscombe, 
thought two products to be worthy of promotion in Britain—agates and 
carnelians from Cambay, and hard-stone mosaic furniture.'!? But such 
products would hardly constitute major sources of trade. 

Ultimately, the exhibition largely foundered in its aim to promote 
Indian raw materials to British manufacturers and was even inimical to 
some of the mineral products manufactured by Indians. It certainly acted 
to displace traditional indigenous knowledges of mineral production. 
The failure of the organizing Committee in India to send an adequately 
comprehensive display, the poor presentation of the specimens, and the 
lack of any real will on the part of the East India Company in Britain to 
contribute to the effective promotion of Indian economic minerals, all 
combined to frustrate the aims of the promoters of Indian raw mate- 
rials such as Forbes Royle. As J. Forbes Watson, the Reporter on Indian 
Products, concluded: 


when the results [of such exhibitions] are tested by the amount of practically 
available and definite information, mercantile or manufacturing, which they 
have afforded, that the efforts which they have demanded seem out of all 
proportion to the smallness of the permanent effects which they have produced. 
They presented . . . a great want of systematic and readily accessible data on the 
production, commercial importance, price, &c. of the articles.'"4 


Undeniably, the Exhibition did succeed in its subsidiary aim, which 
was to attract the attention of the general public to the actual and poten- 
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tial benefits of the Empire generally, and of India specifically. Politically 
therefore the Government and the East India Company may have bene- 
fited considerably from this increased awareness, though such results are 
impossible to quantify. It also succeeded in providing the impetus for the 
subsequent formation of museums in Madras and Bombay, and perhaps 
elsewhere in India. But the exhibition did little to promote Indian mineral 
products in Britain. 


oh N Ney wid OU 


The accumulation of personal, private cabinet collections containing 
Indian minerals and gems represented a particular historical tradition 
dating back at least to the Renaissance, and these played an important role 
in forming a Western knowledge of India asa land of exotic riches. By the 
seventeenth century they were also serving as scientific research collec- 
tions, often in a semi-publicarena. But the transfer of such materials from 
this personal context to the new museums of the early nineteenth century 
opened up new possibilities in the way that the material might beused and 
viewed. The Asiatic Society, its museum, and the Museum of Economic 
Geology all allowed the possibility of new interactions between the 
collections and their scientific visitors. 

The interchange of geological information between India and Britain 
was viewed as axiomatic; certainly India was seen to have much to 
contribute to European science. Institutions such as the Indian Museum 
of Economic Geology were founded on European metropolitan prece- 
dents, but theactors always claimed that the ‘peculiarities connected with 
India, and the situation of Europeansin it'! necessitated some important 
differences in terms of scientific agenda, management, and relations with 
the government. It was never simply the case, as it has sometimes been 
represented, of a pliant and inferior colonial science responding to the 
agenda of a dominant metropolitan science and commerce. 

Although the Asiatic Society’s museum was a monument to collective 
scholarship and endeavour, raising the profile of geologists and other 
naturalists.in India, the individual curators fulfilled a pivotal role in the 
direction of science, and in theassembling and dissemination of geological 
‘facts’. In John McClelland’s opinion their role went far beyond ‘the mere 
namer of objects’!° and as such they undoubtedly fulfilled the role of the 
archetypal colonial scientist. But all too commonly there was a desperate 
lack of continuity in the scientific and museological agenda of the 
museum as its activities often simply reflected the individual interests of 
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the incumbent curator. It was only with the foundation of the Museum 
of Economic Geology that any policy of overall direction could be 
established. Even during this early period museums in India were, to use 
Roy MacLeod’s phrase, ‘points along a continuum of scientific enterprise 
{and] complementary members of a new taxonomy of learning’.'” An 
integral function of the Museum was its attempt to systematize the 
information gathering process—a process which, necessarily for Imperial 
purposes, was increasingly being seen as involving the Indian population. 
The stated objectives of the MEG were to advise the Government and to 
respond to inquiries from it, to educate their Government officials andan 
élite sector of the Indian student body, and to stimulate private and public 
commercial and industrial enterprise. The Asiatic Society, its museum, 
and the Museum of Economic Geology all saw their roles as ‘centres of 
calculation’ for Asia at large—sorting houses for information, sifting out 
and transmitting to Europe whatever was deemed important. Their 
growing role in these areas was a part of the process of the institutional- 
ization of geology in India; and this process was advanced by various 
strategies including the promulgation of the Museum’s general policy and 
desiderata, and the printing and publishing of catalogues of the collec- 
tions. But their role in promoting industrial or manufacturing develop- 
ment in India proved to be minimal. They were a ‘technical failure’, in 
that they failed to live up to their own high standards in a number of 
important areas, a failure which they were often forced to admit. 

The contributions of raw materials to the Great Exhibition were seen 
as an alternative, or perhaps additional, means of accomplishing the 
desired ends. Most particularly, those in India hoped thatasa result of the 
Exhibition a channel for the transmission of the British culture of the 
Industrial Revolution to India might be opened up.''® Again it was a 
project that failed. 

In retrospect it would be easy for us to argue, as even some contempo- 
rary observers did, that the failures of attempts such as the Museum of 
Economic Geology and the contributions to the Great Exhibition were 
unavoidable given the inherent nature of the Company, and the monopo- 
listic manufacturing and mining pressures back home to which it was 
constantly subjected. India could only remain a ‘loser’ nation in terms of 
industrialization while it lacked economic sovereignty. ‘Improvement in 
[ndia—to which the Company sometimes paid more than lip service— 
by encouraging British investment in India and promoting Indian pro- 
ducts in Britain, was unlikely to be effected, at least not during the period 
under discussion here. 
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For a variety of reasons anumber of the British in India seemed to have 
increasingly realized that ‘improvement’ necessitated the engagement of 
the Indian population in new ways—in scientific education, geological 
surveys, and in the dissemination and transmission of geological znforma- 
tion more widely and more effectively. They held a strong positivist and 
empiricist approach to knowledge—a belief that Western science and 
technology and appropriate institutional mechanisms, when applied to 
Indian education and geological surveys, could not fail to bring success. 
Only in this way could the foundations, the necessary ‘prerequisites , for 
‘improvement’ and ‘civilization’, such as public works and especially 
railways, be established. The foundation of the Museum of Economic 
Geology, and later the ‘professional’ Geological Survey of India, demon- 
strated that the Company’s Government could be made responsive to new 
situations and demands, but also that such initiatives required a financial 
commitment which in the case of the Museum of Economic Geology the 
Company was always reluctant to sanction. Indeed, that historical 
scientific tradition and information embodying system, represented in 
the first instance by those private Renaissance collections of curiosities, 
was appropriated by the State only very reluctantly during this period. 
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An anthropologist of the Malayan world once remarked that South 
Asian history was much stronger in the sociology of institutions—caste, 
class, state, market—than it was in the sociology of knowledge. This was 
not only a just observation but also a precise one. It is precise in the sense 
that South Asian historiography has paid some attention to the history of 
ideas and to master texts—such as the Vedas, the Ramayana or Mill’s 
History of India—but relatively little as yet to the generation of informa- 
tion and knowledge, to their social context, to their diffusion, and the uses 
to which they were put by states and social groups. Recently, however, 
there have been some signs of change. The current interest in ‘colonial 
discourse’, on the one hand, and ‘public culture’, on the other, has raised 
questions about the social impact of ‘print capitalism’, newspapers and 
pamphlets in the particular conditions of the subcontinent. At least two 
historians have begun to work on the flow of information and media of 
communication within the post-Mughal and early colonial government. 
Studies of educational institutions, pedagogy, and religious and linguis- 
tic controversies have redirected historians’ attention to the nature of 
the text-book as used in the schools of the colonial period. Perhaps the 
workshop on education and information in India, which resulted in this 
collection, also signals the beginning of an attempt to revise our under- 
standing of the historical sociology of knowledge in South Asia. 

My own recent research has considered the hypothesis that there was 
an ‘information revolution’ in early colonial India (c. 1780-1860), but 
one which was limited or even aborted by specific features of the Indian 
society and of the colonial economic relationship. The term ‘information 
order’ has been adapted from Manuel Castells! who has seen the new 
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information technology of the late twentieth century as a type of social 
formation, rather than simply an adjunct to existing economic forces 
or a neutral technical process. He shows how information technology 
across North America since 1960 has changed the pattern of urban living, 
speeding processes of deindustrialization and income differentiation and 
has had profound implications for the structure of ethnic and class politics 
by ‘deskilling’ large parts of the black population. What is refreshing in 
his approach is that the generators of knowledge, and the institutions of 
information collection and diffusion, along with the discourses which 
they give rise to, are accorded considerable autonomy in generating social 
change, rather than being reduced to the status of epiphenomena of late 
industrial capitalism or the state. Knowledge itself is a social formation, 
and knowledgeable people form distinct social segments. For Castells, 
intellectual property is as much the foundation of social class as landed or 
financial property was for an earlier generation of radical theorists. Rather 
than being a residual category relegated to the end of histories in sections 
devoted to ‘intellectual developments’ or ‘communications’, these issues, 
Castells would argue, are central to the analysis of political and social 
change. Castell’s approach also seems able to accommodate some of 
the techniques arising from the analysis of text and context, of hegemo- 
nic discourses, tropes and topoi, which characterize the so-called post- 
modernist theory, without succumbing to the evasive, involuted and 
self-referential character of much of this work. 

In early modern societies the information order was complex and 
decentralized; it was congruent with diffused relations of production 
and the limited reach of the state. Information and knowledge were not 
overwhelmingly transmitted through a dominant political apparatus, or 
through a market-directed communications sector, or even, in culturally 
plural societies, through any common hegemonic understanding of the 
purposes of schooling. Instead of local media ef communications, the 
information order consisted of the social integument of hierarchies of 
language, and the embodied status of informers and information-rich 
communities. It was also determined by the status ascribed to different 
classes of knowledge and the idioms and discourses, including education, 
or rather schooling, in which information and knowledge were actually 
distributed and collected. The ways in which information was deployed 
and amassed by kings or their officials, and the links between state 
knowledge and private knowledge, were complex precisely because they 
were notyet mediated by any dominant notion of a critical public. Again, 
it was not only for pragmatic purposes that information was circulated 
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and knowledge created. It was also to makeglaims to status on behalf of 
certain groups, or to enhance the solidarity of ruling and clerical élites, or 
to express the resistance of dissident religious and social movements. 
The information order should not be seen as a thing in itself; as with 
‘economy’ or ‘state’, it is rather a heuristic device which may help us 
elucidate patterns in the societies and polities of the past. Social theorists 
with very different orientations have recently found it useful to postulate 
broadly similar categories of analysis. Anthony Giddens, for instance, 
distinguishes means and relations of production and social organization 
from the ‘means of coercion and persuasion’ ,* terms which overlap with 
some aspects of the information order as used here. In the work of histo- 
rians influenced by or reacting against Foucault, surveillance has come to 
be seen as a critical attribute of the state and of the moral governance of 
society. In case this should be seen as an ethnocentric approach, leaning 
overmuch on European history and sociology, it is interesting to record 
that there is an ‘indigenous’ licence for this sort of category. As regards 
India, the south and central Indian systems of astrology collect under a 
single heavenly symbol all matters connected with messengers, commu- 
nication, newspapers, letters, spies and speech. As in the classical Euro- 
pean world the symbol was, of course, Mercury (Budh Graha).’ 
However, viewed from this perspective, pre-modern societies differed 
greatly in the status and uses of literacy, and also in the speed and breadth 
of information distribution and collection. To takea striking case, eighte- 
enth-century Tokugawa Japan with its near 40 per cent male literacy, 
highly developed mass lithography and commercial advertising,‘ con- 
trasts with the Ortoman Middle East where lithography was virtually 
unknown and a small merchant and clerical élite monopolized literacy.° 
The differences were sharp even though the standards of livingin Edo and 
[stanbul around the eighteenth century may have been roughly compar- 
able; both stood on the semi-periphery of the capitalist world economy. 
These differences were partly a consequence of differing political and 
economic circumstances. For instance, ruling groups which directly 
administered the economic resources of their territories would obviously 
receive and store more information than those in societies where state 
revenues and perquisites were ‘farmed out’ to intermediaries. Realms 
where labour was scarce, such as pre-colonial Burma, were more con- 
cerned with recording and controlling the reproduction of families, than 
those such as India and the kingdoms of the Islamic world where cash- 
revenue was more important than labour services. But not all the 
differences in the pre-modern information order can be attributed 
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directly to material and political priorities. Religious and cultural varia- 
tions were equally important, and though they reinforced and were in 
turn reinforced by these political and economic conditions, they cannot 
be reduced to them. Thus, the Buddhist monastic order—the sangha in 
Thailand or Burma—was usually able to impose more uniformity in the 
production and diffusion of religious texts and sacred pedagogy, than a 
decentralized priestly system such as that of Brahmin India could. 

The implications for the recent historical geography of modern India 
in the ‘informational’ approach quickly suggest themselves. In the early 
nineteenth century, British cantonments, revenue courts, and political 
agencies burgeoned across India. These were the new determinants of 
urban morphology and markets, or the location of new classes, but they 
were also centres of networks of information and communities of 
knowledge which served and reinforced the power of the British and 
important segments of the Indian population. Letter writing and com- 
munication between these new centres along new lines of communication 
increased. Letters between sepoys at different stations and their families, 
or between the writers, accountants, managers and merchants associated 
with the cantonments and civil stations, created networks which rapidly 
informed a wide range of Indians about the policies, victories and 
weaknesses of the British government. They informed them in a passive 
sense, but also actively formed opinion and provided the basis for new 
types of association. These experts in communication may well have 
operated within the world of the traditional landed or merchant class, but 
they carried in their minds a very different map of the world from that of 
their grandfathers or even fathers. New Indian communities of knowl- 
edge or, more precisely, ‘epistemological communities’ developed. These 
were composed of critical commentators and communicators working 
through English and Urdu media from their bases in the government 
colleges and the printing presses—important new institutions of the 
colonial state. Their rise was as significant as the establishment of colonial 
firms or of new Indian compradors in the nineteenth century. 

While some sections of the Indian population gained power through 
access to new information systems and versions of colonial knowledge, 
others were being marginalized. The distance between the older modes of 
communication and the key points of the new colonial information order 
was rapidly becoming unbridgeable. The writer communities of the 
bazaars, the Islamic seminaries and Hindu monasteries, the tribal culture 
of canny ‘information foraging’, even the networks of information run- 
ning through the women’s quarters of great families and their servants, 
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midwives and eunuchs, had weakened in influence by the mid-nineteenth 
century as had their power to collect information and shape knowledge.° 
By 1870, even the role of the intelligence agent, spy, informer or runner, 
who was so important in the early stages of the British rule, had declined. 
Their place was usurped by the organized postal system, newspapers, 
printed books and pamphlets and the electric telegraph. This intellectual 
deskilling, or the ‘dis-informing’ of some sectors of the Indian society, was 
as significant as the decline of towns and industries in the course of the 
nineteenth century. In the colonial informational order, hierarchies of 
knowledge were often turned upside down; thus, in the colonial polemic, 
access to deity became ‘superstition’, medical veda (scripture) became 
mere ‘pharmacopoeia’, jyotish, the study of the influences of the heavenly 
bodies, became vulgar astrology and the news brought by Indian intelli- 
gence agents became the ‘idle chatter of the bazaars’. 

Indian history of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries lays 
strong emphasis on ‘things’—markets, classes, the colonial state and 
patterns of trade, which are usually understood from a materialist point 
of view. True, the missionaries, utilitarians and the Bengal Renaissance 
have received attention, but studies of these developments have formed 
islands in a sea of political and economic analysis. Though the issue is 
hotly debated in studies of landholding structures, the state, and the 
economy, many historians now depict a pattern of distorted continuity 
from the pre-colonial period. 

By contrast, it is difficult to deny that the mental, intellectual and 
spiritual world of the Indian élites of 1880s was of a different order from 
that of the 1780s. By the 1880s, ideas and intellectual projects were being 
systematized, stored and diffused in revolutionary ways as compared to 
two generations previously. To appreciate this one only needs to consider 
the sudden burgeoning in India’s major centres of the following: the 
printed book and newspaper, the modern library and archive, the 
topographical map, the political intellectual, the idea of society and 
economy, the concept of mass education, and the concept of the state (as 
opposed to the more personal sirkaror sultanate). To this one should also 
add the consolidation of three new north Indian languages: Urdu, English 
and Hindi. These developments might seem obvious, but there is hardly 
any study which treats the revolutionary quality of the accumulation and 
interaction of such changes within less than fifty years. Imperialism was 
apparently responsible fora radical change in the sociology of South Asian 
knowledge and information systems, the implications of which are still 
being grappled with by South Asian societies (witness the current impact 
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of TV satellite broadcasting on supposedly ‘ancient’ religious disputes). 
And the implications of this change for society were magnified precisely 
because they took place in the context of a stagnant or perhaps declining 
economy, anda society in which these new modes of informational power 
were the preserve of small élites. 

One of the problems in trying to assess the extent of the information 
revolution, however, is our relative ignorance of what happened before 
the advent of the British rule, and our limited knowledge of pre-colenial 
knowledge and information orders. I deliberately continue to use the 
jargon word ‘order’ because we know more about individual institutions 
or texts, or groups of scholars, than about literacy, communication, 
education and surveillance. But what was the general pattern? How was 
knowledge and information deployed in society? How did it tie together 
different classes, castes, regional cultures and élites? In the present state 
of scholarship, the answer to the question “What was the pattern of the 
sociology of Indian knowledge on the eve of the British conquest?’ would 
almost certainly reduce these complex issues to a mere reflection of social 
structure. In this essay, an attempt has been made to bring together scat- 
tered studies and comments and present an argument for a rather static, 
fragmented picture, and then make some observations which begin to 
qualify or even reverse these arguments. Like all revolutions, the colonial 
information revolution was in some respects anticipated in the ‘old 
information order’; equally, that revolution, when it came, concealed 
many important continuities. 


THESIS—INDIA: A STATIC AND 
HIERARCHICAL INFORMATION ORDER 


One plausible hypothesis, then, would be that the indigenous Indian 
information order was, like Indian society itself, according to structural 
anthropologists, both segmentary and hierarchical: that is, not only were 
the ‘knowing ones’ themselves, the pandits, doctors, newswriters and so 
on, hierarchically organized, but also knowledge and information itself. 
The information flow between the state and the village was limited, and 
the most important communications systems of pre-colonial India, the 
akhbarat’ or Persian newsletter and the large establishments of harkaras 
or runners,® informed not the ‘public’ at large but were controlled by 
rulers and tiny élites. 

While the state was decentralized or ‘segmented’ and loosely tied to- 
gether by flows of information, knowledge in society was also hierarchical 
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in character. This was true of both the litesary and non-literary dimen- 
sions of information and knowledge. For example, much has been written 
about indigenous village and neighbourhood schools (pathshalas) which 
were supposed to have imparted a general primary education.’ But this 
may be a misreading of the nature of these schools. In North India at least, 
the rigorous sanskritic education and “epistemological communities’ of 
the Brahmins and Vaidyas, did not overlap with the system of local 
pathshala education which taught Kayasths (writers) and mahajans(mer- 
chants) book-keeping and village accounts. This was because sending 
their own children to the village and urban neighbourhood schools was 
regarded as discreditable by the high caste élites. They were initially edu- 
cated at home.” These local schools, at all events, were more like gharanas 
in the world of music and dance; they were single purpose institutions 
where one particular part of an occupational tradition, comprised often 
of no more than one or two texts, was imparted verbally by a hereditary 
expert. There was no such thing as ‘primary education’ because education 
was not graduated and cumulative. 

Knowledge in pre-colonial North India was therefore specialized and 
involuted, rather than interactive and generalized. Practical and theoreti- 
cal knowledge were segregated and the government’s knowledge did not 
widely percolate to the populace. Speech and language were also hierar- 
chical. Not only were Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian the languages of 
religion and privilege, they were also regarded as intrinsically superior to 
Urdu or Hindustani. Hindi, Bengali or Marathi were not even regarded 
as proper languages—they were mere collections of patois or argots. Even 
as late as the 1840s when J. Ballantyne, Principal of the Benaras Sanskrit 
College, tried to encourage the use of Hindi amongst his pandit pupils, 
the students were outraged that he should wish to introduce this 
unworthy popular lingo," 

This hierarchical and segmentary organization of knowledge and 
access to information was more significant than the relatively low level of 
literacy (perhaps six to eight per cent of the male population) in 
perpetuating the intellectual hegemony of Brahmins, Kayasths and the 
Islamic gentry, which missionaries and European reformers routinely 
denounced. Medical knowledge, for instance, was hierarchical because 
the small number of Vedic medical texts were jealously guarded by Vaid 
families,'’ so that the humble surgeon or ‘indigenous inoculator’ was 
socially and intellectually divorced from the higher-caste medical ex- 
pert.” What was true of medical knowledge was apparently true of 
other areas like astronomy (jyotish), commercial practice (mahajani), 
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genealogical knowledge purveyed by bards, such as the charansand bhats 
of Rajasthan, the pandas of the bathing-places, and so on. Libraries did 
of course exist, but these were royal, princely or temple foundations, like 
those maintained by the Jains of western India, and had strictly limited 
access. Therefore, they should be regarded as stores of sacralized text 
rather than as ‘interactive’ knowledge-bases in the modern sense. In most 
kingdoms large archives existed to service the indigenous government, 
but different types of documents were only related to each other in the 
minds of the key officers of the state. In this sense political information 
was, like the state, segmentary.' 

Printing, though established in the European coastal settlements since 
the seventeenth century, made little impact in India before the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. This was a direct reflection of the features of 
the existing information order. Texts on religion were either too sacred,» 
too provisional or too dependent on the oral and charismatic transfer of 
knowledge" to be readily amenable to lithography or printing. Secondly, 
monopolies of the writer castes and learned Muslims maintained a grip 
on the reproduction of knowledge by emphasizing its secret nature. 
Finally, Indian rulers discouraged this technology for fear that it would 
undermine their authority.'” By contrast Tokugawa Japan, for example, 
had a class-based and generalized informational order where samurai 
warriors and chonin townsmen depended on the distribution of knowl- 
edge for their wealth and status. '* Nor were Japanese Buddhist texts sacred 
in the same sense as the Vedas. Block-printing of religious books wasavery 
early feature of Japanese religion. Consequently, lithography spread with 
incredible rapidity after 1600 ina society of high male literacy. The back- 
streets of Edo were host to a large number of second-hand book dealers, 
one hundred and fifty years before Delhi even had its first bookshop. 

In India, therefore, because of the premium put on verbal communi- 
cation and the memorizing of sacred texts, knowledge appears to have 
been deeply ‘embodied’ in individuals in the sense adapted by Lele from 
Lyotard." Knowledge reflected the total status and experience of its 
producers within the society. The idea that the informational order 
consisted of static bits of ‘objective’ information being serially transmitted 
and built up into developing banks of knowledge was an importation of 
the British. It was related to three things: the colonial economy of the 
nineteenth century, the sharper boundary between the government and 
society, and the spread ofa new conception of useful knowledge and mass 
enlightenment. 

Finally, this picture has implications for the question of the ‘public’ in 
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pre-colonial India and the India of the princely states. The creation of ‘the 
public’ in Europe, it has been said, was a consequence of access to the 
state’s information by a substantial political élite and a critical debate on 
matters of aesthetics and religion which came to take on clearer political 
overtones during the Enlightenment. Evidently, in a situation where 
knowledge was hierarchical, segmented and deeply embodied in knowing 
individuals, no real equivalent to this European public could come into 
being. Instead, in Indian society there were small circles of formalized 
debate (panchayats, majlises or shastrarthas) which functioned as arenas in 
which rival men of learning contended to establish themselves as authori- 
ties and as conduits of tradition. This authority moreover inhered in small 
numbers of teachers and expositors; texts were of secondary importance. 
Only in religious ritual and ceremonial display, where élite and popular 
culture intermixed, could one see the beginnings of a sense of public as 
separate from the state and from state and community.” 


ANTITHESIS—FLEXIBILITY AND CHANGE IN THE 
INDIAN INFORMATION ORDER 


I have set out these statements as one possible understanding of the in- 
formation order which finds expression both in contemporary colonial 
critiques of Indian society and in some modern readings, especially in the 
realm of the history of ideas and the history of science.*' It captures 
something important about aspects of the Indian scene, and cannot be 
wholly rejected. However, the picture is, as I have indicated, rather too 
static and socially reductionist. Several important qualifications and a 
number of concrete historical developments need to be taken into ac- 
count. Change was indeed taking place in the information order of India 
between 1650 and 1800. It was particularly evident in the fields of 
political surveillance, language and public doctrine, where historians have 
been reluctant to trespass. Some of these shifts were apparently acceler- 
ated while others aborted during the nineteenth century. 

First, the state’s use of information seems to have changed in the late 
pre-colonial period. Emperor Aurangzeb’s attempts to reform the Mughal 
government appear to have generated a large volume of new forms of writ- 
ten communication between the centre and periphery and new forms 
of surveillance, however ultimately ineffective this proved to be in pre- 
serving the Empire. One treatise, urging kings to read state documents 
with care, says ‘Shahjahan was satisfied with oral orders and did not 


usually sign papers’ but ‘Aurangzeb had made his signature the basis 
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of administration.” Some scholars now argue that, at least as far as 
penetration into society is concerned, it was in the late seventeenth and 
first half of the eighteenth century that the Indian governments’ revenue 
systems and management of society by paper became really effective.” 
Even on the fringes of the empire, among nomadic and ‘tribal’ people, 
written documents and seals were becoming a significant part of the 
rituals of rule in the late Mughal and Maratha periods. This influenced 
the power and status of the traditional writer castes and those who 
combined accountancy with writing. Caste may have subtly changed its 
meaning. Caste groups, such as the Khattris, Kayasths or varieties of 
lokika or administrative Brahmins, such as Saraswats or Chitpavans, 
defined themselves in relation to secular functions rather than ritual 
rule. This, of course, is why the status of Kayasths and Khattris was so 
ambiguous in the nineteenth century. They originated as new epistemo- 
logical communities, but they continued to define themselves in terms of 
ancient ritual rules.” It also appears that knowledge was being aggregated 
in different ways. Here the influence of the Ain-i-Akbari (the Institutes 
of Akbar), the master document of Mughal rule, and the almost iconic 
figure of its author Abul Fazl, was very important. Abul Fazl’s achieve- 
ment was to bring together administrative, religious, linguistic and 
cultural information into one rationally organized whole. This provided 
a model of knowledgeable rule which was constantly being referred to and 
refined in the eighteenth and even nineteenth centuries. The Azm was not 
so much an early imperial gazetteer as a rationalistic Indo-Islamic 
template for ‘knowing the country’.” 

Secondly, there is some evidence that during the eighteenth-century 
surveillance and spying became an even more marked form of the existing 
political order. Political knowledge expanded and invaded the realm of 
family and kin. Newswriters (akhbar navises) and political agents (vakib) 
apparently swelled in numbers alongside the number of de facto auto- 
nomous political entities.”° In Awadh, the Nawab Siraj-ud Daulah is 
supposed to have had one spy for every three soldiers.” This number was 
massively greater than the admittedly unreliable figures given for royal 
intelligence agents under the great Mughals.*® Whole village and regional 
communities were recruited into the official service during these years, 
and for every royal spy or informer, nobles, merchants and free soldiers 
must have employed many others. The commercialization of political 
powerand the farming-out of political perquisites gave considerable clout 
to individuals who combined good intelligence systems with money and 
military power. In the Deccan, Nizam-ul Mulk is said to have remarked 
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that whereas Aurangzeb had weakened the empire by wasting money and 
resources in the Maratha revolt, he, the Nizam, achieved dominion by 
getting good information and by diplomacy.” The daroga of harkaras 
(spymaster general) was an influential, though vulnerable, figure in early 
eighteenth-century Hyderabad.*° Conflict and political fluidity may in- 
deed have increased the importance of information flows and agencies 
rather than snapping them off, as might have been expected. Soon the 
British were also playing the game, releasing huge numbers of ‘intelligent 
men’ into the interior of the subcontinent.*! The post-Mughal state was 
becoming a kind of dynastic security state which was dedicated to pene- 
trating the inner household secrets of aspiring ruling families, as well as 
policing the ever-more-complex market in revenue shares. 

At the level of the élites, again, changes were working to increase the 
range and flow of informational communities in ways that belie the rather 
static concept of hierarchy and segmentation. On the one hand the 
rationalistic reformist syllabuses of the major Islamic centres, such as 
Firangi Mahal at Lucknow, imposed a degree of unity and coherence of 
higher and lower level religious teaching. Shah Waliullah’s school trans- 
lated the Koran into Persian—a more accessible language than Arabic—a 
generation before Urdu commentaries and texts of the holy book began 
to appear.’ The general development of the Urdu language itself 
progressed greatly from 1740 to 1800.” The satires of the eighteenth- 
century poet Sauda remind us that these developments had deep political 
significance as critiques of modern society and the decaying Mughal 
regime.** Even in apparently esoteric religious debates questions of right 
kingship and faith were being raised with increasing regularity. Religious 
polemic between Sunnis and Shias, or between strict monotheists and 
believers in the immanence of deity, certainly occurred before the 
eighteenth century. Yet, the rise to power of Shia and Hindu rulers in the 
wake of Mughal demise seems to have sharpened these disagreements and 
caused increasing reflection on the nature of royal power.?> There seems 
good reason to see these as debates within a mature Indo-Islamic public. 
They not only touched on ancient questions of public doctrine but were 
also confounded with matters of contemporary politics and ethnicity. 
Many people were engaged in these debates and the populace was keenly 
aware of the ebb and flow of the argument. Most Sunni ulema believed 
that even if Shias were contemptible, their views did have a degree of 
legitimacy, and some even extended this tolerance to Hindu learned men. 
Political controversy and reflection therefore spilled over the boundaries 
of both caste and religion. 
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Even before the British conquest, north Indians were consolidating, 
codifying and legitimizing an indigenous language group—Urdu/ 
Hindustani/Hindi—which must also be seen as an expanding informa- 
tion community. Hindustani was important as the popular language of 
the élite, and also as the language of the sufis, bhaktasand as a vehicle for 
hymns of the Shia martyrs (mmarstyas): However, it had a wider signifi- 
cance. It was also the language which could bring together the world of 
Hindu accountancy and money-making and the language of Mughal 
legalism and militarism. A brief glance at Gilchrist’s® or Platts’s works 
reveals the enormous number of technical terms in these two fields, some 
derived from Hindi, some from Portuguese, Arabic and Persian and 
many, ultimately, from English. The persistence of Urdu written in the 
Persian script well into the nineteenth century was not simply a reflec- 
tion of the ‘monopoly of the Indian court officials’, as both the later 
British and Hindi enthusiasts tended to argue. Its survival was guaranteed 
because this language fulfilled a very precise and useful role within a ° 
changing information order which was also a cultural and economic 
world. Urdu was the language of the upwardly mobile, the aspiring literati 
and even of aristocratic women seeking power and influence.*” Urdu, in 
fact, provided a language and a flexible idiom within which the best 
informed and brightest of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
could communicate. The British gave this recognition when they ceased 
to call it ‘Moor’s’ or the ‘corrupt dialect of Hindostan”* and recognized 
it as ‘Pure Hindosthanee’ or Mualla-i-Urdu. 

Religious and social polemic, carried on in Bengali, Urdu, and early 
forms of Hindi, was a feature of the pre-colonial informational order 
among the Hindus too. In some cases Muslim, western and Christian in- 
fluences may have stimulated these developments, but there is good 
reason to believe that significant changes were already afoot. The 
Vaishnava-Shakta debate in Bengal was already well established before 
Ram Mohun Roy merged it ‘with the debate between monotheism and 
polytheism in the early nineteenth century. While religious knowledge in 
Bengal was certainly hierarchical, with the pandits debating in Sanskrit, 
it is notable that the missionaries were able to point to a huge popular 
circulation of Bengali versions of the Ramayana at the start of the 
nineteenth century.”? Before the end of the eighteenth century a fracture 
is apparent in major centres of learning and princely courts, with 
some intellectuals beginning to rediscover the rationalistic discourses 
of the Siddhantas in astronomy, and logic (Nyaya),*° in preference to 
the Puranas.*! When this is put alongside the growing importance of 
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anti-Brahminical sectaries (Sikhs, Sadhs, Satnamis and Satya Narayanis) 
these changes appear quite significant. Most anthropological writing 
(especially in the ahistorical tradition of Dumont) tends to diminish the 
importance of Hindu reformist sects because during the eighteenth 
century they were supposedly reincorporated into the world of temples 
and ritual. But this misses the point. Though they originated as oral 
traditions and stressed ecstatic devotion rather than textual expertise, by 
the eighteenth century these movements had generated texts which set 
out rationalistic rules for community life.’ Sometimes these were ex- 
pressed in terms common to the contemporary political world. The rules 
of the Sadh sect for instance were called hukm, or adhikar, commands or 
commandments; among other things they interdicted astrology and 
‘superstitious’ observances.” Such texts played a crucial role in the deve- 
lopment of modern forms of Hindi, especially of Hindi prose. Some of 
the earliest examples of Hindi prose are associated with reformist sects 
which were attempting to define their canons through the discursive pro- 
perties of prose composition. Gold has also recently shown how the 
language of the bazaar was being adopted as a metaphor for the religious 
life amongst middle-caste people who were taking up the teachings of later 
bhakti reformers such as Paltu Sahib.“ 

Finally, the expansion of the Mughal military and administrative 
culture across the subcontinent increased the number of lowlier commu- 
nities of knowing people, associated with what has been called the 
‘military labour market’.” This category included such apparently dispar- 
ate specialists as blacksmiths, gunpowder makers, exponents of the 
philosopher’s stone, wandering healers (Aakims), letter-writers and regi- 
mental accountants, mintmasters and Brahmin inoculators, quite apart 
from the numerous varieties of specialist soldiers and spies. The military 
camp and the mobile writer corps (»unshi khana) should be seen as avast 
system of schooling. One is constantly surprised by the degree of social 
mobility in this sub-political world among Hindus as well as Muslims. It 
certainly qualifies the notion that India was a rigidly hierarchical society. 
The rapid intellectual and practical response of the middling sort of 
Indians to techniques and information derived from western sources, 
mentioned by writers such as Reginald Heber,“ clearly demonstrates the 
adaptability of such people. Out of it, in the nineteenth century, came 
important new occupational groups: the printers, steam-boat pilots, 
surveyors assistants, medical orderlies and horse-breeders—peopk easily 
overlooked by histories of ‘big’ science and technology. It seems unlikely 
that many of these people were fully literate in the sense of being able to 
both read and write without aid. What they were clearly able to do, 
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however, was to calculate, to measure, to create templates and to memo- 
rize and replicate operational systems. Within this group, Indians of 
mixed Portuguese descent or Christian upbringing, who should by this 
period be regarded as an indigenous community, were particularly in- 
fluential in spreading low-level technology and practical knowledge.“ 
Viewed from this level of society, the distinction between ahighly ‘literate’ 
society suchas Japan, or western Europe, and ‘illiterate’ India seems much 


less sharp. 


THE BRITISH IMPACT ON THE 
INFORMATION ORDER 


The colonial information revolution had two aspects. In the first place it 
consolidated and subordinated to British interests the products of a vast 
array of existing communications media, and knowledgeable communi- 
ties. It centralized what remained of the looser pre-colonial system and 
pressed forward some of the developments mentioned in the last section. 
Here then was a degree of continuity. On the other hand, colonial rule 
created new ‘epistemological communities’ and novel institutions in 
which knowledge was stored. Knowledge for the British and some élite 
Indians became a stock of generalized data increasingly ‘disembodied’ or 
divorced from the status and authority of the social actors who had 
obtained and disseminated it. The archive and gazetteer replaced the 
writer and the spy-runner. Political and social information became less 
tactileand personal. The representations of local communities to the ruler 
were replaced by the police spying on behalf of the state, even though this 
was often ineffective. General surveillance replaced ‘humint’ (human 
intelligence), in the sense used by today’s U.S. military. 

These changes reflected the new priorities of the British government 
to a considerable degree. The European rulers emphasized a regular and 
predictable collection of revenueanda unified system of trade to facilitate 
the export of agricultural raw materials. On the political side, the colonial 
power sought to erase many of the complex divisions of status which 
characterized the pre-colonial order. All Indians were as far as possible to 
be indistinguishable subjects of the Company. Standardized people could 
be captured and enumerated through standardized knowledge. But not 
everything can be attributed to the brute colonial imperative of domina- 
tion andexploitation. The desire for statistical and human knowledge was 
a self-generating passion in early nineteenth-century Europe. To know 
the external world was to be human. 

Michael Fisher** and I have both begun to explore the manner in 
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which the newswriter and runner-systems were progressively transformed 
into more generalized and differentiated colonial forms: the newspaper, 
the military Corps of Guides and Intelligence Department, and the 
imperial postal service. Spies and runners had always been employed by 
households of nobles and merchants as well as by the state and local 
communities. Their standing and rewards varied. Many were poor, low- 
caste functionaries who were scarcely regarded better than palanquin- 
bearers and burden-lifters. Among them we find very low castes (Chamars, 
Kahars and Mahars), and also ‘tribal people’ (for instance, Mewarias, who 
seem to have been tribal people from Mewar in Rajasthan,” or Kailars 
from the Tamil country). On the other hand, more specialized and lite- 
rate information agents (also known as harkaras and casids), were also 
accredited to Indian courts. These belonged to the high caste and em- 
bodied the authority of ‘heralds’ or royal inquisitors.* Literate Brahmins 
or high status Muslims and Kayasths were also hired as ‘intelligent men’ 
by private individuals. Their leaders, the spymasters (darogas of harkaras), 
sometimes as agents of the state and sometimes as free-lance, were highly 
rewarded. 


‘TURNING’ INDIAN INTELLIGENCE NETWORKS 


An important dimension of the British military conquest and early 
administration of India was the Company’s success in tapping and buying 
out indigenous information systems. To begin with, the British used the 
harkaras and newswriters more or less as Indian rulers and nobles had 
done. Disaggregated information was brought in, agents were debriefed, 
and intelligence was simply compiled and retained in the mind of the 
relevant British officer. This information which concerned fortifica- 
tions, troop movements and concentrations, combined with the talk of 
the bazaars and military camps, was collated to anticipate new political 
concentrations or the hostile movements of an enemy. Of course, ‘native 
intelligence’ was regarded as inherently unreliable, but, by the same token, 
it could be vigorously manipulated to confirm prejudices that already 
existed in British minds. For instance, the intricate spying operation 
launched by Company agents in Hyderabad and Madras against Tipu 
Sultan in the later 1790s started from the assumption fiercely held by men 
such as William Kirkpatrick, Resident at the Nizam’s Court, that the 
Sultan was a dangerous tyrant and a friend of the French. The informa- 
tion that arrived simply confirmed this belief.” The resulting propaganda 
was then skilfully packaged and disseminated with an eye to deceiving and 
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confusing the Home Authorities. These novel uses of Indian intelligence 
were one aspect, therefore, of a broader change in the manipulation of 
notions of the secret’ and ‘the public’ which accompanied the consolida- 
tion of the European nation-state during the international conflict 
between Britain and Revolutionary France. 

Over time, the British military and civil authorities began to build up 
the harkara and casid reports into detailed series of maps, charts and 
dossiers of political information, which could be constantly checked and 
cross-checked, thus assuming the status of a textualized political and 
geographical memory.”* These reports were not necessarily kept secret by 
the state. On the contrary, one means by which the East India Company 
created a better-educated, better-informed and more single-minded 
political and military service was through the release, in current affairs and 
orientalist journals such as The Oriental Miscellany, of a picture of India 
as a glorious arena for British conquest. 

This technique of centralizing and then diffusing information took the 
British a long time to perfect. Between 1750 and 1780, officials con- 
stantly experimented with the Corps of Guides, or with the Dak and 
Intelligence Departments attached to the mobile columns.” Success 
came hard, and there were many examples of total intelligence failure, 
especially when harkara information seemed to confirm British presup- 
positions about the ‘barbarity’ of Indian politics or the inability of Indians 
to fight conventional battles. The atmosphere of intimidation and fear 
which pervaded the colonial relationship itself distorted channels of 
information. Civil officers, especially residents at Indian courts, played a 
long game, recruiting harkara agents and then browbeating the Indian 
powers into allowing them to ‘lay a dawk’ or run harkaras on their terri- 
tory. But these moves often failed. The repeated disasters of the British in 
their wars against Mysore and the Marathas were largely a result of their 
inability, until the mid-1780s, to master the technique of anticipating 
cavalry attacks with chains of spies. Success when it came was very often 
a consequence of the support of rulers who controlled their own corps of 
canny operatives. The Kallar harkaras of Ramnad and Puddukottai and 
the Coorgi tribesmen were a vital source of information for the British in 
the wars against Tipu™ and they were recruited through their respective 
rulers. Using another route to tap the information system, the British 
were partially successful in suborning the intelligence operations which 
were run for commercial and political purposes by the monasteries (maths 
and akharas) or great temples at pilgrimage places such as Thanjavur and 
Benaras. 
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However, it was only the Indian plains which supported dense infor- 
mation collection and distribution systems. On the fringes of the Hindu 
and Indo-Muslim civilization and beyond its borders, the informational 
order was fragmented and impenetrable. In Nepal and Burma, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the British at first fought and 
manoeuvred without eyes and ears. The harkara networks became thinner 
and more unreliable as they passed north of the Terai or south of Sylhet. 
In the case of Nepal, T. Rutherfurd, Civil Surgeon at Moradabad, and W. 
Moorcroft, Superintendent of the Pusa Stud” and later noted explorer, 
had to improvise. Their agents and informants were a diverse group: a few 
dissident Gurkhas at odds with the Kathmandu court, the network of hill 
Brahmin pilgrims coming to Benaras or Gaya, Gosain, Kashmiri Muslim 
merchants trading as far as Kashghar and Pekin, and Pathan horse dealers 
known to Moorcroft through the Stud. Rutherfurd even had to secure the 
help of hill landowners who were indebted to him and kept up a private 
trade in forest produce and hemp cloth in interior Nepal. Whereas the 
kingdoms of the plains of India were profligate with information and 
densely peopled with spies and informers, the Gurkha rulers jealously 
guarded information in the Nepal Hills. Intelligence agents routinely 
faced death penalty, whereas in India this was apparently rare. 

The British faced even greater difficulties in Burma. Here was a tight 
knit society, jealous of knowledge and information, organized through a 
system of household-level surveillance, which British agents found almost 
impossible to penetrate. The Burmese information and logistical frontier 
simply retreated in front of them,” drawing Sir Archibald Campbell, 
commander of the expeditionary force of 1825-26, into great danger 
in the interior. The Burma informants were even sparser than the Nepa- 
lis in the first thirty years of the nineteenth century. They consisted of 
American missionaries, Portuguese and Armenian compradors, Karen 
tribesmen and Burmese Muslims affiliated to Tamil Muslim Marakayyar 
trading networks. In contrast, the Burmese were quite successful in 
penetrating the British Indian systems of information. They were able to 
turn the tables on the British using Burmese Buddhist pilgrims to Gaya 
and extensive Ava court connections with Tamil Brahmins to carry secret 
messages to Indian powers who were hostile to the British.*” 

A detailed study of the point of transition between the indigenous and 
colonial information systems could deepen our understanding in several 
ways. Firstly, it may help to specify networks of information and social 
power which are not easy to locate in the usual state and colonial records: 
the darkandazi (police musketman) network, for instance, or the chains 
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of information of indigenous doctors and surgeons, or unorganized sufi 
networks, or, among the Europeans, Hessian innkeepers, all achieve 
much greater prominence. This gives a richer picture of early modern and 
colonial India than one which concentrates on rulers and townsmen, 
landlords, peasants and bazaars. Secondly, it may help to specify the 
influence of social groups whose significance is difficult to classify in terms 
of standard interpretations. Thus, for instance, a view of Kallars or Bhils 
as information-rich groups, placed at the heart of pre-colonial political 
power through the harkara system, puts the work of Nicholas Dirks on 
the little kingdom of Puddukottai into a different light. Indian kingship 
was a transaction in knowledge and information as well as a brokering of 
caste and religious status. 

Finally, the study of both the Indian and colonial state would benefit 
from a closer consideration of intelligence agencies in the broadest sense. 
So far as information has been considered in relation to the state, this has 
mainly been in terms of flows of ritual information in segmentary polities, 
or economic information in the Mughal state. What could be called 
networks of ‘surveillance and suasion’ embodied in the village watch and 
informer agencies, and the networks of spies and musketmen, help to 
specify the weaknesses and the strength of the pre-colonial and early 
colonial state. The north Indian system was essentially a linear one, 
though multi-stranded: the lowest level of musketman communicated 
through a runner or informal intermediaries with ueadmen or forest 
watchmen (4antirias) who also drew on the information of community 
servants—pasobans, chaukidars, et al* It was a rapid and efficient means 
of communication but was also vulnerable to the defection of zamindars, 
or local revenue-free holders. In north India, the British established an 
efficient system for collecting information above the level of the village, 
but their grasp of the social and economic change below that level never 
seemed to have been secure before the late-nineteenth century, and it 
weakened once again in the twentieth century. 

In the Maratha territories and Gujarat, the indigenous system was 
apparently much more complex and cross-hatched. Information givers 
and receivers communicated more directly with the state through the 
village headman (patel): the network of surveillance in moral and political 
issues was linked into the lower and middle levels of the state, rather than 
being intercepted, as it were, by the zamindar. This in turn may have 
reflected the operation of norms of Hindu kingship and its imperative of 
arbitration between the castes,” which had been eroded in the north 
where Muslim rulers and Muslim gentry had been more firmly estab- 
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lished. The comparison throws light on the implementation of British 
political and revenue arrangements in diffefent regions. It also qualifies 
the view that there was a single type of early modern state either in India 
or outside. To take an international comparison again, the informational 
complexity and competence of the Japanese Tokugawa regime of the 
seventeenth century was much greater than anything in India, even in 
information-rich areas such as Gujarat. In Japan every household was 
grouped into circles of five households which were responsible for spying. 
on each other and passing information to the agents of the Shogunate. 
Every village quarter had a notice board on which the lithographed or 
written orders of the state were posted. 

While stressing the novelty of British institutions which stored political 
and military information in new ways, this section has already noted some 
continuities in regional information systems between pre-colonial and 
colonial India, thus qualifying the assumption that the British initiated 
a revolution which spread evenly throughout society from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 


NEWSWRITERS AND ELITE INFORMANTS: 
THE INTELLECTUAL _POUNDA TIONS OF 3 Nie Lien 


This section focuses on the Indian newswriter and court secretarial 
establishments and their co-option by the colonial power. Michael Fisher 
is making a technical study of the newsletter (akhbraat), but my interest 
is more particularly in the use to which this institution was put to and the 
sort of information order which it gave rise to. In the eighteenth century 
publicly accredited or secret newswriters, along with certain types of 
ambassador (vakil), were critical for disseminating very detailed analyses 
of contemporary political events, which sometimes included material 
concerning economic conditions. The majority of newswriters were 
Muslim elites or Khattris of Punjabi origin (the latter's importance was 
enhanced by their direct access to commercial communications because 
many of their members were involved in trade). Increasingly, however, 
Kayasth writers from Hindustan seem to have moved up from the 
position of humble scribes to that of newswriters and vakils in Awadh. 
This was probably another consequence of Shuja-ud Daulah’s determi- 
nation to distance himself from the Mughal personnel after 1764. It was 
also an important moment in the rise of the Kayasths of Srivastava 
subdivision to a position of social importance in future U.P. and 
Hyderabad. Jhau Lal Srivastava, head of the Nawab’s intelligence depart- 
ment, was their great patron.” 
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Here again the picture of India’s static, hierarchical and segmentary 
information order will need some revision, and so too will the quality of 
the South Asian ‘print revolution’. The sheer volume of state and private 
newsletter writing was impressive.® It is true that unlike contemporary 
Japan, India had not adopted the mass use of the lithograph before 1800, 
but the amount of written paper passing from one centre to another was 
surprisingly large. These were not simply records of past events. The 
major officers of the Indian states and Company officials based their 
political judgements and diplomatic moves on the minute reading of a 
large number of handwritten ‘newspapers’ from many different quarters. 
The lack of printed media was to some extent compensated for by thevery 
rapid circulation of copies of news-reports, or by oral renderings of news- 
reports which were deliberately made public by the rulers. Large crowds 
gathered in the evening to hear the reading of news-reports as they did 
later for early newspapers. Here too we may be able to see in operation 
a type of public domain of debate articulated through the state writing 
establishment (7unshi khana) which might limit and inform the appa- 
rent despotism of the ruling group in the indigenous state. Sandria 
Freitag’s colonial ‘public’ may well have had a more ancient lineage than 
one had assumed. The British presence may well have served to suppress 
or distort the operation of an older public sphere before it created a new 
one. | 
Nevertheless, the British did make significant changes in the spy and 
newswriter system. There was a continuity at the level of personnel and 
even in the style of reporting. But before 1820, British residents and 
governors had ensured that as much of the information as possible from 
these sources was routed through their own communication systems. 
Strict limits were imposed on the bi-lateral relations of news-writing 
between Indian courts.” At the same time, the akhbarats, like harkara 
reports, were used to build up multi-purpose files and banks of informa- 
tion about the character and policies of the different Indian states. Itis not 
clear how long a ‘political memory’ the Indian kingdoms had possessed 
and it is certainly unwise to underestimate it. Yet, itwould also be difficult 
to deny that the specialized nature of archival services, the role of the 
printed report or book, and the continuity in public office-holding among 
the British transformed the manner in which the news-reports were used. 

How far was the co-option of indigenous informants into the British 
system accompanied by an ‘intellectual revolution’ among them? This is 
a fundamental question but one which is also extremely difficult to 
answer. It is often possible to find out who the informants were, but it is 
much more difficult to discover anything about their schooling and the 
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assumptions which they brought to the service of an alien government 
which boasted of its profoundly different vafues and techniques. In north 
India, between 1780 and 1820, two or three dozen key Indian personnel 
provided the indigenous kingdoms and the British with much of their 
knowledge, their diplomatic contacts and political clout. These infor- 
mants made extensive use of the harkara and news-wtiter systems, but 
they operated in the guise of semi-independent agents rather than as direct 
functionaries of the established powers. Some of them like the ‘portfolio- 
capitalists’ Beni Ram Pandit and Bishambhar Pandit worked for both 
the Indian powers and the British. Others were closely tied to the British. 
They included men such as Kanto Babu, Warren Hastings’ man of busi- 
ness, who appears to have been able to use his Vaishnavite contacts in 
north India to inform the British about events in Benaras and Awadh.” 
Again, there was the Agarwal banker Manohar Das who provided the 
Company with a continuous flow of political and commercial informa- 
tion about events in western India elicited from his commercial agents.°° 

There is another group of men, predominantly the Ashraf Muslims or 
associated Hindu scribes, who are more difficult to place and appear again 
and again as informants and British agents to the Indian courts. One 
group was comprised of families connected with the former public officers 
of Hughly, the kazz, muftiand faujdar.” Under the later Mughals Hughly 
had been the nerve centre of the rich province of Bengal. These families 
did much of the important diplomatic spadework for the British in the 
Deccan and the Maratha territories. Their economic status was appar- 
ently in jeopardy, but they were in the intellectual vanguard having been 
influenced by the reformed Islamic teachings being propagated at the 
time through the Hughly mosque and Mohsin Ali’s Madrassa at Calcutta. 
A second related group was again Bengali in its antecedents. These were 
junior lieutenants of Mahomed Reza Khan, the famous administrator of 
Bengal under Warren Hastings. One of these men Ibrahim Ali Khan, 
became chief judge of the Benaras Adalat under Jonathan Duncan. His 
‘pupil’ (murid) was Abdul Kader Khan, a British agent at the court of 
Amrit Rao, brother of the Peshwa, munshi at the Delhi residency, and 
several times diplomat to Nepal.®* Ibrahim Ali's connection was a highly 
cultivated one. Persian Shia influence was strong. These men were pro- 
bably trained in the rationalistic Shia wsud: tradition but had many Sunni 
correspondents and friends and were active proponents of Urdu. Ibrahim 
Ali himself wrote one of the most important tazkirahs or collective bio- 
eraphies of Persian and Urdu literati and poets.” His political master 
text appears to have been the Az and his model as administrator sage was 
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Abul Fazl whom he constantly referred to in his reports to Residents of 
Benaras. In fact, through Ibrahim Ali Khan, the British were able to 
penetrate the heart of the expanding Urdu-speaking cultural network, 
long before Wellesley began to draw its members to Calcutta in his Fort 
William College. In this respect the British information revolution was 
syncretic. Intellectually it represented an inter-breeding of the statistical 
and empirical rules of the Scottish Enlightenment and the rationalism of 
the still vital Indo-Persian tradition handed down from Abul Faz. 

Most intriguing, however, are the antecedents of Munshi Izzatullah, 
the officiating munshi in the Delhi residency and later companion of 
William Moorcroft on his journey to Bokhara. Izzatullah was the 
grandson of the last Mughal deputy-governor of the Punjab who had been 
assassinated in 1754. His value to the British was his high standing among 
the Punjabi and Central Asian gentry (ashraf). But equally significant 
were his links with a number of powerful Sikh chieftain families whom 
his grandfather had patronized or protected. His influence was so great 
that Ranjit Singh commonly asked him to sit in his presence and quizzed 
him on matters of state.” He seems to have been connected with the 
enlightened aristocracy of late Mughal Delhi. This group produced the 
scientist 1 affazul Hussain’! and the family of Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan. It 
was also strongly influenced by the reformist, purist and rationalistic 
traditions of the Shah Waliullah tradition among the ulema. This group 
of élite scholars and ulema was at the forefront of the development of 
rational, discursive Urdu prose which could express the austere certain- 
ties of purist religion in books such as the Taqwiyat-al Iman (‘Refuge of 
Faith’), but was also adapted to the tasks of modern history-writing by 
Sayyid Ahmed Khan and his circle.” Thus it seems that the East India 
Company’s Muslim service élite and the leaders of Islamic revival in north 
India had roots in similar intellectual milieux. 

The information which was produced by men such as these clearly 
referred back to the élite Indo-Persian traditions from which they hailed. 
Izzatullah and Kader Khan’s reports contain much on the traditions of 
sufi saints, the gradations of honour within the Mughal system, climes, 
fruits and so on—the typical fare of indigenous histories and travel- 
ogues.”? Yet they also adapted easily to producing the politico-economic 
treatises required by their British employers. Izzatullah’s remarkable 
thoroughness on economic matters was praised by Sir Charles Metcalfe; 
Abdul Kader Khan’s treatise on the economy of Nepal could have come 
straight out of Sir John Sinclair’s contemporary statistical account of 
Scotland.” Islamic rationalistic syllabuses and their family experience of 
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being ‘foreign’ administrators in eastern India, seems to have served them 
well. It may be significant that the highest leVel of this Indo-Muslim élite 
(unlike the Chinese mandarinate, for instance) was attuned to receiving 
knowledge from ‘abroad’, whether this was from the central Islamic 
lands” or, distantly, Greek learning adapted by the savants of the early 
Caliphs. The bias of this was of course towards the Islamic world. When 
Bishop Heber reached Benaras, for instance, Abdul Kader Khan appears 
to have put it about that he was the Archbishop of ‘Rum’, i.e. the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. Yet, flawed as it was, this was still a cosmopolitan 
vision.” 

The rationalistic and reformist traditions of seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth-century Muslim north India thus appear to have built epistemo- 
logical communities which were able to adjust rapidly to the demands of 
British administrators. The same seems to have been true for some ele- 
ments in the Hindu intelligentsia. Among them, the British were able to 
isolate and draw on the rationalistic tradition of Hindu nyaya (‘logic’), 
the observational traditions of Surya Siddhanta astronomy and the 
herbalist ayurvedic tradition of the Bengali vaids, in the realms of school- 
ing, astronomy and medicine respectively. In the pre-colonial polities of 
northern and western India, élites among the Bengali, Chitpavan or 
Telugu Brahmins had already achieved a synthesis between the accoun- 
tancy techniques of the merchant class.of village accountants and the 
political procedures of the Indo-Muslim world. It proved relatively simple 
to graft the further imperatives of British political economy, expanding 
the statistical dimension of government work. If we add to this the great 
importance of the practical knowing people (iron-smiths, inoculators, 
spies, etc.), then it appears that the raw materials for important parts of 
the technology of the colonial information revolution already existed 
in the Indian society. 


A NEW INFORMATIONAL ORDER 


This final section analyses some areas where British rule created sharp 
discontinuities in the informational order described in the early sections 
of this essay. Modernity in the creation and diffusion of public knowledge 
has long been associated with the press and with printing. Certainly, 
the press in India did expand quite rapidly after 1850. The most impor- 
tant newspapers in India before this date were those run by and for the 
expatriate British population, though Indian-run journals established 
themselves in increasing numbers during the 1830s. Though European 
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newspapers were exclusive and often uninterested in ‘native society’, a 
number of Indians subscribed to journals such as The Englishman, the 
Benaras Recorder, or the Delhi Gazette, and the information they purveyed 
was quite quickly diffused among the Indian literates. Letters from 
Indians indirectly critical of the Company rule, expatriate attitudes and 
the princely states were quite often printed in their pages.’* Likewise, 
Indian and European business people had some interests in common, and 
evinced a common hostility to officialdom, both British and Indian, 
which was thought to impede the emergence of a vibrant commercial 
economy. 

Public criticism of the authorities purporting to represent the interests 
of broadly defined religious and social groups was the most novel feature 
of the newspaper. Abusive lampoons on rulers were traditionally posted 
near the Jama Masjid, and criticism was voiced at Friday prayers. But the 
notion that newspapers represented a permanent inquisition on the 
doings of authority was qualitatively new. By comparison, the speed or 
rate of diffusion of news was less important. Most of the early Indian 
publications in Persian, Urdu or Hindi had very few subscribers, and it 
should not therefore be assumed that they reached substantially more 
people than did the earlier akhbarats. Like the akhbarats (and the inter- 
mediate forms such as the printed Ludhiana Akhbar of the 1830s and 
1840s”), they were often run in the interest of a particular magnate or 
court. Again, it cannot always be assumed that even an élite Indian 
audience fully understood the import of a newspaper as opposed to an 
official akhbarat. In 1838 a Calcutta based Persian newspaper which had 
close contacts with the disenchanted Mughal élites of Delhi, the Jami 
Jahan Namah,® printed an alarmist piece of wishful thinking to the effect 
that British India was about to be invaded by 4,00,000 Afghans. This 
newspaper was regularly circulated at the courts of the main Indian 
princely states. Chandu Lal, the clever Diwan of Hyderabad, is reported 
to have remarked that this newspaper, which he seems to have thought 
was an official production—an akhbarat—should only be circulated in 
English during the duration of the war, lest Indians should be diverted 
from loyalty to the Company.®! All the same, what was important here 
was the creation of a critical readership over a wide geographical range. 

The persistent fear of official and non-official Europeans was that the 
impenetrable networks of holy men and ‘native’ spies would carry 
dissidence across the country. To this was added the new suspicion that 
theirown tools of communication could nowbe used against them. In the 
1830s, Muslim ‘fanatics’ and the Hindu orthodox were thought to be 
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missionary and evangelical segment of official opinion, for instance, 
distrusted the orthodox Babus who gathered in the Dharma Sabha 
(Society for True Religion) of Calcutta not simply because it was 
obscurantist in social matters, but because of the speed with which it had 
apparently constructed a network of information from within the 
imperial structure. Its correspondents were said to stretch as far afield as 
Allahabad;* it was well informed about the anti-missionary stirrings in 
south India in the late 1840s; it published a newspaper, the Chandrika, 
and had perfected the art of petitioning the Government of India. During 
the dispute over the management of Hindu trusts, when missionary 
influences called upon the Government to cease interference in ‘heathen’ 
worship, the Chandrikademanded the right to take over the shrines in the 
name of the Hindu community. The Englishman, representing the non- 
missionary British population, supported this position. News-writing 
had become class-formation. The old akhbarats had delighted in detailing 
court factions, but their style had been to inform the rulers and they were 
not directly concerned, as the Chandrika was, to create a public opinion 
which was adverse to government measures. The difference in style and 
content was profound even if the breadth of distribution was not much 
greater. 

Newspapers were important, then, not so much because of the num- 
bers they reached but by virtue of the wider context of new information 
institutions in which they were embedded. Printing and the book trade 
were two such institutions. They had developed very rapidly in the Bara 
Bazaar area of Calcutta and by the 1840s there was a large production of 
small pamphlets and books serviced by a flexible system of jobbing 
printers and booksellers. But north India was not as far behind as one 
might assume.* Despite the hostility of local rulers and the reluctance of 
Indians to become long-term subscribers, north Indian printing centres 
such as Lucknow, Allahabad, Kanpur and Ludhiana also sprung to life. 
Officials and missionaries bewailed the large output of erotica and Hindu 
or Muslim devotional material,® but sex and religious polemic have been 
a feature of public culture everywhere. It is interesting that sectarian 
traditions such as the Vallabhans and Vallabhacharyas of the Mathura 
area were among the first to break into print.® Both these devotional sects 
had been at the forefront of developing Hindi prose forms in the 
eighteenth and very early nineteenth century. The need for authoritative 
text and the creation of specific sectarian and regional hagiographies and 
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sacred topographies was very important to such groups.*” With support- 
ers in Bengal and Gujarat, an all-India reach was now required. 

In north India, the fate of the printed book, as opposed to the news- 
paper or small pamphlet, was less secure than it was in Bengal, though by 
1850 its influence was becoming irresistible. Written texts of devotional 
works such as the Ramcharitmanas or collections of fables, and above all 
the Hitopadesha, and almanacs (panchangs), which sometimes conveyed 
both religious and practical information,” could apparently be secured 
quite cheaply, like the equivalent Bengali versions of the Ramayana. But 
more elaborate texts copied by trained scribes could cost up to Rs 200 per 
copy.®? Printing brought down the cost of knowledge to the consumer by 
a factor of ten. The operations of the Calcutta, Benaras and Agra School 
Textbook Societies,” combined with vigorous attempts to sell popu- 
lar religious books by Indian presses meant that small towns and even 
large villages had some acquaintance with printed books by 1850.7! Such 
acquaintance expanded rapidly from this date as the scheme of subdistrict 
(tahsil and circle (halkabandt) schools initiated by the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces began to take root. Most schoolmasters conti- 
nued to work with purely oral means of instruction, but the existence of 
a text, especially a religious text, made the emergence of more centralized 
and standardized systems of knowledge in both the religious and secular 
spheres possible. 

The longevity, stability and accessibility of institutions for storing 
knowledge were similarly enhanced. Civil stations and regiments of the 
British Indian army had their own private libraries.” Public libraries for 
English and Indian language books, modelled on the Calcutta Public 
Library, had sprung up in most north Indian stations before 1857. 
Indian subalterns in native regiments held small stocks of instructional 
books, while borrowing from the libraries of the government colleges, 
especially the Benaras Sanskrit College and the Delhi College, allowed a 
small number of ‘respectable natives’ access to books after their formal 
education ended. Indian rajas and nawabs also procured stocks of printed 
works in English and Indian languages, though this may often have ref- 
lected a desire for status rather than a specific concern for the knowledge 
they imparted. The important point was that knowledge was now 
increasingly stored in public, or at least in impersonal institutions. This 
meant that collections were not broken up and dispersed as quickly as 
had been in the more fluid conditions of the previous generation, when 
the death of a patron or learned man had usually resulted in the sale or 
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pillage of collections. The King of Awadh’s libraries, for instance, as the 
orientalist A.A. Sprenger discovered, had been built up by looting as well 
as through purchase.™ Conversely, collections declined when servants of 
courts simply helped themselves to the most important texts as a royal 
patron was replaced by a king less interested in book learning. Finally, 
alongside stable institutions there had also developed a large and flourish- 
ing trade in second-hand books, often run by Anglo-Indian or Bengali 
entrepreneurs. The massive collections of books in English and Indian 
languages accumulated by civil and military officers, or coming out as 
ballast on Company ships, were customarily disposed of when their 
owners returned to Europe. Such collections formed the basis of indi- 
vidual Indian collections which were built up in the late nineteenth 
century. They also lowered the initial costs of libraries such as the Bharti 
Bhawan Library in Allahabad or the Lucknow Institute Library, which 
formed the knowledge-base of the new generation of Indian nationalist 
and cultural leaders after 1860. 

Finally, these developments in the collection and diffusion of knowl- 
edge should be seen against the background of the foundation of new 
types of epistemological communities among the Indian intelligentsia 
and administrative classes. All over India, family circles of men from 
different caste and religious backgrounds formed, initially, around a 
British mentor or British institution. Subordinate Indian judges, assistant 
surveyors, teachers in government colleges and assistants to Indian rulers 
were in the vanguard. English and a revived local vernacular—Bengali, 
Urdu, Marathi—were the media of communication. Puranic beliefs and 
ideas taken from Muslim history and culture were adjusted and incorpo- 
rated within the dominant idiom of western practical reason, usually 
represented by geography, geology or medicine. 

In north India the scribes, munshis and native informants during the 
first thirty years of the nineteenth century in north India had been drawn 
from the indigenous Persian and Urdu speaking intelligentsia and small 
groups of associated pandits. Fort William College teased them into new 
relationships with British authority and the expatriate community in 
Bengal, but their minds were formed by the Persian classics, Bostanand 
Gulistan, and their knowledge of India by the Azn-i-Akbari. Gradually, 
however, the influence of Delhi College,” the Hindu College and Jay 
Narayan Ghosal’s College at Benaras began to be felt. There emerged 
from these institutions a small number of young men such as Shaha- 
mat Ali,”® Mohan Lal” or Shiva Prasad’ who, like their more numerous 
Bengali peers, could write to English newspapers and address their masters 
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in their own language. More important was the manner in which these 
institutions created a new type of educated man rather than simply 
schooled munshis and informants. Ibrahim Ali, Jonathan Duncan’s chief 
judge, had engaged in literary and religious debates with his compéres 
among the Islamic gentry. Shahamat Aliand Mohan Lal directly attacked 
the British policy in the Punjab and Afghanistan. Mohan Lal’s rationalist 
sensibilities led him to denounce the idolatry of popular Hinduism and 
eventually to become a Muslim. Shiva Prasad applied critical methods to 
the history of Muslim India and the Sikhs, at the same time as Sayyid 
Ahmed was developing the skills of Biblical and Koranicscholarship based 
on the concept of critical history.” Networks of “educated native gentle- 
men’, initially small, grew up, linking local British antiquarians, Indian 
teachers, doctors and inferior government servants in the pursuit of 
history and useful knowledge. As the NWP educational experiment 
moved forward under the Lieutenant-Governor, James Thomason’™ in 
the early 1850s, the new style of évolué munshi was directed to the trans- 
lation of English textbooks on natural morality and the investigation 
of the state of social life and education among the Indian poor.’”' This was 
perhaps the only time in British imperial history before the 1940s when 
the rulers launched ona direct and conscious mission ctvtlisatrice. Oriental 
knowledge was replaced by Public Instruction, but in the meantime the 
intellectual foundations for nationalism were laid. 

These institutions speeded the process by which old epistemological 
communities were rendered redundant. The improvement of communi- 
cations heralded by utilitarians and evangelicals clogged other channels 
of knowledge. Older commercial regions were isolated by the new 
concentration on Calcutta. The imposition of postal uniformity by 1837 
greatly increased the costs of communication and adversely affected 
the distribution of Indian newspapers. “Native daks’ were now illegal, 
but they were driven underground rather than destroyed.’”* This added 
to the isolation and fear of the expatriate community who abhorred the 
idea that Indian intelligence was passing rapidly across the country just 
beyond its ken. The dominance of English, Urdu and later Khari Boli 
Hindi damaged the prospects for sub-regional language communities 
such as Maithili or Avadhi. But since the number of rural bazaars seems 
to have greatly increased in the course of the nineteenth century, the result 
was probably to create a radical disjunction between the informational 
community of the large towns and the countryside, rather than to destroy 
these communities altogether. Historians have recently made much of 
rumour, panic and surges of ‘irrational’ belief among the peasants and 
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the poor. This may well reflect more on the deformation of information 
flows than on any essential gullibility of cougtry people. The ossification 
of many of the older information networks created pseudo-castes, and 
pseudo-statuses out of eighteenth-century functions. Thus harkaras 
became ‘silver sticks’ who trotted in front of the palanquins of great 
men.'® The ‘intelligent runners’ of the old order became ‘postal peons’. 
The azi families of small towns who had once been responsible for 
conveying royal orders to the countryside and bringing the sense of the 
community to the ruler now became a ‘Muslim caste’,'™ deprived of 
any function. Such retreats from function to status had certainly taken 
place in pre-colonial society, but the differentiation brought by the 
new colonial informational order was much more pervasive. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some anthropologists working on ‘radical culture contact’—that is the 
dramatic collision between western and other cultures—have recently 
somewhat shifted their ground. Earlier the emphasis fell on the ability of 
non-western cultures to incorporate, neutralize or resist the invaders. 
Technology became cargo-cult and Captain Cook became a local deity. 
More recently, commentators have been struck once again, as were their 
Victorian ancestors, by the revolutionary mental and conceptual transi- 
tions which such societies accomplished in relatively small periods of 
ume.'”? This study of the ‘information order’ in late pre-colonial and early 
colonial India has dealt with similar issues. At one level the idea that an 
information revolution occurred in colonial India seems quite appropri- 
ate. The knowledgeable man of the Indo-Islamic order was remade in the 
course of a generation to become the ‘native servant of government’ 
educated in Milton and Shakespeare, friend to Copernicus, and reader of 
The Times. The sense of dramatic change is heightened by the apparent 
sparseness and inflexibility of indigenous knowledge systems and the 
pathetically low level of popular literacy. This essay has shown that the 
issue was less clear cut than might appear. There were some signs of 
innovation in the information order of late pre-colonial India. The élites 
had at least one ear open for echoes from a much wider world, and rational 
sciences were|making headway in several different spheres. Epistemologi- 
cal communities were expanding, as were vernacular language cultures; 
popular, artisanal knowledge was flexible, and free-lance agents of 
information carried news and ideas across apparently impermeable social 
and even gender barriers. Under colonialism too, the informational revo- 
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lution was partial and carried huge social costs. Like all other revolutions 
it had its roots in the past and caused less change than its most ardent 
votaries, the administrators and missionaries, liked to think. Heber, 
a most acute observer characterized Indians as ‘inquisitive, and with 
opportunities for information’ . . . “The fact is that there is a degree of 
intercourse maintained between this country and Europe, anda degree of 
information existing among the people, as to what passes there, which 
considering how many of them neither speak nor read English, implies 
other channels of communication besides those which we supply . . .”!° 
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CHAPTERS 


Hindutva as Pedagogic Violence 


JAYANT LELE 


CONCEPTUAL MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


Since the theme of this volume is the transmission of knowledge and since 
the stage is set in terms of alternate visions of the processes of transmission 
of knowledge as information or data, it may be best to begin by trying to 
clear some conceptual cobwebs from the debate. My specific concern in 
this essay is with the transmission of cultural knowledge. Let me therefore 
begin by looking at the function of knowledge in terms of the reproduc- 
tion of social relations first and then attempt to link it to what Crook (in 
this volume) has described as expansion. His way of characterizing 
knowledge seems to rest on an assumption about the cumulative character 
of knowledge, as a stock, that can be deployed either for routine re- 
production of social relations or for moving those social relations to anew, 
higher surface through additions of ‘new’ units of knowledge to the old 
stock or by revising and improving upon it. This somewhat static view, 
in which knowledge is ‘manufactured’, as it were, out of data which have 
a prior, unchallenged propositional content, stands in contrast to a more 
dynamic view—the creation of knowledge out of information on the 
occasion of its transmission between and reception by human subjects. 
Instead of viewing knowledge merely as a stock of verified (or as yet 
unfalsified) bits (or systems) of ‘data’, this latter view looks at it as com- 
petence, ‘embodied’ in the human subjects, with all three ofits (technical- 
instrumental, ethical and aesthetic) dimensions.' In communication, 
human beings transmit or receive bits of information as messages. In 
transmitting messages they engage in the interpretation of experience and 
thus interpret reality. No matter how heavily they are loaded with 
propositional content and are consistent with or ‘correct’ in terms of ‘the 
laws of nature’, data are, nonetheless, interpretations. In receiving data as 
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messages, we react to them, not discretely, but in the totality of our bodily 
constituted experience, so as to understand them and thus create knowl- 
edge. Such knowledge can be made to come true only through appropri- 
ate and contingent action. In interactional contexts, whether dyadic or 
societal, contemporary or epochal, ‘consensus’ on the appropriateness of 
action, consciously cultivated through reflexive discourse or guided 
silently by mutuality of understanding, precedes action. For me, as for 
Vico and Habermas, ‘truths which are to have consequences require a 
consensus prudently attained’.” 

Whereas Lyotard concentrates on the institutionalized mechanisms 
and sees them as those of competence-building, one could also look upon 
them as being responsible for restricting and channelling human reflexive 
competence into predetermined directions. Thus education acquires a 
dynamic meaning as a subtle process with two faces: depending on how 
it is deployed and by whom, it will build or restrict the communicative 
competence of the members of a society. ’ 

The ontological status of either of the two terms, information or data, 
is for me the same. External reality is accessible to human beings only 
through and as interpretation. Interpretation rests on experience medi- 
ated by reflection. My critique of Western modernity begins by recogniz- 
ing that the differentiated unity of nature, the human subject and society, 
the unity of the body and mind, has been artificially bisected (or even 
trisected, through fragmentation of cultures into spheres of science, law 
and aesthetics, for instance) by the fragmentation of everyday life. 
Conventional sociology, since Weber, has celebrated it as social differen- 
tiation. Since Weber this fragmentation has also been reified as Moder- 
nity. An unwarranted acceptance of the universality of this reification 
(both temporal and spatial) seems to be the premise from which Crook’s 
notion of cognitive competence, as a threefold computational strategy, 
departs. I see no need to abandon Habermas’s simple dictum (even 
though I reject his Eurocentric distortions of the basic idea) that ‘not 
learning but not-learning is the phenomenon that calls for explanation at 
the socio-cultural level of development’.? To reduce learning competence, 
a distinctive attribute of the human condition at the socio-cultural stage 
of development, to genetic capacity—analogous to ‘the operating sys- 
tem’—is to deny the inherent sociality of human learning. If we accept 
the notion of the stock of knowledge as ‘cultural capital’, it is equivalent 
to Marx’s notion of capital as ‘dead labour’. New creative labour must be 
associated with it to make it come meaningfully alive. The issue then 
is not who owns or controls the stock but how he channels it into use 
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or into production of new knowledge. By releasing it in institutionally 
constrained ways he enlarges his ‘profit’. Hence the pedagogic deprivation 
of subaltern classes — ‘pedagogic violence’ —involves specialized channel- 
ling of the stock such that only fragmented bits of creative competence 
(reflection) are applied to it by thinking workers. In ‘modern’ societies this 
process is in a manner equivalent to that of Taylorism in the material 
aspects of production. 

When we operate within the framework of inclusion and exclusion, we 
neglect the enormous sophistication of control mechanisms that have 
existed in all class societies. Their task is to channel learning, as creative 
reflection, in orthodox directions. That such a massive apparatus of 
ideological legitimation has to be created, nurtured, modified and 
abandoned (take, for example, the movement from religion to science, as 
ideologies of knowledge in the West) is enough of an indication that 
learning competence is not merely a matter of acquiring discrete, trisected 
skills of storage, retrieval and processing of god-given or nature-given 
‘facts’. Knowledge creation is the process of acting out of bodily unity at 
the individual level and intersubjectively at the social level. Otherwise, it 
would be difficult to make sense of the unabating creative outbursts, as 
socio-cultural religious movements, that have sought to release and 
‘renew’ the cognitive potential of Indian tradition.’ 

I think these clarifications are necessary to link the questions about 
transmission of knowledge, transmission of cultural tradition, and the 
contemporary phenomenon of neo-Hinduism. For a cultural tradition 
that dates back several thousand years and has shown so many remarkable 
signs of continuity, ‘the problem of conservation of culture inherited 
from the past’ and of the ‘generational transmission of accumulated in- 
formation as cultural reproduction” is not easy to grasp. This is particu- 
larly so if one is accustomed to looking for and finding clear and 
convincing pieces of material evidence with which to ascertain the 
continuity and historicity of such a tradition. The problem becomes even 
more intractable when the purpose is not to establish the presumed 
linearity and temporal evolution of a tradition but to explore its internal 
dynamics as constituted by moments of order and challenge, of consensus 
and dissension, and of crisis and transcendence. The pedagogical ques- 
tion, about how cultural wealth, accumulated and bequeathed by previ- 
ous generations, is inherited, can no longer be posed ina standard fashion. 

Bourdieu has challenged the notion, common to many theories of 
cultural transmission, that even in class societies, family and schools 
work together to transmit harmoniously a cultural heritage to the new 
generations. He shows, for example, how in contemporary France, the 
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apprehension and possession of cultural goods (which is accompanied by 
genuine symbolic satisfaction) is possible only for those privileged sections 
of society who hold the code for deciphering the symbolic goods and thus 
also hold the power for possessing society’s cultural wealth. Even though 
these notions of class-specific cultural codes and the evidence that they 
generate, help us refute the theories of harmonious transmission, they still 
rest on and share with such theories an assumption about the static mate- 
riality, unquestioned unity and linear evolution of knowledge and of a 
dominant cultural tradition. 

In the Indian case not only do we have to question the normal trans- 
mission theses but we must also recognize that the very notion ofa single 
Indian tradition has to be deconstructed and reformulated, in more 
nuanced and dynamic terms. In trying to transpose Bourdieu’s notion of 
the pedagogic function to earlier historical times and in thus trying to 
reinterpret the idea of privileged appropriation ofall social wealth—in its 
deeply and mutually intertwined material and symbolic dimensions— 
we mustalso take into account all the overt and covert challenges to such 
appropriation from the subaltern classes and the impact that these chal- 
lenges have had on the dominant culture. 

When we begin to contemplate such an exercise, the notions of code 
as well as those of cultural or linguistic competence begin to acquire a 
different meaning. The specific manifestations of competence in a given 
social formation do not, by themselves, reveal the underlying universality 
of such competence, as a human condition and potentiality. Analyses of 
the strategies of transmission of knowledge in general and of cultural 
knowledge in particular, tell us only one part (no doubtan importantone) 
of the story. I have called that part the ‘hegemonic appropriation of 
tradition’. The as yet silent part is that of the critical challenges posed to 
privileged appropriation of codes by the subalterns who, with their 
intimate experience of the links between the appropriations of material 
and symbolic social wealth, offer ongoing silent resistance and, depending 
on the circumstances, even raise a banner of revolt. A closer scrutiny of 
the dynamics of that resistance reveals the notions of control and 
transmission of knowledge and information in a very different light. 

In my explorations of bhakti, I have looked upoh tradition as being 
capable of generating, from within, a critique of an oppressive social 
practice, as a critique of its legitimating ideology. Such a critique is 
grounded in a rational recognition of a forcibly denied potential social 
order.° In situations where an adequate material basis for an epochal 
transformation has emerged, the critique may point to a future where all 
of the existing oppression is seen as coming to an end. Where such 
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preconditions have yet to emerge, it appeals to the anchoring principles 
of tradition and demands that ‘unnecessary oppression’, socio-culturally 
determined within the parameters of a giver tradition, be abolished. In 
either case critical reflections arise out of a discrepancy between the 
ideological affirmation of the principles by the appropriators of social 
surplus along with their legitimizers, and the actual life experience of 
active producers which confirms their systematic violation. 

This capacity for generating critical challenges to official interpreta- 
tions of tradition, in which the latter is treated as the ‘undivided property 
of the whole society’ and thus affirmed in its ideological role by the 
dominant classes, underscores the universal quality of communicative 
competence as both cultural and linguistic competence, and as critical- 
reflexive competence, which I have called the modernity of tradition. 
What Bourdieu has called “the code’ that allows the deciphering of 
symbolic goods by members of cultured families turns out to be, in the 
broader context of the dynamics of tradition, this reflexive capability. The 
issue then becomes not that of its unequal distribution but of its 
institutionalised suppression. Two identifiable practices along these lines 
are: (a) a denial of access to the avenues of its expression through forced 
exclusion and (b) hegemonic appropriation of the critical insights of the 
subalterns so as to control or deflect dissent. The latter has been, 
throughout history, far more effective and pervasive than the first. 

These two forms of pedagogic violence are not mutually exclusive. 
They combine to produce a forceful reaction to actual or nascent popular 
critical activity under conditions of social crisis. But under relatively 
stable states, the process of hegemonic appropriation includes a 
reinterpretation of popular critical insights, memories or dreams as elite 
stock of coded culture (for example, autonomous local goddesses are 
turned into consorts of patriarchal gods). Thus, what emanates from 
people and belongs to them becomes inaccessible to them excepton terms 
set by the rich and powerful. The elements of popular culture-knowledge 
that are incongruous with the hegemonic homogenization project are 
distorted and denigrated to a status of vulgarity and thus quarantined 
through subtle and authoritative mechanisms of expert culture. 


ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PHENOMENON OF HINDUTVA 


Within this broad framework that is only in the form ofa tentative outline 
at this stage, let us explore the phenomenon of hindutva. The problem 
begins with the definition itself. Several attempts have been made to 
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distinguish it from Hinduism. This latter concept is mired in even greater 
confusion, given the long history of deliberations associated with its 
academic as well as political history. Is it a religion, a world-view, an 
irrational multiplicity of contradictions defying every attempt to create 
a coherent sense, or a federation of religions sharing some minimum 
common essentials? Is it something that is in its entirety constituted in 
opposition to what it is not, as the origin of the term itself suggests? Even 
if one accepts the notion that it is a word derived by way of abstraction, 
an imagined religion of a vast majority of people, what was and is the 
material reality of the social formation within which it has been situated? 

For the purpose of this essay 1 want to avoid entering the domain of 
speculation on this issue, at least directly. I shall accept the suggestion 
made by Romila Thapar that the tradition that lends itself to the label of 
Hinduism was initially constituted by at least three distinct systems of 
belief and social practice: brahminism, sraminism, and saktism. Whereas 
the origins of brahminism lie clearly in the vedic period, the sramana 
‘heterodoxies’ arose largely in the regions outside of the direct brahminic 
influence.’ They became a formidable challenge to brahminism, given its 
increasing irrelevance under changing socio-economic conditions. 

The sata sects, on the other hand, crystallized out of several elements 
of local, popular religions, some of which are traceable to the Harappan 
period. This crystallization occurred around the first millennium AD 
and also became a serious challenge to the predominantly patriarchal 
ethos of brahminism. Thapar attributes the increasing success of brah- 
minism, by the end of the first millennium AD, to the new role of 
Brahmins as the legitimizers of political authority and the consequent 
expansion of their control over rural resources through land grants. A new 
crystallization of older and current but dormant critical impulses oc- 
curred as a result of changing social relations around the early second 
millennium AD during which bhakti movements emerged as locally 
anchored challenges to the abuses of brahminical legitimation. I have 
argued elsewhere that the universalistic elements within the various prior 
traditions, including the vedic ones, were reinterpreted by the proponents 
of bhakti as an immanent critique of brahminism.® In this brief recon- 
structive sketch of traditions, that have been sought to be homogenized 
into Hinduism, brahminism emerges as the one seeking hegemony at 
various moments in history and often attaining it but never without a 
challenge. Sraminism owed its popularity initially to the support from the 
newly prosperous trading communities that did not have an equivalent 
status within the brahminic hierarchy. It became increasingly attractive 
to the common people, in keeping with the changing political economy 
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in which the expansion of the urban culture of commerce tended to 
challenge the brahminic ideology of an earlier pastoral-agrarian ethos. 
Sakta tradition, on the other hand, emerged ‘out of a diverse set of older 
local practices, all anchored in the worship of mother goddesses and 
centred around fertility cults. In contrast to all of these, bhakti repre- 
sented a far more sophisticated and fundamental challenge because of the 
immanent quality of its critique of brahminic hypocrisy and Brahmins’ 
callous disregard for widespread suffering among the masses. It also 
offered an innovative and contemporary reinterpretation of the vedic and 
puranic myths and thus established its place among the common people. 
Although brahminism subsequently became a largely successful project 
of homogenization, it is important to note that it has never managed to 
attain complete integration or control of the divergent local traditions. 

The neo-Hinduist project seeks to create and consolidate a political 
constituency which responds to an appeal made to a Hindu identity as 
hindutva. For that purpose it seeks to alter as well as strengthen the base 
of a rather vague sense of belonging to a common heritage. For much of 
the past such vagueness characterized the attitude of most of those Indians 
who were willing to refer to themselves as Hindus when required by others 
to do so. This sense for a shared understanding of the past and of a set of 
beliefs and explanatory systems which constitute their world view had 
evolved over centuries. Its labelling as Hindu will be difficult to date any 
farther back than the nineteenth century. 

This political project is also an ‘educational’ project, in the sense that 
it seeks to create an understanding about oneself and the surrounding 
world on the basis of a body of information and interpretation. To the 
extent that it is primarily oriented to generating corresponding mass 
action, both electoral and agitational, with hoped-for outcomes that are 
anticipated and desired by a conscious, manipulating élite, it is also a 
mobilizational project. 

It is also clearly linked to the exigencies of economic and political 
transformations initiated by the colonial regime. It was a creation of the 
colonial administrators and their local intellectual compradors who were 
mostly Brahmins. Its oppositional character is much older; it dates back 
to the ume when the need to label the diverse beliefs and practices of the 
population living in India was encountered for the first time by Islam and 
Christianity. Whereas the early Persian authors had used the distinc- 
tion to refer to all non-Muslims, the Europeans, in order to distinguish 
and label all the coastal people who were not Muslims, Jews, Christians, 
Parsis or Jains called them all Hindus. This concept, derived by way ofan 
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abstraction, was subsequently stabilized by Orientalists such as Jones, 
Colebrook and Wilson.° 

As the British came to assume increasing responsibilities for ‘adminis- 
tering’ the Indian population, they reinforced and entrenched these labels 
and meanings by means ofa variety of institutions such as the census. The 
need to homogenize the majority of the population and to differentiate 
it from the ‘minorities’ can only be explained in terms of reasons of the 
state. The colonial state assigned itself the double role of mediator and 
educator. Having reinforced the differences between various groups of the 
population as viewed through its own frame of reference, it took upon 
itself the tasks of interpreting, articulating, fostering and mediating their 
interests. It also took upon itself the role of the educator (formal and 
informal), along with its judicial and police functions. Carroll (1989) has 
exemplified this process through her analysis of the Hindu Widows 
Remarriage Act of 1856.'° The Brahmin compradors of the regime played 
a crucial role in the construction of this polity of plural interest groups. 
They conspired with the colonial state in defining the diverse interests in 
primordiatrather than material terms, so as to ensure their own pre- 
eminence. With the state assuming the role of a mediator, the élites who 
had to represent these groups in competition for meagre state resources, 
began to fabricate distinct identities and histories of their own groups, 
within the parameters acceptable to the state. The modern postulation of 
a distinct Hindu community dates back to the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Hindutva as a quality or property of this community 
was a nationalistic reconstruction of the dynamics of Indian tradition, as 
a linear evolutionary, inclusive homogenization. It tried to encompass the 
plurality of antithetical historical moments and their subsequent sedi- 
mentations as a uniquely ‘secular’ entity and hence, by definition, as 
tolerant of diversity. The anticipated consequence of mobilization of the 
people’s communal sentiments along these projected lines was, in the first 
instance, the fulfilment of specific demands of the élites, and, in the long 
run, the establishment of political structures of competitive monopoliza- 
tion of the public domain. In the case of the proponents of Hindu identity, 
the brahminic version of Indian tradition became the core, along with 
paternalistic (tolerant) inclusion of other groups adhering to all the other 
‘indigenous’ schools of thought. Those included were the Buddhists, the 
Jains and the Sikhs, none of whom were seen, at the moment, as serious 
competitors, and hence they were cultivated as possible allies."! 

This conception of hindutva evolved slowly during the colonial era. 
The 1880s were a major turning point in the material basis of colonial 
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domination of India. The loss of Britain’s leadership role in the world 
economic system due to the decline of its competitiveness vis-a-vis the 
United States and Germany led to its iftcreasing dependence on its 
colonies of settlement. In India, apart from its curtailment of the 
economic project, it led the regime to search for new collaborators’’ and 
to the enlargement of institutions associated with the politics of interest- 
group pluralism. To counter-balance the vocal assertiveness of the urban 
educated classes, the rural élites—in many cases notables of the dominant 
proprietary castes as well as the traditional landlords and local feudatories— 
were brought into the political arena through institutions of ‘local self- 
government’. In this case Ripon’s dislike of the urban intellectual and 
literate classes who were jockeying for government attention was only 
symptomatic of the more basic malaise of the colonial economy and the 
need for the colonial regime to respond to the dramatic changes in the 
fortunes of the metropolitan state and capital." 

The response of the urban literate élites to these initiatives was 
conditioned by the regime-established patterns of cultivation and differ- 
entiation of religious and caste identities as political interests. One such 
response was hindutva as an attempt at broadening the constituency by 
ageregating multiple class-caste interests along religious lines. The seeds 
of its later enunciations were thus sown in what is commonly known as 
the ‘extremist politics’ of the likes of Tilak. However, their efforts to 
attract the rural dominant caste élites to the Congress fold failed despite 
such tactics as promoting Shivajias the national hero. The colonial regime 
succeeded in keeping their élites on its side through inducements— 
economic and political. Ripon’s district boards, ‘a measure of political and 
popular education’, succeeded in ‘skilfully drawing Indian politicians into 
a patronage rat-race .'* Most importantly, however, these bodies, both at 
the local and the provincial level, succeeded in aborting the possibility of 
an alliance between the increasingly self-conscious mobilization of the 
peasantry under the dominant caste élites, through organizations such as 
the Justice Party and the Non-Brahmin Party, and the urban, petty- 
bourgeois Congress. The Hindu interest remained confined to the urban 
Brahmin lawyers and clerks, upper caste traders, money-lenders, middle 
caste contractors and artisans, who had migrated from the villages to the 
emerging towns and had prospered through participation in the urban 
cash economy. 

During the early years of the direct government of the Crown, an event 
symbolizing the final triumph of British industrial capital over the 
vestiges of mercantile interests that had survived in the colonies, euphoric 
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expectations about the prospects fora new society had emerged among the 
new products of the institutions of ‘western’ education. Out of a critical 
hermeneutic self-reflection on Indian tradition, triggered by an equally 
‘critical’ reflection on the West’s own interpretations of its history, men 
like Ranade and Phule and women like Tarabai Shinde and Pandita 
Ramabai, evolved a vision of a global human and humane society, guided 
by the Enlightenment principles of truth, justice and freedom, in which 
they also saw the essence of the best in their own tradition.!° They saw for 
themselves a vanguard role in the transformation of their own society, in 
collaboration with a regime that they hoped was representing an enlight- 
ened and progressive metropolitan bourgeoisie. The optimism about such 
an alliance was soon shattered by events that revealed both the economic 
impotence of the colonial state and its metropolitan masters as well as the 
racist underside of the regime’s pretentions about being a neutral 
arbitrator of diverse interests. Their universalistic vision of a just society 
did survive—even during the succeeding epochs of intense competi- 
tion—in the ideas and activities of those who spoke on behalf of the 
silenced subalterns such as women and dalits. 

For Savarkar, in his treatise on hindutva dating back to 1923, the 
concept stands for the quality of being a Hindu and is contrasted to 
Hinduism, which is interpreted to mean hindu dharma and as referring 
to vedic or sanatana dharma. He saw the latter asa limited, sectarian term 
representing religious dogma. Savarkar rose to prominence in the era of 
the Montford ‘reforms’ when the competition for state patronage had 
acquired a new intensity. The Muslim interest had been systematically 
manufactured as such, and mobilized through institutional arrange- 
ments such as separate electorates. And yet, the Hindu interest failed to 
ageregate and mobilize rural India under the banner of organizations like 
the Hindu Mahasabha or the RSS. 

For the élites of the dominant proprietary castes in most of India, the 
monopolization of the important formal and informal avenues of future 
political, economic and social power (such as the bureaucracy, profes- 
sions, professional and technical education and institutions of credit and 
marketing) by the Brahmins and upper caste élites was a matter of far 
more serious contention than the threat of Muslim competition. During 
the era of ‘extremist’ politics they had begun to challenge brahminic 
dominance in the ‘modern’ sector through their own ‘non-Brahmin’ 
mobilization and were aided by the regime as far as possible. Towards the 
end of the 1920s, there was a remarkable decline in the rewards that 
collaboration with the government had initially produced. The economic 
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compulsions associated with the limits of the ‘developmental’ efforts of 
a colonial state led to a new realization among the younger members of 
the dominant caste élite. At the same time, the nationalists under Gandhi 
were able to demonstrate more clearly than ever that the limits-to pros- 
perity for the privileged had been reached and no further progress was 
possible without political change. 

The younger and more progressive members of both the advanced and 
the rural dominant castes began to look upon the Congress party as a 
vehicle of political action. The more established rural élites started to join 
the Congress in large numbers. Whereas the brahminic Hinduism of the 
‘extremists’ had been viewed with legitimate suspicion by these élites, 
Gandhi, with his paternalistic concepts of trusteeship and non-violent 
transformation, offered a subtle hegemonic interpretation of Indian 
tradition that corresponded to their vision of rural society over which as 
hegemones, they had exercised, historically, both cultural and economic 
dominance. The basis of their control over social and economic life was 
the jazi-system based on patriarchal intra-caste and patrimonial inter- 
caste social relations of production.'® Although there were significant 
differences from region to region in the patterns of mobilization based on 
the local differences in the systems of tenure (e.g. ryotwariand zamindari) 
or caste-class configurations (e.g. numerically large dominant proprietary 
castes like the Marathas as against the diverse jati distinctions, internally 
fragmented by tenure, among the tenant castes of the core areas of Brah- 
min dominance, such as the Kurmis, Koiris or Ahirs, the essential fact 
of this mobilization of the peasantry under the leadership of small zamin- 
dars, pattidarsand upper tenants in one case and the dominant caste élites 
in the other, should not be ignored. Even though the presence of a signi- 
ficant concentration of Muslim landlords as well as tenants and workers 
in the northern provinces caused serious embarrassment to the Gandhian 
Congress party, its success in absorbing and transforming the challenge 
of Hindu revivalism was uniform across India.’ 


HINDUTVA IN THE POST-COLONIAL EXPERIENCE 


India’s transition to Independence came in the context of this subtle and 
subdued yet unmistakable presence of an oppositional identity. Despite 
attempts to camouflage it, the events associated with the Partitionand the 
subsequent assassination of Gandhi were too co nspicuous toallowanyone 
to forget its potency. The success of the Congress party in stemming the 
likely growth of Hindu militancy for more than three decades can be 
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explained only by reference to the role of the rural hegemonic castes 
during the later years of the Independence movement and in the fabri- 
cation of the post-colonial state. 

As Kamat has shown, the post-colonial state in India was a coalition of 
anumber of dominant classes and interests.'® The ideological legitimation 
of the democratic form of polity did not come from a dominant, 
hegemonic bourgeoisie, as in the Western capitalist countries, but from 
the hegemonic dominant proprietary castes of landowning peasants and 
tenants who had entered the Congress party in large numbers after 
Gandhi became its leader. In western India and in the south, the rich 
peasant proprietors had begun to rally the less fortunate of their caste 
and kin in anti-Brahmin movements in the 1920s. Those subjugated 
as tenants under the zamindari system of the Mughal and the British 
empires had become active in the kisan sabhas before joining the Cong- 
ress. hey played an important role in the movement for the abolition of 
zamindari and, once they had regained their long lost proprietary rights 
to land, they began to challenge, successfully, the brahminic dominance 
of politics in the ex-zamindari regions as well. The politically charged 
colonial-brahminic terminology of ‘backward castes’ as applied to them 
by the state and now being effectively used by their élites, tends to hide 
the fact that they are, and have been in the past, the true dominant castes 
of their localities. 

The Gandhian version of Hinduism remained alive within the Con- 
gress party after Independence, even though the dominant discourse 
under Nehru’s leadership was that of modernity, scientism, secularism 
and development. Nehru had attributed the rise and spread of commu- 
nalism in India to the twin sources of economic deprivation and imperi- 
alism. Despite the defeat of his dream of a unitary and secular India, 
Nehru had hoped that after the wounds of the Partition had healed, 
socialist economic developmentand a democratic polity would take India 
beyond the competitive pluralism of communal politics perpetrated by 
leaders who were exploiting the passions and spontaneity of people for 
their own ends." 

During the Nehru era Hindu sentiment within the Congress party 
maintained a somewhat subterranean existence. It retained its link with 
the élites of the dominant agricultural castes who had no interest in its 
militant assertion. They were mainly interested in ensuring that the 
substantial ‘modernization programme’ of the state, that of creating a 
massive infrastructure for a rapid capitalist industrialization, was ‘de- 
linked’ from the proposals for restructuring agrarian social and economic 
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institutions, and that the restructuring occurred at a pace that would 
protect and enhance their interests. They sugceeded in ensuring this in 
all the states ruled by the Congress party.”° The overt attempts to rekindle 
a specifically Hindu political interest through political parties like the 
Jana Sangh or socio-political organizations like the RSS did not carry 
much weight among the politically astute traditional rulers of village 
society. For them Hinduism, as such, was a non-issue. 

The stability of the Congress system and the legitimacy of a formal 
democratic state, during most of this period, rested on something like 
hegemony, neither that of the small and powerful urban bourgeoisie nor 
that of the vocal and visible petry urban bourgeoisie that had spread to 
smaller districts and tehsil towns under the colonial economy, but that 
of the rich and middle peasant classes of the dominant castes.’ Through 
their directive power over the productive processes (large in aggregate 
though often perhaps microscopic in each particular instance) and their 
moral-cultural hegemony anchored in kinship, caste and village practices 
and rituals, they came to control the local and provincial state. While 
providing a politically stable environment for the national state initiat- 
ive in support of capitalist development, they also acquired an effective 
political leverage at the centre and used it to their own economic, political 
and social advantage. After the long period of colonial differentiation, any 
claim they may have had to authenticity, as leaders representing a broad 
peasant interest, had no doubtbecome hollow. However, the positive face 
of that hegemony could still be seen in the fact that a number of welfare 
measures, including some affirmative action programmes, were imple- 
mented. As part of the desire of the hegemonic agricultural classes to 
retain their legitimacy through patriarchal and patrimonial social rela- 
tions, while still advancing in the direction of petty capitalist farming, 
they supported the establishment of a welfare-state mass-democracy. 
Even though the accomplishments of that state were limited and at times 
even counter-productive for the most deprived sections of the population, 
they gave the Indian polity a degree of benignness unparalleled in many 
comparable Third World regimes of this and the later periods. 

An illusion of consensus thus became possible. That illusion had 
remained quite potent until recently, resting on the diffused loyalty of the 
people and on theiracceptance ofa democraticsystem of governance. The 
roots of that loyalty can hardly be claimed to lie in any effective fulfilment 
of specific, immediate interests of the largest numbers of the deprived 
sections. Instead, one must assume that the consensus was produced and 
maintained through hegemonic appropriation of their aspirations and 
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dreams. These dreams have been variously articulated during and after the 
struggle for Independence through symbols and programmes such as 
ramarajya, community development and panchayati raj. Coalition poli- 
tics in India has needed and received a form of value consensus that could 
keep the aspirations of the people alive and expectant, without fulfilling 
them. These promises, encompassed in images harking back to a golden 
past and in slogans about prosperity and social justice, have remained 
unfulfilled despite massive changes in the economy that have continued 
to produce negative consequences. They have now led to widespread 
disillusionment, most tellingly among those on the periphery of these 
developments. Many of the political changes that began to occur during 
the days of Indira Gandhi and have since become more acute, were being 
described as party decay,” deinstitutionalization of the Congress,” or 
transition to mass politics.*4 These characterizations fail to appreciate the 
paradox of rapid capitalist development that had once thrived under 
conditions of rural élite hegemony but must also necessarily undermine 
that hegemony in the long run.” 

The early signs of this deterioration of hegemony had begun to appear 
in the mid-sixties, as witnessed, for example, by the losses suffered by the 
Congress party in the General Elections of 1967. During the Nehru era, 
when the industry-agriculture compromise had flourished, it had ex- 
tracted a heavy price from the economy in the form of slow growth which 
Raj Krishna had ridiculed as ‘the Hindu rate of growth’. India’s integra- 
tion into the world economy had proceeded nonetheless. Consequently, 
pressures for accelerating the growth process began to mount, both 
externally and internally. The weakened governments of Shastri and 
Indira Gandhi began to yield to the ‘advice’ of the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations, the World Bank and the IMF. The implementation of the 
Green Revolution package and the gradual opening up to international 
capital through devaluation and delicensing of certain imports, combined 
with and contributed to the consequences of an increasingly unbalanced 
growth— inflation, scarcity of essential commodities and drought. At the 
same time the capacity of the state to meet rising demands on its resources 
from a highly competitive rural élite declined dramatically. 

The echoes of this instability, of the crises of state politics and of the 
stirrings in the hegemonic classes, were to be found in the challenges to 
Indira Gandhi’s leadership that surfaced in 1969. Her response, even 
though it entrenched her in the leadership position for a while, further 
accelerated the process of the decline of the hegemony of the rural élite. 
She chose the tactic of by-passing them through populist mobilization of 
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a section of the deprived and subaltern classes (such as the dalits, tribals, 
Muslims, the informal sector workers and so on) around her personal 
rulership. A similar pattern was attempted by Rajiv under the unusual 
circumstances of his ascendence but with little regard for the rational 
expectations of his subaltern constituents. The ruthless pace of capitalist 
expansion was further accelerated through a growth process primarily 
fuelled by the middle class demand for luxury goods. With rising 
disparities between the living conditions of the rich and the poor, a sense 
of futility, desperation and disillusionment with welfare-state mass- 
democracy has continued to grow among the subaltern classes, thus pro- 
ducing a serious challenge to the already shaky patriarchal-patrimonial 
power of the rural dominant caste élites. This, along with the pressures 
associated with the inereasing costs of world market integration, high 
prices of inputs and consumer goods with substantial imported compo- 
nents, and the loss of control over the exchequer, have driven the other- 
wise slumbering élites of the proprietary castes to search for new ways 
of reintrenching their hegemony and control. The increasing ruralisa- 
tion of neo-Hinduism has to be located within this context. 

There was a time when, in rural areas, Hindu militancy was associated 
with a conspiracy to sustain brahminic dominance. This had happened 
fairly early in regions where the reassertion of dominant caste hegemony 
had taken the form of anti-Brahmin movements. There was indeed a 
fear among the traditional proprietary-cultivating castes that the asser- 
tion of Hinduism would reinforce the bureaucratic-moneylender nexus 
of the colonial era.*° Their politics, resting on patriarchal principles 
institutionalised in the jajmani system, depended on the silent consent 
of the subaltern classes. Any attempt to ‘modernize’ or reinterpret the 
symbolic universe of their life, with notions such as hindutva, Hindu 
unity or Hindu pride, could lead to a challenge from below to the tradi- 
tional, pre-vocal identity that had submerged the Hindu aspect into a 
complex of daily rituals and observances. 

The last ten years have seen the rural scene change rather dramatically. 
Children of rich and middle peasants have acquired some level of 
education. The limits on the capacity of agriculture to generate new 
wealth are becoming increasingly obvious. More and more of the rural 
rich are seeking opportunities outside for their youth. Given the central 
role played by the state, the need to maintain direct access to the 
bureaucracy in administration and in the institutions of technical know- 
ledge is pushing younger members of the privileged rural families to 
search for opportunities in government jobs, universities and politics. 
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The older ‘opportunity structures” are no longer able to hold back the 
ambitious in arenas such as zilla parishads, panchayat samitis and co- 
operative societies. Meagre financial resources and a fear of losing control 
over these institutions have forced the state to withhold resources and 
postpone elections thus allowing them to stagnate. Younger members of 
the élite agriculturist castes feel that they have nowhere to go. The older 
antagonisms between the urban petty-bourgeoisie—seen as the bureau- 
cratic-professional-moneylender-contractor nexus—and the rich and 
middle peasantry have yielded to new shared frustrations and unfulfilled 
expectations. [he cement of patriarchal-patrimonial loyalties is wear- 
ing out. 

Young dalits, who have grown up to be in the forefront of agitations 
against social oppression are now confronted with a similar impasse. For 
some of them the welfare state has produced educational opportunities 
and some among these have found work due to reservation policies. The 
limits of that strategy in enlarging economic opportunities for a broader 
section and its failure in transforming their social status, along with 
increasing attacks from the dominant castes on these meagre and pater- 
nalistic measures, have compounded their frustrations. As their activism 
becomes more evident, it heightens the anxiety of the hegemons who 
already feel threatened by the changes occurring in the material basis of 
their traditional dominance. The result of all this is a dramatic increase 
in violence (often with assistance from local police forces) which the press 
routinely describes as ‘atrocities against the haryans. 


DE teoeece Nt UP SURGE AiO VA 


The recent upsurge of hindutva situates itself in this deepening crisis of 
India’s political economy and the emerging legitimation crisis of the state. 
The latter is largely a consequence of the decline of the hegemony of the 
dominant castes. At the ideological level, hindutva stands for a twin 
project. It transforms the crisis of political economy into a threat to the 
nation from enemies both within and without. In order to sustain this 
claim it transforms the image of the Indian nation into that of a Hindu 
nation. Its enemies include not only traditionally so-defined neighbouring 
states, but also the alienated and oppressed minorities, dalits who suspect 
and challenge the claim of tolerant pluralism as well as progressive social 
and political groups and parties who are all labelled as pseudo-secularists. 

The open declaration of India as a Hindu nation and the demand for 
conformity with the basic tenets of Hinduism, no matter how minimal 
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they are claimed to be, brings into the open the once hidden oppositional 
character of Indian nationalism as fostered by the secularist élites. In the 
past it was invoked only under conditions of crisis, through appeals to 
patriotism during wars against external enemies such as China and 
Pakistan. In today’s blatant form it also focuses its attention on the 
resistance of the minorities who have been largely excluded from the fruits 
of ‘development’. Labelled as secessionists, they are also seen as posing a 
threat to national integration. The main beneficiaries of the last forty 
years of economic expansion, the rich and middle peasants, urban middle 
classes and the various fractions of the ‘entrepreneurial class’, are begin- 
ning to espouse Hinduism because it intends to suppress the critical 
political activity of the deprived sections of the population as anti- 
national. This task is made easier by the fact that the latter have allowed 
themselves to succumb to ideologically revived oppositional appeals to 
their separate ethnic and social identities. These identities which were 
initially fostered as competitive and oppositional under the colonial 
strategy of interest group pluralism, were effectively appropriated by the 
Congress party under Gandhi. The post-independence leadership did not 
attempt to eliminate that strategy, even though it had condemned it as 
a ‘divide and rule policy’ of the British. The Congress party gained 
maximum benefit from it while it tried, at the same time, to manufacture 
and sell a national identity which, although anchored in the cultural- 
economic hegemony of the dominant castes, rejected any association with 
brahminism. At the national level its secularist claims, essential for 
legitimizing the initiation of rapid industrialization, had to rest on the 
recognition of an /ndian tradition in which ‘culture, religion and spiritu- 
ality form the several facets of the single life of the community’ and hence 
could argue that ‘the essence of Indian secularism is respect forall religions 
and cultural traditions’.*” The multiple meanings of that message kept 
coming to the surface as and when it was put to instrumental use by dif- 
ferent parties at different times. 

Hidden behind this secular-patriotic project was a linear view of Indian 
tradition as a syncretic, all-encompassing absorber of multiple impulses, 
a sponge that could absorb anything and yet retain its core. The colo- 
nial and neo-colonial discourse reads into this linear version an Indian 
mind that abounds in contradictions, ignores canons of logic and the rules 
of cause and effect, and labels and categorizes things without going on to 
search for analytical explanations.”” The proponents of hindutva, on the 
other hand, want to appropriate the same syncretism as a property of 
Hinduism and are thus able to assert that India is secular because it is 


Hindu. 
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This convergence of Indian tradition turns both the ‘progressives’ and 
the revivalists into co-conspirators who want to ‘educate’ people out of 
their dynamic reflexivity with respect to their past and their potential for 
resistance and joy in their everyday life. The Hindu identity, despite its 
current potency, has always been a consciously cultivated, oppositional 
identity and hence external to the everyday life of the people. The latter 
was once constituted by daily observances and practices, in their un- 
fragmented unity of ritual and material dimensions, as social relations 
of production and reproduction. These practices were also the basic 
constituents of a once vibrant local tradition. The brahminic meanings 
given to these practices have yet to be exposed, within their own frame- 
work, as intrusions that acquired enforced sanction over time. 

Encapsulated in these practices and symbols are the dreams and aspi- 
rations about a just society in the future. These dreams have their material 
roots in the experience of past struggles, successes and failures, both local 
and societal. These micro-moments of collective action in the past are 
also encapsulated in the symbols and myths of popular tradition. Today, 
the choice being offered to the people by those who control the institu- 
tional mechanisms of cultural transmission is between the suppression of 
these dreams as primordial, feudal and irrational or their instrumental 
revival which, as Nehru observed along time ago, can only benefit a small 
number of the upper middle class. 

The suggestion that a developing state needs to expand the frontiers of 
information, in some ‘value-free’ sense of that term, falls within the ‘edu- 
cational’ project that thrives on denying ‘agency’ to the people, on whose 
material and thinking surplus the state and its ‘modernization’ project 
depend. The problem of information and knowledge in the so-called 
‘post-modern’ age of information systems, is not that of rationing and 
hoarding of information (if it ever was really the core of power relations) 
but of controlling competence or the capability of the people to critically 
interpret messages, based on experienced contradictions between ideo- 
logical claims and the practised reality, and of thus transforming infor- 
mation into knowledge by making it come true through social action 
aimed at liberation from want and oppression. 

The privileged managers of political power have always known that loss 
of power comes from loss of legitimacy. They have always returned to the 
people (regardless of the form of the state in history, and both before 
and after they resorted to overt force in desperation) to claim that their 
monopoly of power rests on legitimate authority, through overt or covert 
popular consent, and is guided by general interest. The state as an edu- 
cator has thus functioned not as a controller of information, as such, but 
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as the manipulator of meanings, signalled by texts that evoke popular 
aspirations and memories. How can one maintain that in independent 
India restriction on information has tended to dominate over its expan- 
sion, when evén the Rudolphs (1990) tell us that in 1985, 88 radio stations 
and 117 transmitters were in position to cover 90 per cent of the 
population and that Doordarshan was within striking distance of 180 
transmitters covering 70 per cent of the population??? The messages 
carried on these transmitters, with meanings intended to reinforce the 
personal rulership of the two Gandhis, have now come to haunt their 
successors. New meanings are being welded out of the same messages so 
as to mobilize ever larger segments of the population in defence ofa Hindu 
nation. 

While both the Mahabharata and the Ramayana were serialized by 
Doordarshan, the Hindu revivalists have chosen to cash in on the image 
of Rama first. This is not an accident. Even though ramarajya evokes the 
image of a golden age characterized by prosperity and social justice in the 
popular mind, the dominant message carried by thelater and now popular 
redactions of Ramayana is undoubtedly that of a patriarchal-patrimonial 
state-society. The image of Krishna is far more potent in its critical- 
populist symbolism. That aspect has no appeal to the brahminic inter- 
preters of Hindu tradition. Through convenient reinterpretations of the 
epic and the Gita, the serialized Krishna has been turned into a militant 
nationalist, a warmonger.”’ Other overt and more violent examples of 
attempted suppression of critical-hermeneutic reinterpretations of In- 
dian tradition are also available; the uproar over the publication of 
Ambedkar’s Riddles is one of the more recent ones. 

The suppression of some of the critical moments in Indian tradition 
and dissemination of only the dominant meanings attached to others does 
not fall within the category of monopolization of information and 
knowledge. In the absence of a more dynamic view of information and 
knowledge as creative competence, as being potentially revolutionary, 
particularly among the subalterns, because of the immediacy of their 
experience of contradictions between ideological claims and actual prac- 
tice, lam suggesting that those who claim to speak on behalf of the people, 
as progressive leaders of the subalterns, are handing them over, by defaulk, 
to the new perpetrators of pedagogic violence. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF KNOWLEDGE IN SOUTH ASIA 
Essays on Education, Religion, History, and Politics 
edited by Nigel Crook ’ 


This book investigates the motivation behind the transmission of 
knowledge and ideas in specific cultural contexts of South Asia. The 
essays look at schools and schooling, the telling of myth, colonial 
information-gathering, and the spread of ‘hindutva’. All of them show 
that the elite seek not only to control and channel knowledge, but also 
manipulate the ability of people to reason and critique. The 
importance of the book lies in its attempt to explore common 
understandings of the social agenda that lie behind the transmission of 

knowledge in widely differing contexts. Its topicality is enhariced by 
current debates on education and on the politicization of religious 
texts and beliefs. The book will be of particular value to historians, 
political analysts, educationists, and the general reader. 


Nigel Crook was, until his untimely death in 1995, Senior Lecturer in 
Economics at the School of Ogental and African Studies, London. His 
publications include /ndia’s Industrial Cities (OUP, 1993). 


Excerpts from Reviews 
‘It is a brilliant exposition of the well-known view that educational 
and other knowledge transmission institutions are ideological 
apparatuses of the hegemones in society ...’ 
—The Book Review 
‘While the substantive themes discussed largely relate to the colonial 
era, the implications of the insights ... seem relevant in understanding 
the contemporary trends in our society and polity.’ 
—Deccan Herald 
‘The value of this collection of essays lies in the breadth of its 
investigation, and in the new themes that have been catalogied.’ 


| —Indian Review of Books 
... the book ought to be taken seriously by South Asia’s historians.’ 


—The Telegraph 
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